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1  I.  JUSTIFICATION 

I  INTRODUCTION.     In  our  complex  world  where  so  much  emphasis 

is  placed  upon  man's  ability  to  express  himself,  trainin*^  in 
speech  at  the  secondary  level  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Because  it  is  the  aim  of  the  English  teacher  to  provide  stu- 

I  dents  with  training  in  at  least  the  fundamentals  of  speaking,  a 
course  of  integrating  speech  with  English  seems  advisable, 

l|  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM.     The  proposed  plan  is  to  take  the 

eleventh  grade  General  English  course  as  it  now  stands  and  to 

^  correlate  with  it  a  course  in  speech  that  will  prepare  the 
vocational  student  to  meet  every-day  experiences  with  some 
success  when  he  graduates  from  the  secondary  schools, 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  STUDY.     The  vocational  group  Is  in 
particular  need  of  speech  training  esi:)ecially  in  the  funda- 
mentals; however,  these  students  do  not  elect  the  many  special- 
ized speech  courses  which  are  available.     As  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  all  of  these  students  to  the  various  aspects  of  oral 
work,  and  as  the  present  curriculum  provides  no  means  for  doing 
this,  it  would  seem  plausible  to  integrate  a  program  of  speech 
with  the  regiilsr  English  set-up.     Waldo  Phelps  states  in  regard 
to  integrating  speech  with  other  subjects        "Vllhile  it  may  be 
possible  to  integrete  speech  education  with  almost  any  other 


Waldo  Phelps,  "Integration  Of  Speech  Education  With 
English  And  Social  Studies,"  The  Bulletin , Of  The  National 
Association  Of  Secondary  School  Principals^  May,  1952,  P,  79. 
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discipline,  the  general  practice  has  been  to  combine  such 
training  with  English  and/or  social  studies.    The  plan  is  a 
good  one  and  should  be  encouraged." 

He  continues  by  giving  the  following  reasons:  1/ 


1  •    It  provides  a  method  for  br ingoing  speech 
training  to  all  students.    The  apprentice  carpenter  or 
plumber  should  have  training  which  will  enable  him  to 
participate  in  union  meetings  when  he  feels  that  he 
has  a  contribution  to  make.    The  young  housewife, 
attending  her  first  P.T.A.  meeting,  should  know  how  to 
meet  people,  to  ask  questions  of  a  speaker,  and  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  period. 

2.  The  plan  provides  a  continuing^  program  of 
speech  education  throughout  the  school  career  of  the 
student"^    ^he  ability  to  express  oneself  cannot  be 
achieved  in  such  a  shoi^t  space  of  time.    A  speaker 
must  accomplish  many  more  things  simultaneously  than 
are  demanded  in  spelling,  writing,  or  reading.    If  a 
program  for  integrating  speech  training  into  English 
and  social  studies  courses  is  to  realize  its  potential- 
ities, it  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  continuous  stuc^ 
and  practice  throughout  the  school  life  of  the  pupil. 

3.  The  plan  can  be  evolved  by  every  secondary 
school. 


As  for  the  necessity  of  speech  tx-aining  for  industry, 
Brenda  Sexton  writes  in  a  recent  article: 


Millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in  high 
school  will  belong  to  one  union  or  another  some  time 
withm  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.    Their  ability 
to  function  effectively  within  these  organizations  wil3, 
to  a  large  extent,  determine  the  kind  of  lives  that 
they  will  lead,  and  most  especially  the  kind  of  eco- 


1 

Phelps,  0£.  cit«,  P.  80. 
2 

Brenda  Sexton,  "Labor  Supports  Speech  Education,"  The 
Bulletin  Of  The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  January,  1954,  P.  13. 
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nomic  rewards  that  they  will  receive  for  their  work. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  function  effectively  within 
labor  unions,  one  must  be  able  to  talk  sensibly  and 
effectively,  as  well  as  to  listen. 

In  conunon  with  most  modern  organizations  labor 
unions  increasingly  are  attempting  to  assist  their 
members  in  developing  the  skills  of  communication.  As 
in  the  rest  of  our  society,  a  revolution  in  the  arts  of 
communication  is  in  progress  witliln  the  labor  union 
movement.    Discussion  increasingly  replaces  declamaticn  j 
as  participation  in  the  movement  grows,  and  as  need  f or j 
the  orator  and  agitator  declines.    In  the  union  hall 
and  at  the  bargaining  table,  persons  skilled  in  com- 
munication are  at  a  premium  and  their  talents  are  highly 
valued.    These  people  are  able  to  help  win  economic  , 
rewards  not  only  for  themselves  as  individuals  but  also 
for  their  fellow  workers.    As  a  result,  they  verjr  often 
win  considerable  prestige  amongst  their  fellov/s.  They 
may  even  become  important  and  influential  officials  of 
the  organizations  to  which  they  belong.    With  the 
support  of  unions,  they  are  also  very  often  effective 
in  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live.    The  ability  to  communicate  is  all  but 
indispensable  in  a  democratic  society.    The  high-school 
pupil  who  develops  this  skill  may  very  well  find  that 
its  exercise  will  bring  to  him  greater  reward.s  than  any 
other  skill  that  he  has  acquired  while  at  school. 


To  further  substantiate  this  point  of  view  Hill  claims:  _/ 


A  related  bit  of  evidence  can  be  found  in  the 
analyses  of  'traits  needed  to  succeed  In  a  job'  that 
are  published.     In  many  of  these  two  traits,  of  concern 
to  this  review  are  mentioned:  ability  to  express  one's 
self  and  ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers.  The 
former  carries  an  evident  relationship  to  this  problem. 
The  latter  certainly  carries  the  implicit  suggestion 
that  *what  one  says'  and  'how  he  says  it'   are  important 
parts  of  this  ability. 


■•■Charles  N.  Hill,  "The  Value  of  Speech  Training  for  Men  in 
Industry,"  The  Bulletin  Of  The  National  Association  Of  Secondary 
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He  continues  by  saying: 


If  we  take  'speech  training'  in  the  sense  of  communication, 
there  are  many  evidences  of  its  use  and  usefulness.  Included 
would  be  the  day-to-day  social  evidences  of  oral  communication, 
the  impact  of  utterances  upon. fellow  workers  and  the  'bosses,' 
the  round-the-table  conferences  (directed  and  non-directed)  to 
solve  industrial  problems,  the  bargaining  conferences  between 
industry  and  labor,  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  the  radio 
forums,  the  testimony  before  Congressional  and  Legislative  com- 
mittees, etc, 

A  further  extension  of  this  area  would  include  listening. 
Perhaps  since  as  in  speech  education  it  has  only  recently  re- 
ceived attention,  the  industrialist  has  not  yet  associated  his 
many  telephone  conversations,  etc.  with  the  process.    There  Is 
evidence  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  whole  process.    There  are 
few  industrialists  who  do  not  know  that  they  must  listen  a  great 
deal,  though  the  idea  of  training  in  this  skill  may  be  new. 

He  concludes  by  stating:  ^  "The  writer  has  no  hesitation, 
on  the  basis  of  both  his  experience  and  education,  to  declare: 
'Speech  training  is  of  top-ranking  importance  to  the  industri- 
alist! ' 

SCOPE.    This  particular  group  is  composed  of  18  boys  who 
have  been  put  in  a  general  course  as  they  have  exhibited  no 
aspirations  to  attend  a  college  after  graduation.    Their  chrono- 
logical ages  run  from  16-18  years;  their  I,  Q.'s  range  from  97- 
114;  and  their  lei sure- time  interests  include  the  mechanics  of 
hot  rods,  auto  racing,  jazz  bands,  teen-age  problems,  and  the 
reading  of  fiction.    Many  of  them  have  little  interest  in 


Hill,  o£.  cit P,  10. 
Loc.  cit. 
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school  but  are  willing  to  cooperate  although  there  is  lack  of 
initiative.     As  their  attention  span  is  generally  short,  the 
class  period  must  be  filled  with  a  variety  of  activities. 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH 


» 


II.     REVIEW  OP  RESEARCH 
No  matter  what  profession,  business,  or  field  of  industry 
we  enter,  most  of  us  after  graduation  will  speak  from  a  hundred 
to  a  thousand  times  more  than  we  write.     Oftentimes  questions 
arise  in  regard  to  the  practical  value  of  certain  courses  during 
the  secondary  level  of  education.     One  fact  is  certain — the 
English  language  is  the  only    thing  in  the  entire  course  of  sttdy 
that  every  one  of  us  will  have  to  use,  everyday,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.    The  ability  to  speak  well  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful requirements  needed  for  a  person  to  adjust  to  this  complex 
life  of  ours. 


The  secondary  school  occupies  a  place  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  the  educational  scheme.    Except  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  colleges,  it  is  the  last  free  public  institution 
to  which  young  people  can  go  before  they  start  to  earn  a 
living,  get  married,  or  assume  certain  types  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility.   Each  year  approximately  6,500,000  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools.    Upon  records  of  previous 
years  it  can  be  predicted  that  only  20%  of  these  people 
will  continue  their  formal  education  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

Slight ly  over  80^  of  the  graduates  of  high  schools  must 
immediately  go  about  the  business  of  earning  a  living  and 
of  making  successful  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  the  soci- 
ety in  which  they  find  themselves.    For  them  high  school  is 
a  terminal  education  institution.    Consequently,  secoifl  ary 
school  administrators  and  teachers  alike  must  furnish  all 
American  youth  a  practical  education,  one  which  is  as 
functional  as  possible  in  daily  living.     It  must  provide 
experiences  and  information,  develop  attitudes,  and  foster 
the  acquisition  of  skills  that  will  equip  the  individual  to 
meet  the  problems  and  make  the  adjustments  necessary  for 


^Karl  Robinson,  Teachinf^  Speech  in  the  Secondary  Schools, 
1-3. 
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a  successful  and  happy  life  in  a  democracy.    At  the  same 
time  it  must  include  broader  appreciations  and  understand- 
ings of  our  culture  which  will  enable  the  student  to  see 
beyond  a  mere  bread-and-butter  existence.  Furthermore, 
educators  realize  that  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  so  that 
his  whole  personality  may  be  developed  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.    The  four  objectives  set  down  by  the 
National  Educational  Policies  Commission  indicate  the  scope 
of  this  kind  of  secondary  education:     (l)  Self-realization  - 
the  personal  development  of  the  student;   (2)  Happy  social 
relationship  -  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  get  alon^ 
with  people  in  our  societ;y;   (5)  Economic  efficiency  - 
adequate  vocational  training;   (4)  Good  citizenship  pro- 
vision for  willing  and  competent  acceptance  of  civic  re- 
sponsibilities. 


In  chapter  I  of  the  May  1952  issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Association  of  Secondar^r  School  Principals    the  writer  states 
that         Education  is  always  interested  in  the  development  of 
thinking.     One  way  to  develop  thinking  is  to  develop  speech. 
Through  planned  experience  in  speaking  comes  groiivth  in  thought 
and  speech."    In  a  complex  urban  culture,  the  man  vvho  cannot 
speak  well  is  often  handicapped. 

With  the  coming  of  radio  and  television,  language  has 
entered  a  new  age;  speech  has  been  given  a  fourth  dimension 
whose  potential  can  hardl;\^  be  estimated.    Apparently  more 
people  must  talk  and  more  must  listen  today  than  ever  before, 
not  only  because  there  are  more  people  but  also  because 
they  have  more  problems  and  because  they  live  closer  to- 
gether. 

Speech  appropriate  to  group  living  is  characteristic  of 
the  individual  who  gets  along  well  with  others.  Person- 
ality traits  and  attitudes  seem  to  be  most  often  revealed  in 


The  Bulletin  Of  The  National  Association  Of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  May.  1952.  Chapter  I  "A  Progrfim  of  Speecih 
Education,"  P.  8. 
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speech,  and  significant  development  in  speech  is  usually 
accompanied  by  significant  gains  in  personality.  Success- 
ful commimication  depends  upon  the  understanding,  respect, 
tolerance,  and  sympathy  which  speaker  and  hearer  have  for 
each  other. 

In  a  free  society,  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  de- 
pends ultimately  upon  public  opinion,     A  citizenry  able  to 
differentiate  between  sound  and  fallacious  reasoning,  to 
distinguish  between  acceptable  and  shoddy  evidence,  to  tell 
an  honest  speaker  from  a  verbal  swindler- -This  is  the  mini- 
mum essential  for  the  survival  of  a  free  and  responsible 
society  in  a  chaotic  world, 

Robinson,  too,  feels  the  great  need  for  speech  education  in  the 

1/ 

secondary  schools,  for  he  claims! 

Into  this  educational  picture  have  come  four  powerful 
instruments  of  comrriunicatlon--the  telephone,  the  radio, 
television,  and  the  talking  picture.    Through  them,  masses 
of  people  are  educated  and  influenced  in  ways  that  have 
departed  widely  from  older  concepts  of  fonnal  education. 

These  inventions  have  extended  and  intensified  the  use 
of  the  oldest  tool  by  which  man  develops  civilization, 
transacts  business,  end  operates  government. 

It  is  therefore  the  responsibility  of  the  second. ary 
school  to  provide  training  in  the  basic  elements  and  the 
more  specialized  forms  of  speech,  so  that  all  students  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  proficiency  in  these  essen- 
tial skills.     It  is  the  right  of  every  high- school  student 
to  have  speech  training  as  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of 
free  public  education.     Citizens  in  a  democracy  must  be 
competent  in  speech. 

In  their  introduction  to  their  book.  Your  Speech  And  Mine, 

Rhoda  Wat kins  and  Ed a  B,  Frost  also  realize  this  immediate  need. 
2/ 

"This  book  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  American  Students  will 


"'"Robinson,  Oj^.  cit . ,  P,  7, 

Rhoda  Watkins  and  Eda  B.  Frost,  Yp-gr  Speech  And  Mine, 
P.  iii. 
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realize  their  obligation  to  themselves  and  to  their  country/  to 
;  speak  her  language  clearly,  pleasantly,  exactly,  and  effectively." 

Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speech  teacher. 
Lor en  Re Id  states: 


A  teacher  of  speech  should  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of 
all  his  students  the  simple  thought  that  our  prosperity  and 
our  freedom  alike  depend  upon  the  ability  to  comm-unicate 
our  ideas  one  to  anotJrier;  that  when  a  stiident  makes  a 
speech,  contributes  to  a  discussion,  participates  in  a  de- 
bate, broadcasts  over  a  microphone,  or  acts  in  a  play  - 
even  when  he  learns  to  make  a  vowel  more  audible,  or  a  con- 
sonant more  clesj?  -  he  is  in  a  small  measure  preparing 
himself  for  the  greater  responsibilities  of  imaginative 
leading  and  discrininative  following.    A  government  in  which 
all  the  voters  participate  needs  many  avenues  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information,   and  many  opportunities  for  speech 
and  discussion,     A  democracy  cannot  make  the  great  decisions 
about  how  to  prepare  for  war  and  hov/  to  m.aintain  peace 
unless  all  citizens  and  their  elected  representatives  can 
talk  freely  about  common  problems  and  possible  solutions. 

Furthermore,  the  human  spirit  cannot  attain  its  great- 
est dignity  in  every  day  living  unless  everyone  can  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech. 


Robinson  states! 


A  speech  program  for  the  secondare/  school  should  serve 
all  students.     It  should  foster  the  correction  and  improve- 
ment of  defective  speech  habits;  it  should  develop  the 
stud.ents'  proficiency  in  good  speech  habits  and  skills  for 
daily  living;  it  should  also  train  persons  in  the  more 
specialized  speech  activities  which  are  indiVD. dually 
valuable  to  them* 

High  school  training  cannot  begin  with  the  latest  and 
most  complex  forms  of  speech  communication.     It  must  start 


Loren  Reid,  Teaching  Speech  In  High  School,  P.  2. 
Robinson,  0£.  cit . ,  P.  5. 
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with  the  simpler  forms  end  include  'fino^er  exercises*.  It 
is  fallacious  to  assume  that  because  all  human  beings  talk, 
they  therefore  possess  basic  speech  skills.    To  begin  v/ith, 
10%  of  the  pupils  in  schools  have  speech  defects.     That  is, 
they  have  deviations  from  normal  speech  that  are  cons|iicaouis 
and  may  interfere  with  their  success  in  life.  Gradually, 
this  10%  is  being  included  in  speech  education,  along  with 
the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the  hard- of- hearing.     As  a 
rule  this  work  is  conducted  in  the  elem.entary  schools.  If 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  at  that  level,  many  of 
these  persons  with  speech  defects  enter  secondary  school, 
where  they  should  and  must  be  treated  before  graduation. 
In  some  states,  programs  of  speech  correction  have  moved 
rapidly  because  educators  are  usually  easier  to  convince 
that  the  most  needy  few  should  be  helped  first.     They  over- 
look the  fact  that  all  students  should  have  help,  even 
though  their  needs  may  be  less  apparent.    The  result  is 
that  the  4:0%  with  inadequate  speech  need  training  in  basic 
speech  and  that  100^  of  the  students  need  training  which 
they  do  not  commonly  get  in  those  forms  of  speech  that  have 
become  increasingly  important  in  modern  life.    To  serve 
these  pupils,  a  program  of  basic  skills  in  speech  should  be 
offered  in  all  secondary  schools.    More  si:-ecialized  in- 
struction in  public  discussion,  debate.  Interpretive  read- 
ing, radio,  and  theater  can  be  provided  through  course  or 
extracurricular  programs  which  include  these  fields.  All 
make  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  school,  and  the  community. 


Franklin  H,  Knower  says! 


Speech  that  is  good  in  the  philosophical  sense  has 
many  facets.     IVho  has  not  knoMi  the  man  who  had  a  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  an  idea  under  discussion  but  who  lacked  the 
courage  to  speak  up;  or  another  man  with  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  who  made  that  contribution,  easy  or  diffi- 
cult though  it  was  for  him  to  do  it.    Training  in  this  art 
is  a  job  for  general  speech  education.     General  speech  edu- 
cation cannot  succeed  in  a  vacuum.     He  who  wishes  to  speak 
well  leams  the  difference  between  the  superficial  and  the 
reasonable,  the  trivial  and  the  important,  the  irrelevant 


Franklin  Knower,  "Speech  Education  for  All  American  "Sxith, " 
The  Bulletin  Of  The  National  Association  Of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  January,  1948,  P.  13. 


and  the  significant  ideas.    He  learns  this  because  he  has 
developed  his  discrimination  in  the  ^market  of  the  mind.* 
General  education  in  speech  should  provide  that  'market 
place.'     The  good  speaker  has  that  standard  of  sijeech 
which  leads  him  to  speak  fairly.    He  knows  the  power  of  the 
spoken  word,   and  he  will  not  abuse  that  power.     He  rises 
his  energies  to  negate  'the  scheming  of  the  \\rrong  people 
who  have  learned  how  to  use  the  tools  efficiently.'  Such 
ethics  are  the  product  of  cultured  minds. 

It  is  evident  that  speech  education  in  the  secondaiy  field  is 
of  the  utmost  iiiportaiice,  but  what  are  the  basic  require- 

iments?    Franklin  Knower  again  contributes  by  saying:  "General 

I 

I  speech  education  must  be  group  education.     It  must  be  education 
for  all.     Individual  needs  for  speech  education  cannot  be  com- 
jpletel^  described  either  in  terms  of  the  correction  of  the  defec- 
tive or  the  development  of  the  talented.     The  defective  as  well 
.as  the  average  in  speech  achievement  stand  in  need  of  guided 
j learning  experience  in  making  their  contribution  to  the  g3X>up, 
I  in  picking  wisely  the  leaders  who  are  to  be  their  spokesman." 

Knower  also  states:        "In  general  education  we  teach  the 
mechanics  of  good  speech,  the  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
which    are  the  means  to  the  end;  the  voice,  articulation,  the 
language,  the  bodily  action,  the  manipulation  of  ideas." 

Weaver  believes  that  successful  living  requires  four  goals:" 
(l)  self-realization,   (2)  happy  social  relationships,   (3)  good 


1 

Knower,  0£.  cit.,  P.  12. 
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citizenship,  and  (4j  economic    efficiency.    He  states: 


One  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  times  we  are  made  unhappy  by  ineffectiveness  of 
speech.    The  first  step  in  becoming  our  best  selves  is  to 
discover  our  strong  and  our  weak  points.    V/hen  we  have 
clear  pictures  of  our  needs,  v;e  can  lay  out  an  intelligent 
program  for  improvement. 

Speech  is  a  way  of  living  with  others,    Man  has  a  need 
for  mental  and  spiritual  coim^adeGhip,  and  he  attains  it 
principally  through  speech.     It  is  extremely  important  for 
us  to  make  the  right  impression  in  our  face-to-face  rela- 
tionship; to  know  how  to  get  and  hold  attention  in  all 
speech  situations;  to  communicate  effectively  with  our  famt- 
llies;  to  get  along  with  our  friends  at  school;  to  be  able 
to  say  what  we  wish  to  sa^  in  closs;  to  stir  up  rich  and 
detailed  meanings  v/hen  reading  aloud;  to  make  characters  in 
plays  live  as  real  peoi^le;  and  to  express  our  views  and 
convictions  effectively  in  public. 

Democratic  government  is  conducted       people  who  speak. 
The  duties  of  citizenship  begin  in  the  home  and  in  school. 
Most  schools  have  some  form  of  self-government;  snd  if  we 
are  good  citizens,  we  participate  in  it.     Through  discus- 
sions with  our  friends,  club  meetings,  assemblies,  repre- 
sentatives from  other  schools  we  reach  the  successful 
solving  of  many  of  our  school  problems,     A  citizen  of  a 
dem.ocracy  must  help  to  solve  the  pix)blems  of  the  community, 
the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
Thi.s  duty  may  involve  merely  discussion  and  voting,  but  it 
also  may  lead  to  holding  office.     Good  voice  quality,  ex- 
pressive and  communicative  action,  mastery  of  the  English 
language,   acceptable  social  attitudes,  and  something  worth 
while  to  say  have  helped  to  make  ordinary  people  leaders. 

The  average  person  considers  h5.s  job,   selects  his  job, 
applies  for  his  job,  and  holds  his  job  through  speech.  In 
the  United  States  today  there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand 
different  ways  of  earning  a  living,  and  effective  speech  is 
useful  in  ever^^  one.  ^ 

In  Chapter  I  of  the  April,  1952  issue  of  The  Bulletin  Of 


A,  Vifeaver,  G,  Borchers,  Speech,  pp,  1-4, 


The  National  Association  Of  Secondary  School  Principals  the 

|i  1/ 

'writer  believes  that  ->    "Speaking  experiences  should  be  planned 
(a)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil  who  may  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  formal  course  in  speech;   (b)  to  meet  the 

isocial,  political,  and  economic  needs  of  the  individual  in  a 
democratic  society  in  which  he  participates  in  his  day-by-day 
living." 

In  speaking  of  a  well-developed  speech  program  Robinson 
Istates: 


To  achieve  the  maximum  effectiveness  this  training 
must  be  (1)  a  continuing  program  from  the  nursery  school 
through  the  university,     (2)  It  must  be  a  flexible  program, 
adjusted  to  individual  student  needs.  Interests,  and  abil- 
ities,    (s)  It  must  be  consistent  with  conditions  in  the 
particular  school  and  community  where  it  is  instituted. 
(4)  It  must  be  a  program  v/hich  is  broad  and  we  11- organized. 
Speech  class  work  and  extracurricular  activities  in  speech 
should  be  combined  with  practical  follow-up  applications  in 
all  types  of  oral  communication  situations  in  which  this 
training  functions  throughout  the  school  and  community. 
Speech  in  secondary  education  thus  becomes  a  vital  means  of 
Implementing  democratic  participation  for  all  students* 


Reid  believes  that  every  speech  course  should  have  four 

.  2/ 


aims 


1.     The  speech  course  should  Improve  voice,  articula- 
tion>  and  other  fundamental  processes .  To  bring  each  stu- 
dent up  to  at  least  minimum  standards  in  the  fundamental 


"A  Program  of  Speech  Sducation,"  o^,  cit.,  P.  9, 
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processes  Is  an  inescapable  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
of  speech.     Each  student  should  be  able  to  utter  words  with 
reasonable  distinctness,  whether  he  is  speaking,  reading, 
or  acting.    His  voice  should  be  reasonably  flexible  and  ' 
pleasant.    He  should  be  able  to  use  language  effectively, 
and  with  ar    understanding  of  what  his  words  mean.    His  I 
posture,  poise,  and  movement  should  be  well  motivated. 
During  the  course  the  teacher  will  be  concerned  with  a 
variety  of  activities  and  assignments,  but  he  should  be  on  i 
the  alert  for  opportunities  to  improve  his  students  in  ! 
these  fundamental  aspects  of  communication.  ' 

2.  The  speech  course  should  improve  personality.  No 
teacher  of  speech  can  ignore  his  tremendous  responsibility 
to  develop  the  personality  and  character  of  his  charges. 

He  comes  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  listlessness,  |j 
timidity,  belligerence,  dependence,  and  insecurity.  In 
helping  students  to  gain  confidence,  he  makes  possible  the 
improvement  of  still  other  aspects  of  personality.    He  does 
not  need  to  preach  or  moralize;  his  opportunities  are  imme- 
diately at  hand,  ready  to  be  exploited  in  an  unpretentious 
way.  |! 

3.  The  speech  course  should  teach  the  skills  under- 
lying; the  various  forms  of  effective  c ommuni c a t i on .  This 
might  include  converstation,  interviewing,   speech  making, 
debating,  discussion,  reading  aloud,  pantomine,  acting, 
parliamentary  procedure,  choral  reading,  puppetry,  vocabu- 
lary building.     A  speech  course  that  planned  to  do  the  best 
job  of  teaching  communicative  skills  would  employ  a  variety 
of  activities.  , 

4.  The  speech  course  should  prepare  ai  student  for  I 
participation  in  a  democratic  society' .    The  teacher  should 
point  out  the  implications  of  some  of  the  topics  which  pre- 
pare a  youngster  for  his  role  in  a  democratic  government  so 
that  he  will  see  that  speech  is  one  of  the  ways  of  particl-| 
pating  more  freely  in  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 
Interpretation  as  well  as  speech  making,  can  enliven  the 
democratic  ideal.     Their  vivid  presentation  of  situations  | 
and  attitudes  can  make  democratic  living  more  meaningful. 

In  regard  to  the  kinds  of  experiences  in  speech  which  shouH 
be  included  in  a  good  speech  program,  in  Chapter  I,  "A  Program 
of  Speech  Education",  from  the  May,  1952  Bulletin  of  the  National 
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Association  of  Secondary  SchooJ^PrlncipalSj  the  writer  states:"^ 

1.  To  make  Inquiry-  and  disclose  Information  Inter- 
views, Introductions,  reports,  explanations  of  basic  con- 
cepts, explanation  of  processes  (how  something  is  made), 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  a  social  movement  or  phenom- 
enon; conferences;  biographic  sketches;  reading  aloud  of 
informative  materials;  job  and  vocational  requirements. 

Such  endeavors  in  the  school  program  encourage  the 
gathering  of  information  from  persons,  reading,  and  obser- 
vation; habits  of  clear  organization  and  presentation; 
building  of  a  functional  vocabulary;  the  experience  of  di- 
rect two-way  communication  with  an  audience  of  one's  peers; 
the  satisfaction  of  making  useful  contributions  to  others; 
listening  with  accuracy. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  truth  and  advocate  it ,  Experience 
in  discussion  can  be  designed  (ll  to  examine  problems  that 
spring  out  of  general  educational  materials  and  processes, 
and  (2)  to  produce,  express,  and  support  opinions,  to  de-  i 
velop  a  feeling  for  the  attitudes  necessary  to  making  ad-  i 
missions,  concessions,  and  compromises  in  order  to  reach 
group  agreement  and  to  provide  experience  as  participants 
and  leaders, 

3.  To  understand  literature  and  Interpret  it.  Close 
and  accurate  observation  of  printed  matter  enlarges  the 
spoken  vocabulary  and  Illustrates  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  communication  which  gives  pleasure  to  others. 

4.  To  know  the  drama  and  interpret  it .     Creating  and 
plajjying  rolls  develops  insight  into  human,  emotional,  and 
aesthetic  values;  expressiveness  of  voice  and  body  is  en- 
hanced; the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  contributions  of  the  theater  and  dramatic  liter- 
ature . 

5.  To  evaluate  the  dynamic  powers  of  radio,  t .v. ,  and 
the  motion  picture,  and  to  respond  intelligently  to  them. 

In  her  "Speech  for  the  Slow  Learner"  Evelyn  Kronigsberg 
cites  six  objectives  which  should  be  included  in  a  well-devel- 


In 


A  Program  of  Speech  Education",  0£.  cjLt.,  pp.  14-15, 
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oped  program  for  the  slow  learner. 


1/ 


1.  The  ability  to  listen  to  speech  and  to  comprehend 

meaning 

2.  The  ability  to  use  speech  to  seek  information,  to  share 
with  others,  and  to  contribute  in  a  social  group 

3.  The  ability  to  read  aloud  effectively  a  simple  passage 
to  a  group 

4.  The  ability  to  speak  clearly,   fluently,  effectively 
before  groups  witn  which  the  student  is  likely  to  be 
associated 

5.  Improved  voice  quality 

6.  Improved  habits  of  articulation 

She  continues  to  say:  ^/  "The  object  is  not  to  'cover'  a 
course  of  study,  but  to  bring  about  real  and  desirable  caanges 
in  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  tne  students.     It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  tne  speeca  course  for  the   slow  learner  saould  be 
primarily  a  course  in  social  ad justment--A  highly  effective 
means  of  making  a  happy  experience. " 

In  regard  to  integrating  speech  with  other  subjects  'Waldo 


Fhelps  says: 


3/ 


"Wiile  it  may  be  possible  to  integrate  speech 


education  with  almost  any  other  discipline,   the  general  practice 

has  been  to  combine  such  training  with  English  and/or  social 

studies.     The  plan  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  encouraged." 

4/ 

He  continues  by  giving  the  following  reasons:  ' 


Evelyn  Konigsberg,   "Speech  for  the  Slow  Learner,  "The 
Bulletin  Of  The  National  Association  Of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipal s.  January,  1948,   P.  15. 
2 

Ib.id.  ,  F.  16. 
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1,     It  provides  a  method  for  bringing  speech  tralnlnp; 
to  all  students.     The  apprentice  carpenter  or  plumber  should 
have  training  which  will  enable  him  to  participate  in  union 
meetings  when  he  feels  that  he  has  a  contribution  to  make. 
The  young  housewife,  attending  her  first  P.T.A,  meeting, 
should  know  how  to  meet  people,  to  ask  questions  of  a  j 
speaker,  and  to  participate  in  the  discussion  period, 
2m    The  plan  provides  a  continuing  program  of  speech  edu- 
cation throughout  the  school  career  of  the  student.  The 
ability  to  express  oneself  cannot  be  achieved  in  such  a 
short  space  of  tirne.     A  speaker  must  accomplish  many  more 
things     simultaneously  than  are  demanded  in  spelling,  writ-  ' 
ing,  or  reading.     If  a  program  for  integrating  speech  || 
training  into  English  and  social  studies  courses  is  to  re-  '| 
allze  its  potentialities,  it  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  i 
continuous  study  and  practice  throughout  the  school  life  of 
the  pupil,     3.     The_  plan  can  be  evolved  by  every  secondary 
school,  ! 


Furthermore,        "The  plan  for  integrating  speech  education 
into  English  and/or  social  studies  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  speech  education  program  for  any  school.     It  should 
rather  be  thought  of  as  providing  limited  background  and  prac- 
tice for  all  students  throughout  their  school  careers,  and  as 
preparation  for  the  many  pupils  who  will  elect  specialized 
courses.     The  two  approaches,  one  Integration  and  the  other 
separate  classes,   should  be  thought  of  as  amplifying  and  support- 
ing each  other  in  any  planning  by  a  school  administration." 

2/ 

Robinson  feels  that        "Traditionally  there  are  two  areas 
in  which  speech  and  English  come  together.     One  is  what  we  know 
as  composition;  the  other  Is  literature.     Common  ground  exists 
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ii 

betweeen  English  and  speech  in  the  following  area  of  compositlm: 

subject  selection,  investigation  of  sources  of  information,  the 

selection  and  arrangement  of  materials,  methods  of  development,  j 

organization,   and  use  of  language  and  style.  i 

"The  great  difference  between  speech  and  English  is  in  the 

emphasis  and  use  of  these  operations,    English  teachers  are 

interested  principally  in  a  writer-reader  relationship,  while 

speech  teachers  consider  the  speaker-listener  aspect," 

1/ 

On  the  subject  of  integration  Hook  says: 


A  typical  but  probably  mistaken  procedure  is  to  devote 
each  Friday  to  oral  work--talks  of  various  kinds,  panel  H 
discussions,  dramatizations,  and  the  like.     The  weaknesses 
of  this  procedure  are  that  it  interrupts  whatever  the  class 
is  doing  and  that  it  seems  to  point  to  a  nonexistent  j 
dichotomy  between  English  and  oral  English.     It  seems  bet-  | 
ter  to  allow  most  oral  work  to  grow  naturally  out  of  other 
class  activities,  and  to  prepare  short  concentrated  units 
for  those  phases  that  have  no  particular  relationship  to 
the  other  activities. 

From  the  study  of  literature  and  composition  arise 
many  opportunities  for  oral  work.     Oral  reading,  class  and 
panel  discussions,  reports,  definitions,  giving  directions, 
dramatizations,  telling  of  stories,   choral  reading,  and 
recitation  are  natural  outgrowths  of  the  *  regular'   study,  || 
A  good  class  discussion  is  actually  a  conversation  but 
diffident  studnnts  may  be  given  more  chance  to  converse  if 
the  class  is  occasionally  divided  into  small  groups,  each 
of  which  is  to  talk  about  one  aspect  of  the  work.     Tele-  , 
phoning,  making  introductions,  and  conversing  may  well  be 
combined    as  part  of  a  courtesy  unit.     Other  short  units 
may  be  devoted  to  the  interview,  parliamentary  procedure,  i 
and  additional  activities  that  do  not  grow  readily  out  of 
the  work  in  literature  and  written  composition. 


Hook,  J.  N.,  The  Teaching  Of  Hi^h  School  £np:lish,  P,  397. 


Phelps  also  feel  that 


Oral  spelling  of  words  provides  limited  ox)portunity 
for  focusing  on  clear  articulation  of  individual  speech 
sounds  and  accurate  pronunciation  of  words.     The  study  of 
grajnmar  may  well  include  oral  discussion  of  rules.  Inter- 
est in  written  composition  may  on  occasion  be  stimulated  by 
oral  reading  and  discussion  of  student  papers.     An  under- 
standing of  outlining  often  included  as  a  part  of  written 
composition,  is  useful  also  as  one  of  the  steps  in  speech 
preparation,  jl 

By  far  the  best  segment  of  the  English  course  with  j 
which  to  combine  speech  education  is  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, for  inherent  in  this  subject  matter  is  the  content  so 
necessary  and  vital  to  meaningful  oral  expression.  i 

y 

Margaret  Painter  suggests: 


The  'roll-call'  method  in  which  each  presents  a  word  or  a 
sentence  gives  limited  oral  experience  to  many  in  a  few 
minutes.     We  can  use  the  informal  conversation  group,  intei*- 
views,  panels,  tv/o-  and  three  minute  reports,   studies  of  II 
phases  of  literature  or  punctuation  errors  by  a  class  com- 
mittee, followed  by  oral  reports  and  class  discussion.  But 
whatever  the  device  may  be,  we  must  test  its  validity  by 
whether  students  are  actually  sharing  experiences,  opinions, 
and  information  -  that  they  are  not  talking  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  the  center  of  attention  or  for  the  perfunc- 
tory meeting  of  a  teacher's  assignment. 


I          Several  people  who  have  written  their  master's  theses  at 

jl 

||Boston  University  have  also  recognized  the  importance  of  further 
developing  the  speech  program  at  the  secondary  level.     John  W, 
Crawford's  subject.  The  Validity  of  a  Teacher  Administered  Rat- 


I  ■'■phelps,  0£,  cit . ,  P.  82. 

Margaret  Painter,  "Improving  Methods  of  Teaching  Speech," 
The  English  Journal,  March,  1948,  P.  137. 
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Ing  Chart  for  Talks  at  the  Secondary  Level,  makes  use  of  an 
original  speaker-rating  scale  devised  by  Dr.  Wilbert  Pronovost. 
Six  graduate  students  at  Boston  University  set  up  a  rating  chart 
based  upon  the  original  scale  which  could  be  used  to  measure 
iSpeaking  abilities  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  prime  purpose  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Houlihan's  An  Analysis 
of  Dramatic  Literature  for  Speech  Improvement  in  the  Secondary 


Schools  is  appreciation.  ^  "This  speech  program  is  not  to  re-  j| 
place  that  aim,  but  rather  to  enhance  it  by  placing  in  the  hands 
of  students,  drill  material  for  speech  work  in  which  the  motiva-  \ 
tion  is  already  x^3?esent,"    For  her  study  the  writer  analyzed 
passages  from  twenty-one  plays  for  the  possible  use  for  speech 
improvement,   including:     1.     pitch,  2.     rate,  5.     volume,  and 
4.     articulation  of  consonant  5ou.nds. 

Another  thesis,  Frederick  E.  Fabian's  An  Analysis  of  the 
Relationship  of  Speaker  Attitudes.  Speaking  Abilities,  and 

Audience  Reactions  at  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Grade  Levels  has 

2/ 

the  following  objective:  —    "The  particular  thesis  v/ith  v/hich 
this  paper  is  concerned  can  be  stated  as  follows:     The  attitudes 
expressed  by  the  speaker  in  his  self- appraisal  are  subjective 

^         "^Mary  Elizabeth  Houlihan,  An  Analysis  of  Drairiatic  Litera- 
ture for  Speech  Improvement  in  t  he  Secondary  Schoola,  tJnpub- 
lished  Master's  I'hesis,  Boston  University,  1951,  P.  1. 

ll         Frederick  E.  Fabian,  An  Analysis  of  the  Relat-lonship  of 
§£e£ker_ Attitudes,  Speaking.  Abilities,   and  Audience  Reactions  at 
£he_EiRhbh  and  Eleventh  Grade  Levels.  Unpublished  Master's 
Thesis,  Boston  University,  1951,  P.  1. 


feelings  and  are  not  observed  by  his  audience  in  their  appraisal 
of  his  speaking  abilities    nor  in  their  appraisal  of  their  re- 
actions to  his  presentation,"    The  writer  based  his  justifica- 
tion  upon  the  results  of  Emery  and  French  that        "despite  pre- 
vious research  in  this  area,  the  need  still  remains  for  inform- 
ation which  will  lead  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  emotional 
interplay  of  the  speaker- audience  experience."    One  of  his  con- 
clusions was  that  the  speaker,  in  rating  himself,   shows  a  tend- 
ency to  emphasize  his  fears,  while  the  audience  in  rating  the 
speaker  tend  to  minimize  the  exi stance  of  these  fears." 


To  conclude  are  the  final  v/ords  of  Margaret  Painter: 


2/ 


Until  English  teachers  are  trained  in  methods  of 
oral  communication,  I  fear  that  the  geological  strata 
will  be  tapped  all  too  frequently  or  the  plowing  will 
be  so  shallow  that  no  real  development  in  oral  skill 
will  be  visible.    With  adecuate  teacher-training  will 
come  an  appreciation  of  the  values  in  speech-training 
and  of  the  moral  obligation  that  we  as  sinned  when  we 
became  English  teachers  to  see  that  this  universally 
used  communication  skill  is  actually  taught  and  not 
presumed  to  be  learned  in  *the  haphazard  absorption  of 
knowledge  through  the  pores'.    Then  oral  work  v/ill 
take  its  place  in  the  classroom  with  literature  and 
written  composition  as  an  essential  tool  for  the  stu- 
dent and  an  effective  means  of  developing  wholesome 
personal  living,  intelligent  participation  in  group 
life,  and  informed  and  dynamic  citizenship. 


"Loc.  cit. 


'Painter,  0£.  cit.,  P.  138. 
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III.  PROCEDURE 


To  provide  ever^/one  with  an  opportunity  for  speech  experi- 
ences these  units  based  upon  a  particular  General  English  set-up 
'have  been  formulated  with  an  emphasis  on  the  speech  skills, 
jpreceding  each  unit  which  is  based  upon  a  definite  theme  are 
|| statements  including  the  general  objectives,  specific  objectives, 
student  activities,  and  sources  of  material  to  be  consulted  by 

ii 

jithe  student.     The  principal  text  used  is  a  weekly  publication, 

j 

jPractical  English,  which  provides  up-to-date  reading  material, 

jgrammar,  usage,  and  vocabulary- building  lessons.  ~  As  it  is  im- 

'i 

possible  to  determine  in  advance  the  material  provided  for  in 

|ithls  magazine,  with  the  exception  of  one  issue,  no  mention  has 

ii 

ibeen  made.     Each  student  is  provided  with  a  text  upon  which  the 
units  are  based,  and  in  many  Instances  suggested  supplementary 
reading  material  has  also  been  included. 

Although  speech  is  Integrated  with  written  activities 
within  each  unit,  the  over- all  program  provides  opportunities 
for  the  following  skills: 

I.  Speaking 

I        A.     Getting  the  material 

B.     Organizing  the  material 
0.    Using  the  material 

D.  Posture:  body- express ion 

E.  Developing  the  voice 


p.  Building  vocabulary 

G.  PronoTincing,  enunciating 

H.  Using  correct  English 
Listening 

A.  Organizing  the  material 

B.  Finding  the  main  idea 

C.  Distinguish  fact  from  opinion 
Vi/rlting 

A,  Getting  the  matei''ial 

B,  Organizing  the  material 

C.  Using  the  material 

D.  Building  vocabulary 
3,  Using  correct  English 
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UNIT  -  1  -  SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  gain  power  In  the  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing. 

2.  To  gain  power  in  the  reception  of  thought  through 
reading  and  listening, 

II,     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  vocabulary, 

2.  To  listen  for  the  purpose  of  answering  definite 
questions. 

3.  To  improve  bodily  action. 

4.  To  develop  skill  in  oral  reading. 

5.  To  provide  time  for  an  account  of  a  hobby  experience 
by  means  of  an  informal  atmosphere. 

6.  To  develop  oral  skills  by  giving  a  speech  on  a  cur- 
rent movie, 

7.  To  develop  the  paragraph  form. 
Ill,     STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Read:  pp.  142-148,  "For  A  Fierce  Game,  There's 
Hockey . " 

2.  Read:  pp.  150-159,  "The  Great  Sports  Myth." 
5,     Read:  pp,  161-167,  "Let's  Go  To  The  Movies," 

4.  Demonstrate  a  bodily  action  which  you  may  use  in 
some  sport, 

5.  Relate  informally  one  of  your  favorite  sport  stories 
or  experiences. 

6.  Retell  event  in  your  own  words. 

7.  Read  a  passage  orally. 


8.     Write  a  paragraph  from  a  topic  sentence, 
IV.     SOURCES  OP  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  THE  STUDENT 
TEXT:  Panorama 
MAGAZINES: 
True 

Boys'  Life 
Time 

Practical  Bnpilish 
Movie  Magazines 
Current  Newspapers 
TIME:     10  days  including  the  test. 
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LESSON  PLANS  FOR  SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 
LESSON  I 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  a  usable  vocabulary. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Copy  vocabulary  words  on  the  board: 

Crescendo 
Concomittant 
Emporium 
Mayhem 
Coincide 

2.    Break  down  each  word  Into  syllables;  discuss 
pr onunc  i  at 1 on . 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


7. 


ASSIGNMENT:  1. 


Find  the  words  as  they  are  used  in  the  original 
context , 

Have  students  copy  words  and  meanings  into  theJtt* 
notebooks . 

Discuss  the  following:  What  is  your  favorite 
sport?  I'Vhy? 

Ask  the  students  to  demonstrate  silently  a 
movement  or  play  which  illustrates  their 
favorite  sport.    Try  to  get  them,  if  possible 
to  use  body  movements  which  are  free  and  easy. 

Conclude  the  period  by  discussing  this  ques- 
tion -  IVhat  is  the  value  of  being  able  to 
express  oneself  orally? 

In  Panorama  read  pp.  142-149,  "For  A  Fierce 
Game ,  There ' s  Hockey . " 


2.     Write  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

1.  Explain  why  the  author  calls  hockey  a 
fierce  game. 

2.  Discuss  the  importance  of  speed. 


3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  in 
popularity  of  the  game. 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of 
hockey, 

5.  In  your  own  words,  tell  the  anecdote  with 
which  the  author  ends  the  article. 


SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


LESSON  II 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  read  for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions, 

AGTIVITIisS :     1.     Ask  the  students  to  fill  In  the  material  for 

the  Speech  Information  Blank* 

2.    Review  the  vocabulary  words  discussed  In  the 
previous  lesson  by  asking  students  to  use  them 
in  sentences. 


3»    Discuss  the  questions  stated  In  the  previous 
assignment.     Give  particular  stress  to  the  one 
which  says:     In  your  own  words,  tell  the  anec- 
dote with  which  the  author  ends  his  story. 

4.  Discuss  the  importance  of  being  able  to  relate 
happenings  or  events  in  one*s  own  words.  The 
teacher  can  bring  in  examples  of  fires,  acci- 
dents, wars,  robberies,  parties,  etc particu- 
larly items  that  one  would  find  in  a  newspaper. 

5.  Allow  students  to  discuss  occasions  when  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  relate  incidents  which 
they  have  seen  or  in  which  they  have  taken  part, 

ASSIGNMENT:  Using  your  own  words  relate  an  account  of  some  sport 
or  hobby  event.  You  can  rely  upon  ;>'Our  ov/n  experi- 
ences or  vicarious  ones  that  you  have  heard  or  seen 
on  television  or-  radio  programs. 


Speech  Information  Blank 


Name 


Address 


Phone 


Age. 


Class  in  School 


Home  Room 


Course 


Other  Subjects  Now  Scheduled 


Subject 


Period 


Days  of  Week 


Room  Teacher 


Grade  school  and  Junior  high  school  attended   

Extra-class  activities  in  which  ^^ou  are  interested 


In  which  of  these  do  you  participate  regularly?  (Give  days 
and  place) 


Hobbies,  interests,  etc.   

Newspapers  you  read  regularly   

Magazines  you  read   ^ 

Best  books  read  in  the  last  year   

Favorite  radio  or  television  programs   

Previous  training  or  experience  in  speech   

What  do  you  hope  to  gain  from  this  course?  (List  any  particular 
goals.  Interests,  or  problems  you  wish) 


Are  you  employed  after  school? 


No,  of  hours  v/eekly 


SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


LESSON  III 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:  To  provide  the  time  for  each  student  to  express  him- 
self in  an  informal  situation  by  allowing  him  to  re- 
late a  sport  or  hobby  experience. 

To  develop  the  skill  of  listening  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  definite  questions, 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Introduce  today's  lesson  by  teacher's  giving  a 

short  account  of  her  hobby,  her  favorite  sport, 
or  an  article  on  either. 


2,  Have  students  give  their  accounts, 

3,  While  students  are  giving  their  anecdotes,  the 
teacher  should  note  five  pertinent  facts  which 
have  been  presented  and  upon  these  base  five 
questions  which  can  be  given  after  students  have 
finished. 


4,  Write  the  five  questions  based  upon  the  material 
given  by  the  students  to  see  if  they  have  been 
listening, 

5,  When  they  have  finished  answering  the  questions, 
discuss  the  merits  of  listening.     Use  Your 
Speech  and  Mine  by  Wat kins  and  Frost,  pp.  92-93 
on  "The  Art  Of  Listening," 

6,  Follow  this  up  with  the  following: 

Have  two  pupils  come  to  the  front  of  the 
class.     Let  one  give  simple  commands  which  the 
other  executes.     As  soon  as  the  listener  fails 
to  execute  the  command,  let  hlra  take  his  seat 
while  another  takes  his  place.     Have  the  fli'st 
pupil  stud^  commands  for  a  minute  so  as  to  know 
them. 


a.     Raise  the  right  arm  to  shoulder  height, 
at  side . 


b.    Raise  the  left  arm. 


c.  Raise  both  arms  to  shoulder  height.  In  front 
and  turn  head  to  the  right, 

d.  Place  hands  on  hips,   swing  left  leg,  and  turn 
head  to  the  right, 

ASSIGNMENT:     Come  to  class  prepared  for  a  test  on  the  school 

announcements  made  by  your  home- room  teacher  dur- 
ing the  home-room  period  which  lasts  from  8:15- 
8:30  A.M, 


# 
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SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


LESSON  IV 


TIME:     45  min-ates. 
PURPOSE:     To  develop  vocabulary. 
ACTIVITIES:  1. 


5. 


ASSIGNMENT: 


4. 

5. 
1. 


Give  a  test  based  upon  the  school  notices  which 
were  read  during  the  home-room  period. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  board: 

Amateur 

Sport  smanship 

Q,uixotic 

Inculcate 

Exhibitionism 

Decadence 

Credulity 

Follow  the  same  procedure  as  st&ted  in  a  pre- 
vious lesson  for  teaching  vocabulary. 

Discuss  the  word,  myth.  The  teacher  should  make 
this  experience  bs  valuable  as  possible  by  bring- 
ing in  local  myths;  possibly  the  students  can 
also  contribute  a  few. 

Introduce  "The  Great  Sports  Myth,"  pp.  150-169 
in  Panorama  by  giving  the  students  background 
information  on  the  author,  John  R.  Tunis. 

Ask  the  students  to  close  their  books  while  you 
read  the  beginning  of  the  article  to  them. 

In  Panorama,  pp.  160-159  read  "The  Great  Sports 
Myth?" 


:i2 


2.    Write  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Explain  exactly  what  the  author  means  by  his 
title. 

2.  Contrast  the  author's  views  about  amateur 
sport  with  his  views  concerning  commercial- 
ized athletics.     What  does  the  term  commer- 


cialized  athletics  mean  to  you?     What  is 
your  definition  of  an  amateur? 

3.  What  evidence  does  the  author  offer  to  prove 
that  commercialized  sport  is  neither  health- 
giving  nor  character-building? 

4.  How  much,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  pub- 
lic responsible  for  present  conditions? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  a  saner  out- 
look is  growing?  Make  your  ansv/er  specific  by- 
presenting  a  definite  reason. 
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SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


LESSON  V 


TIME:  45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  introduce  the  paragraph. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Review  the  vocabulary  which  was  discussed  in 

the  previous  lesson  by  having  students  use 
word  in  sentences, 

2.  Discuss  the  questions  given  in  the  previous 
assignment  based  upon  the  article,  "The  Great 
Sports  Myth." 

3.  With  reference  to  the  school  handbook  discuss 
the  code  of  "Good  Sportsmanship"  which  is  of 
utmo st  import ance . 


4.    Do  you  think  that  Mr,  Tunis  would  agree  with 
our  code?    Why  or  why  not? 

5«    Discuss  the  building  of  a  paragraph.  Draw 

analogies  with  a  house,  sandwich,  etc.,  empha- 
sizing topic  sentences,  body,  and  clincher 
sentence, 

6.    Refer  to  the  final  paragraph  in  the  article, 

"Here  in  the  land  of  the  Great  Sports 
Myth  things  are  not  as  they  were.     The  action 
of  the  greatest  university,  Chicago,  in  abolish- 
ing football,  is  significant  and  symptomatic* 
Despite  the  sporting  writers,  the  conductors 
of  sporting  columns,  the  paid  college  coaches 
and  graduate  managers  of  athletics,  despite  in 
short  all  those  who  have  an  axe  to  grind, 
the  number  of  sportsmen  who  are  penetrating 
the  smoke-screen  is  increasing  daily.    The  hope 
for  a  saner  outlook  is  that  if  the  Great  Sports 
Myth  grows  but  a  little,  it  will  defeat  itself. 
It  will  fall  from  sheer  top-heaviness.  There 
is  a  limit  even  to  the  credulity  of  a  public 
brought  up  from  childhood  to  believe  in  this 
fairy  tale.    Possibly  we  are  approaching  that 
limit.    Let  us  hope  sol" 


ASSIGNMENT:     Write  one  paragraph  which  you  will  develop  from 
one  of  these  sentences: 

1.  Every  boy  should  have  a  hobby. 

2.  My  favorite  hobby  is   . 

3.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  swim. 

4.    is  the  best  sport  of  all. 


• 
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SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


LESSON  VI 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

jtuRPOSE:     To  listen  to  distinguish  facts  frori  opinion. 


[ACTIVITIES:  1 


o 


6. 


Exchange  i)aragr&phs  which  were  done  in  the 
previous  assignment. 

Ask  each  student  to  check  for  sx^elling  errors. 

Assign  a  paragraph  from  "Let's  Go  To  The  Movies,"' 
P.  161  in  Panorama    to  each  student.  Allow 
each  person  time  to  read  his  paragraph  through 
and  ask  any  questions  on  words  he  does  not  under- 
stand.   Then  have  everyone  with  the  exception  of 
the  person  who  is  reading  close  hir<  hook.  | 

'^Tbile  these  paragraphs  are  being  read  aloud,  we 
are  going  to  listen  not  only  for  the  author's 
opinion  ahont  movies  but  facts  v/hich  lie  u.ses  to 
substantiate  his  point  of  view.     In  order  for  us 
who  are  listening  to  understand  these  facts  the 
reader  has  a  responsible  position  to  fill  1.  The 
reader  should  undei-fttsnd  the  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  before  he  attempts  presenting  it  to 
others  J  and  2.     He  should  Tcnov;  the  pronun6i6tl6n 
of  all  the  words.     (These  tv/o  steps  should  be 
done  througii  individual  teacher-pupil  discussion 
in  #3)     A  third  way  in  v/}].*  ch  he  caji  brin^  out 
the  ine ening  that  he  wishes  to  convey  is  through 
phrasing. 

There  is  no  one  right  way  to  phrase  or  group 
words;  in  fact,   an^-  series  of  words  can  be 
phrased  in  a  large  number  of  different  v. ays. 
Write  the  follo^/ing  material  eDght  timxes  on  the 
board:     I  sha.ll  go  now.     Call  on  the  students  to 
read  this  sentence.     As  eachg  ives  a  different 
form  of  phrasing,  mark  the  sentence  to  denote  the 
maiTier  in  which  the  student  grouped  the  v/ords. 
(I  shall  go  nov;)  ;    (I)   shall  go  now);     (I  shall) 
go  now. ) ;  etc . 

Have  students  read  th^   following  sentences  for 
which  phrasing  has  been  marked  arbitrarily. 
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Observe  the  marks,  '  j 

i 

1.  (If  -^jou  wish  to  re5.nforce  the  meaning 
of  v.'hat  you  are  &ay3n4>)3^0'^  must  group 
your  words  into  phi'ates.) 

2.  (The  words  that  he  read)  fell  into  tv/o 
groups.)  ^ 

o.     (Bob  enjoys  pictures  about  sport.s^} 
ficience  ri&tlon, )  and  sea  adventure.) 

7.  Give  students  sheets  which  contain  rriatorial 
frorj  Fairbanks'  Voice  And  Articulation  Drill-  ; 
book,  P.  153.  i 

8.  Read  the  following  sentences  in  one  phrase  each, 

1.  Breathe  quickly,  | 

2,  This  is  a  phrase, 

5.  Phrases  may  be  short. 

4.  This  is  the  v/ay  to  breathe, 

5.  Long  plirases  are  not  very  frequent, 

6.  Phrases  may  be  thought  of  as  breath  groups, 

7.  Emphasized  words  should  be  held  longer  than 
usual, 

8.  Phrases  usually  are  marked  off  by  long  or 
short  pauses, 

9.  One  may  look  upon  these  pauses  as  chances  to 
breathe.  ' 

10,  Breathe  for  the  next  phrase  ?vhlle  you  pause 
after  the  last  one,  ; 

11,  It  is  conceivfible  that  a  single  phrase  | 
could  have  a  length  of  fifty  or  sixty  words. 

12,  The  logical  phjrases  of  average  speech  are  so 
short  that  one  should  never  find  himself 
out  of  breath. 
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15.    But  even  with  phrase as  lon^j  V3  these  you 
can  see  that  you  need  not  necessarily  run 
out  of  breath, 

14,     iind  ;'nthe  phrase  v;hich  you  are  now  reading' 
it  v/ould  not  affect  the  meaning  to  peoise 
slightly  after  "reading." 

9.     Have  the  students  read  orally  the  paragraph 

taken  from  Fairbanks,  P.  154  7?".     V^/hile  reading 
the  follov/ing  materia],  note  the  loc  at  ion  of  the 
pause  marks. 

(V/e  speak  in  phrases^)  not  in  words: 
(in  thought  units,!  not  in  parts  of  speech..' 
(A  more  or  less  obvious  phrase  is  spoken 
quickly)   and  with  reduced  emphasis)     (so  n 
that  the  imp 0 r t  ctn  t  plir  a  s  e  s  s  t  aa  d  out  cle3jll;;r,  'I 
(strongly)  and  with  real  contrast.  (The 
length  of  phrases  varies,  )  because  spealcers 
vary  in  their  habits  of  speech  )   and  in 
the  m.eaning  which  they  wish  to  give  to 
phrases.   )   In  other  xiords,    )  plu-aslng 
depends  upon  the  meaning  of  what  you  say 
(and  also  upon  your  v/hims  as  a  sj^eal-zer. 
(And  although  there  is  an  element  of  logic 
*n  the  process,)  there  are  no  definite 
rules , ) 

10.  Take  the  individual  paragraph  which  has  been 
assigned  to  you.     Read  it  through  carefully 
narking  the  word  grouping  which  you  vvish  to 
follow.     At  this  time  the  teacher  cmi  g5ve 

?  ncl  :i  v  idu  a  1  he  Ip , 

11.  It  iS  the  reader's  duty  to  group  his  v/ords 
carefully  to  bring  out  his  meaning.     It  is  tlie  , 
listener's  duty  to  find  out  what  facts  the  || 
author  presents  to  us  about  movies. 

12.  'v;hen  students  have  finished  reading  the  article, 
give  them  the  follov/ing  check  quiz. 

1.  Approximately  hov/  m.any  pictures  are  made 
ever^  ^ear^ 

2.  What  kind  of  preparation  goes  into  the 
making  of  a  picture? 
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3.  Why  is  the  subject  matter  of  pictures  so 
diver  si  fiecT? 

4.  What  is  the  author's  opinion  regarding  why 
more  people  should  attend  the  movies. 
(Give  two  l  easons.) 

13.     Show  students  several  magazines  that  contain 
reviev/s  on  movies.    Read  one  or  two  of  the 
reviews  to  tie  m. 

^SSIGNIvlENT:    Find  at  least  three  reviews  of  some  current  m.ovie . 

Take  these  from  such  publications  as  True ,  Tjjie^ 
Practical  Enir.lishj  movie  magazines,  and  newsp aiders. 
j^irj\.'er  this  question  :     '<Vhat  is  the  chief  value  of 
the  motion  pictiupe  review? 


It 
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SPORTS  m)  HOBBIES 


LESSON  VII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  organize  a  speech  based  upon  a  "movie  experience." 

I  ACTIVITIES:     1,     Allow  several  students  to  read  their  reviews 

which  they  found  written  about  some  current 
movie . 


2.  Ask  the  following  question:     Suppose  you  wanted 
to  take  your  girl  friend  to  a  picture  that  is 
playing  at  the  local  theater,  and  you  had  no 
idea  what  to  look  for  in  this  particular  movie, 
where  would  you  look  to  find  your  information? 
Waj  is  it  necessary  to  read  more  than  one  re- 
view? 

3.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  movie  that  was  so  won- 
derful that  you  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  your 
friend  who  had  not  seen  it  the  most  exciting 
part? 

4.  Let's  pretend  that  I  haven't  been  able  to  go  to 
the  movies  lately.    You  have  just  been  to  a 
picture  that  you  enjoyed  tremendously.  Natu- 
rally, I  am  interested  in  knowing  why  you  liked 
it  and  so  I  have  asked  you  to  tell  me  the  most 
interesting  event.    Before  you  can  start,  how- 
ever, you  have  to  say  some  thing  that  will  make 
me  want  to  listen  to  you. 

5.  For  an  opening  sentence  use  one  of  these: 

a.  In  (Name  of  the  picture)  a  most  unusual 
thing  happened. 

b.  There  were  many  exciting  events  in   , 

but  the  most  exciting  one  occurred  when 


c.  I  am  not  usually  frightened  by  movies,  but 

an  incident  in   really  had  me  sitting 

on  the  edge  of  my  seat 

d.  If  you  want  to  see  an  exciting  picture,  you 
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should  see 


6.    Write  your  opening  sentence  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
Beneath  the  sentence  list  the  details  of  your 
event  which  made  it  so  exciting. 

ASSIGNMENT:    Using  your  opening  sentence  and  details  practice 

your  speech  based  upon  a  thrilling  scene  which  was 
in  a  movie  that  you  have  seen  recently.  Stand 
while  you  practice,  making  yourself  very  tall. 


SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


LESSON  VIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PUflPOSE:     To  develop  skills  in  oral  work  by  means  of  a  speech 
based  upon  an  exciting  scene  from  a  recent  movie. 


ACTIVITIES!  1. 


ASSIGNlvIENT : 


2. 


If  the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  necessary,  this 
is  an  excellent  time  to  bring  out  courtesy 
towards  others  in  a  listening  situation  of  this 
sort . 

Allow  the  students  to  give  their  orals.  P/hen 
each  person  finishes,  the  other  class  members 
should  be  allowed  to  ask  any  questions  providing 
they  are  pertinent  and  show  a  sincere  interest. 

Using  the  questions  that  you  have  copied  in  your 
notebooks  review  for  a  test  on  this  unit.    Take  all 
of  the  vocabulary  words  which  we  have  had  and  use 
each  one  in  a  sentence.    During  the  next  class 
period  we  will  divide  into  two  teams  and  use  these 
questions . 


SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 


LESSON  IX 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:    To  review  for  a  test  on  the  unit,  "Sports  And  Hobbies." 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Write  these  questions  on  the  board.  | 

In  the  speeches  that  were  given  during  the  pre- 
vious lesson 

1.  Were  you  interested  in  your  subject? 

2.  Did  you  interest  your  audience? 

3.  Did  you  know  your  subject  v/ell? 

4.  Were  you  at  ease  while  you  were  standing 
in  front  of  your  audience? 

5.  Did  you  look  at  your  audience? 

Put  the  answers  to  these  questions  in  the 
speech  section  of  your  notebooks. 

2.     Divide  the  group  into  teams.     Use  the  questions 
which  have  been  given  for  assignments.     If  you 
need  supplementary  material,  you  can  find  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  article  in  Panorama. 
Include  also  the  vocabulary  words  which  the  stu- 
dents can  use  in  informative  sentences,  ^or 
the  team    that  answers  the  greatest  number  of 
questions  a  prize  of  blocks  of  paper,  pens,  or 
pencils  is  to  be  presented. 


ASSIGNMENT:    Review  all  of  the  articles  which  we  have  read  dur- 
ing this  unit  and  the  vocabulary  words  for  a  test. 
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UNIT  TEST  ON  SPORTS  MD  HOBBIES 


LESSON  X 


I.     Answer  the  following  questions  clearly  and  accurately. 

1.  Discuss  the  importance  of  speed  in  the  game  of  hockey* 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  rise  of  popularity  in  the 
game  of  hockey*? 

3.  What  does  Mr.  Tunis  mean  by  the  "Great  Sports  Myth?" 

4.  How  much,  according  to  Mr.  Tunis,  are  you  responsible 
for  the  present  conditions'? 

5.  '^at  are  your  standards  for  judging  the  merit  of  a 
movie? 

What  are  the  author's  standards'- 


II.     Put  the  following  words  in  the  blanks  to  make  the  sen- 
tences correct. 


a.  amateur 

b.  inculcate 

c .  emporium 

d .  mayhem 


e.  sportsmanship 

f.  coincide 

g.  quixotic 


1,  By  constant  repetition  a  good  leader  can 
proper  respect  for  others. 

2,  Mr.  Tunis  has  accused  the  public  of  being 


the 


3.     A  person  who  loves  a  sport  for  sport's  sake  is  a 
true 


4.    Many  people  flock  to  a  sports 
games . 


to  see  great 


5. 


sports'  world. 


is  often  committed  but  not  forgiven  in  the 


III.     Build  a  paragraph  from  the  following  sentence: 

In  order  to  give  a  good  talk,  there  are  several  things 
to  consider. 
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UNIT  ~  2  ~  NATURE  MD  SCIENCE 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  ability  to  think  and  to  organize  ideas. 

2.  To  gain  power  in  the  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing. 

II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  better  articulation  of  consonant  Trjl 
particularly  final  position. 

2.  To  develop  speech  skills  by  reading  orally. 

3.  To  organize  a  club, 

4.  To  develop  the  use  of  simple  parliamentary  procedure, 

5.  To  develop  vocabulary, 

6.  To  develop  ability  to  converse  with  others, 

7.  To  develop  skills  necessary  for  bodily  movement  by 
means  of  the  pantomime, 

8.  To  develop  oral  skills  by  means  of  the  simple  narraticru 

9.  To  develop  organizational  skills  by  means  of  simple 
outlines , 

III.     STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Organize  a  club. 

2.  Read  pp.  238-257,  "Wind  And  Fury,"  in  Panorama,  to 
answer  specific  questions. 

3.  To  give  pantomimes. 

4.  To  v/rite  a  paragraph  based  upon  a  topic  sentence, 

5.  To  converse  with  others. 

6.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  studying  words  in  context. 
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7.  Read  pp.  259-271,  "Old  Mister  High-Power,"  to 
answer  specific  questions. 

8.  Read  orally  pp.  231-237,  "Maud  Slye  And  Her  Mice"  in 
Panorama. 

9.  Follow  and  use  simple  parliamentary  procedure. 

10.  Organize  a  simple  outline  for  talk  using  narration. 

11.  Give  orally  a  simple  narration. 

12.  Read  pp.  272-275,  "The  Mole,"  to  find  descriptive 
words . 

IV.     SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  THE  STUDENT: 
TEXT:  Panorama 


V.     TIME:     12  days  including  the  evaluation 
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LESSON  PLiiKc^  FQH  N^JURxi;  AIIU  SOT.i'lL^G^i 
LESSON  I 

TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:    To  develop  better  habits  of  articulation  with  an  em-  1 
phasis  on  the  consonant  irij)'3   in  the  final  position  as 
in  rin£- through  the  reading  of  two  nature  selections,  i 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Undouhteo ly  many  of  3-ou  are  irt  erested  in 

phases    of  nature  and  science.     LviPing  thir, 
un5t    ou  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet 
nev/  friends  and  become  acquainted  v/ith  inter-  I 
esting  scientific  discoveries. 


2.     Give  students  sheets  upon  v/hich  are  tv/o  selec- 
tions:    A  paragraph  from  Moby  Dick  and  a  poem- 
"The  Broncho  That  V/ould  Not  3e  Broken."  Have 
students  read  silently  the  first  selection; 
then  allow  volunteers  to  ret^d  it  orally. 

5.     From  MOBY  DICK 


VOiile  the  t\70  crews  were  yet  circling  in 
the  waters,  reaching  out  after  the  revolving 
linetubs,  oars,   ejid  other  floating  fnrn:*  ture, 
x/liile  aslope  little  Flask  bobbed  up  and  dom 
like  an  empty  vial,  tv»?itchlng  his  legs  upwards 
to  escj^.pe  the  dreaded  jaws  of  sharks;   fijid  Stuff 
vj:is  li'f-i,:M2   flinging  out  for  some  one  to  ladle 
him  up;  and  while  the  old  man's  line-now 
parting- admit ted  of  his  pulling  into  the 
creamy  pool  to  rescue  whom  he  could;  -in  that 
wild  sinult aneousnesa  of  a  thousand  concerted 
perils,  -Ahfb's  yet  unstricken  boat  seemed  dravjn 
up  towards  Heaven  by  invisible  wires,  -  as, 
arrow- like,   shooting  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  the  White  V/iiale  dashed  his  broad  forehead 
against  its  bottom,  and  sent  it,  turning  over 
and  over,   into  the  air;  till  it  fell  again  - 
gunv/ale  dowmvards-  and  i\hab  and  his  men 
struggled  out  from  under  it,   like  seals  from  a 
seaside  csve. 

By  articulation  we  mean  the  distinct  utterance 
of  syllables  ±n  speech.    There  are  twu  extx-emes 
to  be  avoided:  a  tuo  slovenly  ai'tLculation  and 
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a  too  precise  one.  It  is  up  to  us  to  firi£3.  the 
happy  medium  between  the  tv/o. 

Pat  Kelly,  supervisor  of  amiouncers  of  liBC 
at  Radio  Cit\/  in  New  York,  warns  young  peojjle 
that  merely  having  a  fine  voice  is  like  ov/ning 
a  granfl  piano  -  it  doesn*t  make  you  an  artist 
unless  you  loiow  how  to  use  it. 

5.     Repeat  the  following  sifter  me: 


Bring 

Coming 

Going 

Long 

Making 

Morning 

Playing 

Ring 

Sing 

Thing 


Fling 

Gong 

King 

Lung 

Rang 

Sang 

Spring 

Strong 

Wing 

vVpong 


6.  What  sotmd  is  coinmon  in  all  of  these  -.rords? 

7.  Vvhich  v/ord  in  the  following  does  not  have  this 
sound? 


Bring 

Comin' 

Long 

Morning 

Playing 


Fling 
Gong 

Speaking 

Makin' 

Spring 


Singin* 
King 
Go  in' 
Sang 
Thinkin' 


8.  Listen  to  a  few  lines  from  a  ballad  entitled 
"Frankie  And  Johnny."    When  you  hear  a  word  with 

this  Sound,  note  it  so  that  you  can  tell  how 

many  words  contained  tliis  sound. 

"Oh,  bring  on  your  n.ibber-tired  hearses. 
Bring  on  your  rubber- tired  hacks. 

They're  taking  my  Johnny  to  the  burr-ying 
Ground  but  they'll  never  bring  him.  back. 

Ee  vas  my  man,  but  he  done  me  V/TO np. . " 

9.  Have  students  give  the  number  of  words  contain- 
ing this  sound;  then  have  them  make  a  list  of 
them. 


10.    Have  students  read  the  aeconci  selection 

silently,  noting  particularly  v/ords  ending  vv'ith 
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ing.    Then  have  students  read  orally  one  of  the 
selections, 

THE  BRONCHO  THkT  ^y'OUIJ)  NOT  BE  BROKEN 

A  little  colt-broncho,  loaned  to  the  farm 
To  be  broken  in  time  v/ithout  fur'^  or  harm. 
Yet  black  crows  flev/  past  you,   shouting  alerm. 
Calling  "Beware,"  with  lugubrious  singing. 
The  butterflies  there  in  tl:ie  bush  were  roEifnce- 
ing. 

The  smell  of  the  grass  caught  youj'  sould  In  a 

So  v.hy  be  a-  fearing  the  spurs  and  the  traces, 
0  broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dajicing? 

You  were  born  with  the  pride  of  the  lords  great 
end  old  en 

Who  danced,  through  the  ages,  in  corridors 
golden. 

In  all  the  wide  farm-place  the  person  m.ost  huriang 
You  spoke  out  so  plainly  with  squealing  and 
capering. 

With  whinnying,   snorting  contorting,  and 
prancing, 

AS  ;.ou  d:*c.ged  your  pursuers,  looking  askance. 
With  Greek- footed  figures,  and  Parthenon  paces, 
0  broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 

The  grasshoppers  cheered.     "Keep  whirling,"  they 
said. 

The  insolent  sparrows  called  from  the  shed 
"If  men  will  not  laugh,  make  them  wish  t  he;y  were 
dead." 

But  arch  were  your  thoughts,  all  malice  dis- 
placing. 

Though  the  horse-killers  came,  wj.th  snake-whips 
advancing. 

You  bantered  and  cantered  sway  ;^our  last  ch&nce. 
And  they  scourged  you,  with  Hell  in  their 

sT:)eech  md  tlieir  fwces, 
0  broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 

"Nobody  cares  for  „.ou,"  rattled  the  crows. 
As  you  drag  the  whole  reaper,  next  day,  dov.Ti 
the  rovvs. 

The  three  mules  held  back,  yet  you  danced  on 
vour  toes. 


€ 
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You  pulled  like  a  racer,  and  kept  the  mules 
chasing. 

You  t angle rl  tlie  harness  ^/ith  bright  eyes  side- 
glancing, 

l-Vhile  the  drunk  driver  Med  you- a  pole  for  a 
lance- 

And  the  giant  mules  hit  at  you-keeping  their 
places . 

0  broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 

In  thst  lest  afternoon  your  boyish  heart  broke. 
The  hot  v;5.nd  came  dov/n  like  a  sledge-hammer 
stroke . 

The  blood-sucking  fl:ies  to  rare  feast  av/oke. 
And  they  searched  out  your  v/ounds,  your  death- 

v/arrant  tracing. 
And  the  merciful  men,  their  religion  enhancing. 
Stopped  the  red  reaper,   to  give  you  a  chance. 
Then  you  died  on  the  prairie,  and  scorneti  all 
di  s grace  a  ^ 

0  broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 
ASSlGlfiviENT:    Do  one  of  the  follov/ing: 

1.  Use  these  words  in  sentences J 

Rigging 

Logging 

Ringing 

Longing 

Banging 

Some  t^'^ing 

Going 

V/alking 

Breathin<.' 

2.  Make  up  a  story  using  in^  v/ords. 
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NATURE  Am  SCIENCE 


LESSON  II 


TIME;     45  minutes. 
PTTRPOSE:     To  read  orally. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Introduce  the  article,  "Maud  Slye  And  Her  Mice" 

found  on  P.  251  in  Panorama  by  presenting  the 
following:     In  the  Atomic  Age  in  which  we  live 
we  have  seen  science  contribute  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  our  civilization.     In  the  field 
of  medicine  much  study  has  been  done  on  heart  I 
ailments,  polio,  and  cancer.    Did  you  ever  ' 
wonder,  however,  how  the  early  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  research  felt  when  they  made  their 
first  discoveries?     Today  we  are  going  to  read 
about  a  woman  who  kindled  the  first  fire  in 
cancer  research  through  long,  tedious  hours 
under  primitive  conditons. 

2.  Assign  a  paragraph  from  the  article  to  each  sttt- 
dent.     Allow  each  person  to  read  silently  his 
material  and  to  ask  any  questions  on  pronunci- 
ation. 

3.  The  teacher  by  demonstrating  should  stress  pos- 
ture.    Have  students  stand,  making  themselves 
very  tall.     Have  them  keep  their  chins  up  and 
their  eyes  front. 

4.  Instruct  everyone  with  the  exception  of  the  per- 
son who  is  reading  to  close  his  book.  Also 
inform  the  students  that  at  the  end  of  the  read- 
ing exercise,  they  will  be  expected  to  answer 
several  questions  based  upon  the  article. 

5.  Allow  students  to  read. 

6.  1.Vhen  they  have  finished,  put  the  following 
questions  on  the  board: 

1,  Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Maud 
Slye. 

2.  Describe  her  laboratory. 
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3.  What  are  some  of  the  important  results  of 
her  work? 

4.  Describe  one  of  her  experiments. 

5.  Explain  how  this  research  may  be  helpful 
to  mankind. 

ASSIGNMENT:    Find  a  current  article  on  cancer.     You  may  use  a 
current  newspaper  or  magazines  such  as  News  Week, 
Time,  Life,  Readers'  Dl/g^est,  etc.     Read  the 
article  to  find  five  pertinent  facts  on  which  you 
should  be  prepared  to  discuss  In  an  informal  dis- 
cussion based  upon  the  following  question:  What 
are  some  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  cancer  research^ 
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NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 


LESSON  III 


TIME:     45  minutes, 

PURPOSE:    To  organize  a  club. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Write  the  following  question  on  the  hoard. 

What  are  some  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  this  topic,  using  the 
information  which  they  obtained  from  their  react- 
ing of  articles  based  upon  this  subject, 

3.  Using  the  material  from  Your  Speech  And  Mine 
by  Watkins  and  Frost,  pp.  95-99,  with  the  aid 
of  the  students  make  plans  for  organizing  a 
nature  or  science  club. 

4.  After  determining  the  name,  purpose,  and  the 
scope  of  the  club,  guide  the  students  in  the 
writing  of  the  constitution. 

5.  Appoint  two  committees:     one  to  write  the  con- 
stituion;  the  other  to  give  program  suggestions, 

6.  Allow  the  students  to  work  in  their  particular 
groups  v\/ith  the  teacher  giving  individual 
guidance  to  each  group. 

1.  Write  the  proposed  constitution  neatly  in  ink 
on  white  paper. 

2.  Write  the  proposed  suggestions  for  future  pro- 
grams neatly  in  ink  on  white  paper. 


ASSIGNMENT: 
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NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 


LESSON  IV 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  organize  club. 

To  develop  vocabulary. 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 


Have  a  member  of  the  constitution  committee 
read  the  constitution.     Correct  and  adopt  it. 


2.    Have  election  of  officers. 


3. 


4. 


Following  outlined  procedure  in  Watkins  and 
Frost  have  the  first  business  meeting  in  which 
the  proposed  program  plans  are  discussed  and 
adopted , 

After  the  meeting  has  been  closed  according  to 
parliamentary  procedure,  introduce  the  follow- 
ing vocabulary  words: 


Lee 

bollard 
clipper 
solvent 
equinox 


recalcitrant 
impotent 
omnipotent 
obliterate 


5. 


According  to  the  method  stated  previously,  break 
down  the  words  and  then  discuss  the  meanings  as 
the  word  is  used  in  context.    Have  the  students 
put  this  material  in  their  notebooks. 

Ask  the  students  to  relate  experiences  that 
they  have  had  during  severe  wind  storms. 


ASSIGNMENT:     1.    Read  pp.  238-257,  "Wind  And  Fury"  in  Panorama. 

2.     Answer  the  following:    What  parts  of  the  selec- 
tion seem  most  vivid  to  you?  Why? 


NATURE  AKD  SCIENCE 
LESSON  V 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  develop  skills  necessary  for  bodily  movement  by 
means  of  the  pantomime, 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Review  the  vocabulary  words  which  were  discussed 

in  the  previous  lesson  by  having  students  use 
them  in  sentences. 

2.  Use  the  following  questions  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  article,  "Wind  And  Fury." 

a.  Prove  that  the  title  fits  the  selection. 

b.  Describe  the  port  before  the  hurricane 
broke . 

c.  Tell  the  story  of  Mrs.  St,  Peter  and  her 
family, 

d.  Describe  Miss  Malvina  Parton.    What  admir- 
able qualities  of  character  did  she  have? 

e.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  excitement  at 
the  Seymour  home. 

f .  What  other  exciting  events  occurred? 

g.  \¥hat  was  the  reaction  of  Captain  Nat  to  the 
crowds  of  people  who  came  to  see  the  disas- 
ter?   Do  ^ou  agree  with  him? 

3,  Ask  students  to  demonstrate  by  using  only  ges- 
tures and  facial  expressions  the  following: 

a.    Mrs.  St,  Peter  as  she  looked  at  her  huS'- 
band's  idle  boat. 


b.  Captain  Nat  Taylor»s  telling  three  fisher- 
men that  "There's  going  to  be  weather.  My 
barometer's  falling.    Besides,  it  smells 
high  salt,  somehow," 

c.  Jim  Hale,   straddling  the  ridge  pole  of  the 
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Parton  house,  pointing  up  the  last  brick  on 
the  chlrnney,  finding  the  wind  to  be  a  nui- 
sance, j 

d.    Miss  Malvina  Parton  as  she  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  dreadful  wind,  then  tried  to 
close  the  window. 

0,     A  crate  of  tomatoes  in  front  of  the  grocery- 
store  has  toppled  over  and  two  men  scramble 
to  help  Eph  Turner  pick  them  up.    As  the 
wind  is  too  much  for  them,  they  steady  them- 
selves against  the  brick  wall  and  laugh. 

f .  Tom  Seymour  wrestling  to  set  the  winter 
covers  over  his  garden. 

g.  Saint  Peter,  leaning  against  the  storm, 
carrying  tv/o  anchors  out  of  his  house  door, 
was  angry  because  he  was  worried. 

ASSIGNMENT:    Use  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences. 

Write  one  paragraph.     Include  also  an  interesting 
j  title  that  will  catch  one*s  eye. 

;  1.    How  well  I  remember  my  most  exciting  experience! 

I  2.     It  happened  one  day  last        (Give  time) 

3.  Once  I  had  a  very  exciting  experience. 

4,  I  shall  never  forget  my  most  exciting  experi- 
ence . 


In  writing  your  paragraph  based  upon  your  most 
exciting  experience  be  sure  that  everything  that 
you  say  adheres  to  your  topic  sentence* 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 


LESSON  VI 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  students*  ablllt;y  to  converse  with  others. 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 


2. 


3. 


Exchange  paragraphs.     Ask  students  to  judge  the 
paragraphs  from  the  point  of  view  whether  the 
writer  stuck  to  his  topic,  the  main  sentence, 
and  to  rank  them  according  to  the  following: 
A-Excellent;  B-Good;  C-Fair;  D-Poor;  and  E-Very 
poor. 

Return  the  papers  to  the  owners  and  have  some 
of  the  papers  that  received  a  mark  of  A  read 
aloud  for  everyone  to  judge. 

Give  the  assignment  for  the  following  day,  and 
then  allow  the  students  to  prepare  it. 


ASSIGNMENT:    Work  in  groups  in  which  you  do  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Carry  on  a  conversation  while  you  pantomime 
(a)  riding  on  the  front  seat  of  a  car  with  one 
as  the  driver.     As  you  ride  along  the  country- 
side, you  suddenly  come  upon  some  cows  which 
are  crossing  the  street  in  front  of  you;  (b) 
sitting  on  the  top  steps  of  a  porch  watching  an  j 
ominous  cloud  in  the  sky;   (c)   standing  over  an 
experiment  in  the  chemistry  lab,;   (d)  in  a 
classroom  before  the  class  begins.     You  have 
just  customized  your  car. 

2.  Carry  on  a  conversation  while  you  pantomime  a 
family  around  the  dining  table.     You  have  just 
returned  from  a  hike  in  the  woods. 

3.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  which  are  comparable 
to  these  in  form,  with  the  approval  of  the 
teacher,  you  may  use  them. 
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NATURE  AKD  SCIENCE 


LESSON  VII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 
PURPOSE:    To  converse  with  others. 
ACTIVITIES:  1. 


2. 


5. 


4. 


ASSIGNMENT:  1. 


2. 


Before  students  participate  in  their  conversa- 
tions, with  their  help,  make  a  list  of  pleas- 
ant and  unpleasant  hahits  in  genera]  conversa- 
tion.    I'.'rite  these  on  the  board  where  they  will 
be  visible  during  the  conversations.  | 

Have  the  students'  conversations  v/hich  were  ■ 
prepared  during  assignment  prior  to  this  lesson. 

As  each  grouj^  is  participating,  have  the  stu-  j 
dents  who  are  listening  v/rite  in  their  notebooks  > 
comments  on  v/hether  the  members  adhered  or 
didn't  to  the  list  of  pleasant  habits  in  general 
conversation.  [ 

I 

Introduce  the  assignment  by  saying  that  in  order' 
to  be  a  good  conversationalist  v^'e  must  have  a 
resource  of  subjects.     A  safe  one  to  rely  upon 
is  the  discussion  of  a  pet.     In  your  reading 
for  tomorrow  you  will  discover  a  rather  strange 
animal  which  t he  author  enjoyed  as  his  pet. 

Read  pp.  259-271,  "Old  Mister  High-Power"  in 
Panorama. 

Ans.'er  the  following  questions s 

a.     Explain  the  meaning  of  the  title. 

How  did  the  author  acquire  Mr.  High-Pov/er? 
How  v/as  Mr.  High-Power  regarded  by  the  dog? 
Vi/hat  wes  the  diet  of  the  pet  skunk*? 
What  was  the  end  of  Mr.  High-Pov;er? 


b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 
f . 


Give  your  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
author  is  an  expert  observer  of  nature. 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 


LESSON  VIII 

TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  follow  simple  parliamentary  procedure, 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Allow  the  club  president  to  conduct  the  class. 

Have  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  by 
the  secretary.    For  the  main  part  of  the  meet- 
ing the  president  can  lead  the  class  discus- 
^  sion,  using  the  questions  which  were  given  in 

the  previous  assignment. 


2.  The  teacher  should  carefully  guide  the  students 
in  the  use  of  parliamentary'  procedure,  making 
sure  that  the  meeting  has  been  correctly  closed 
before  starting  the  next  phase  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Use  one  of  the  workbooks  or  Practical  English 
and  review  adjectives,  particularly  those 
appealing  to  the  senses. 

4.  Read  the  following  selection  to  the  students 
and  ask  them  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  Try 
to  obtain  from  them  that  the  material  is  very 
dull  and  uninteresting  as  it  contains  no  words 
that  present  vivid  pictures, 

Tom  went  hunting  in  the  woods  one  day.  He 
fired  at  a  deer  but  caught  nothing  as  he  had 
forgotten  to  load  his  gun, 

5.  Have  students  rewrite  the  above  material, 
using  adjectives  to  give  it  more  flavor. 

ASSIGNMENT:     1.     Read  pp,  272-275,  "The  Mole"  in  Panorama. 


2, 


Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  that  you  feel 
made  the  description  more  vivid. 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 


LESSON  IX 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:  To  develop  oral  skills  by  means  of  simple  narration. 
To  develop  a  simple  outline. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Use  the  following  questions  as  a  basis  for 

discussion. 

a.  How  does  the  author  arouse  our  s;/mpathy  for 
his  subjects 

b.  Mention  several  interesting  facts  that  you 
learned  about  the  mole. 

c.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  death  of  the 
mole  • 

2.    Have  several  of  the  students  write  on  the  board 
the  list  of  adjectives  that  they  found  in  this 
selection. 


3.    Discuss  the  value  that  these  words  have  in 
context . 


4.  Display  collection  of  nature  and  science  pic- 
tures (Saturday  Evening  Post  covers)  and  ask 
each  student  to  select  a  picture  that  he  would 
like  to  use  as  a  verbal  story.  | 

5.  Next  discuss  simple  narrative  organization  which 
has  1.  a  beginning  to  attract  attention;  2,  the 
body  which  builds  up  to  a  climax;  and  3.  the 
clincher  sentence  which  "clinches"  the  action.  | 

6.  The  teacher  should  demonstrate  this  by  taking  ! 
one  of  the  pictures  and  telling  a  story,  follow- 
ing this  procedure. 

7.  The  teacher  should  write  on  the  board  1.  her 
beginning  sentence;  2.  steps  used  in  the  body; 
and  3.  the  clincher  sentence. 

8.  Allow  students  to  begin  their  outlines  for 
their  talks. 


ASSIGNIAENT:     1,    Follow  directions  given  in  class  for  an  out- 
line for  a  speech  on  narration. 

2.    Practice  the  prepared  talk  based  upon  a  story 
which  the  picture  suggests. 
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NATURE  Al^  SCIENCE 


LESSON  X 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE;     To  give  an  oral  based  upon  simple  narration, 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Put  the  following  questions  on  the  board  to  be 

answered  orally  at  the  end  of  each  talk. 

a.  Was  the  speaker  interested  in  his  subject? 

b.  Did  the  subject  interest  the  audience? 

c.  Did  the  speaker  know  his  subject  well? 

d.  Did  the  speaker  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
audience  at  the  beginning  of  the  talk? 

e.  Did  the  speaker  keep  the  attention  of  the 
audience  during  the  talk? 

f .  Did  the  speaker  have  an  interesting  con- 
clusion? 

2#     Have  the  students  give  their  talks  on  narration, 
making  use  of  the  picture  by  displaying  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  talk. 


lASSIGNMENT  J     1 . 


2. 


3. 


Answer  the  following:     Of  what  help  were  the 
questions  which  we  discussed  at  the  end  of 
each  talk? 

Review  the  following  articles  by  creating  five 
original  questions  based  upon  each  one - 

"Wind  And  Fury" 

"Old  Mister  High-Power" 

"Maud  Slye  And  Her  Mice" 

"The  Mole" 

Review  the  vocabulary  words  by  using  each  one 
in  a  sentence. 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 


LESSON  XI 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  review  for  a  unit  test. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.     Allow  the 

students  to  ask  their  own  questions  to  determine 
which  is  the  better  team. 

2.     If  the  students  fail  to  bring  out  all  the  per- 
tinent points,  the  teacher  should  supplement 
the  students*  questions. 

.  3.     Spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  period  drilling 
on  the  vocabulary  words  in  this  unit. 

jASSIGNMENT:     Review  all  the  articles  and  vocabulary  words  dis- 
cussed in  this  unit  for  a  test. 


UNIT  TEST  ON  NATURE  MP  SCIENCE 


LESSON  XII 


Match  the  numbers  in  column  I  with  the  letters  in  column  n. 
I 

1.  Equinox 

2.  Lee 

3.  Bollard 

4.  Recalcitrant 

5.  Clipper 

6.  Omnipotent 

7.  Solvent 

8.  Obliterate 

9.  Impotent 


II 

A.  Lacking  in  power 

B.  Stubborn 

C.  All  powerful 

D.  A  substance  capable  of  dissolving  other  substances 

E.  A  certain  type  of  sailing  vessel  built  for  speed 
P.  A  time  when  the  da^s  and  nights  are  equal 

G.  Erase 

H.  The  sheltered  side 

I.  A  vertical  post  on  a  wharf 


Answer  the  following  questions  carefully  and  completely. 

1.  State  specifically  some  of  the  experiments  that  Maud 
Slye  made  in  her  crude  laboratory, 

2.  ^/That  are  some  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  cancer  research? 

3.  Relate  an  exciting  incident  from  "Wind  And  Fury." 

4.  How  was  Mr,  High-Power  acquired  by  the  author? 

5.  What  was  his  end? 

6.  Why  did  you  feel  sorry  for  the  mole? 

7.  l(Vhat  finally  happened  to  him? 


II 
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III.     Of  what  purpose  is  a  club  constitution? 

IV.     1.    List  several  pleasant  habits  that  should  be  acquired 
during  general  conversation. 

2,    What  can  you,  as  an  individual,  do  to  make  full  use  of 
these  habits? 

V.     1.    ^^at  does  an  adjective  do  for  a  sentence? 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  several  adjectives. 

3.  Underline  each  adjective  that  you  use. 

VI.    What  three  steps  should  you  follow  in  making  an  outline 
for  a  speech  or  narration? 


UNIT  -  3  -  ART  OF  LIVING 
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I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  ability  to  think  and  to  organize  ideas, 

2.  To  gain  power  in  the  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing. 

3.  To  gain  power  in  the  reception  of  thought  through 
reading  and  listening, 

4#    To  increase  understanding  of  social  behavior. 

5«    To  acquire  ideals  adequate  for  successful  living. 

6#     To  possess  an  habitual  vision  of  greatness. 

II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Listening  to  find  the  main  ideas  in  the  article,  "The 
Good  Mixer,"  pp.  277-278  in  Panorama. 

2.  Reading  to  find  the  main  ideas  from  the  article,  "The 
Good  Mixer,"  pp.  278-284  in  Panorama. 

3.  Developing  organizational  skills  by  making  a  simple 
outline  on  "The  Good  Mixer." 

4.  Introducing  people  properly  and  carrying  on  intelli- 
gent conversations. 

5.  Writing  a  friendly  letter  thanking  someone  for  a  gift, 

6.  Addressing  an  envelope  for  the  thank-you  letter. 

7.  Reading  orally  for  the  main  ideas  in  the  article, 
"Your  Inferiority  Complex,"     pp.  312-322  in  Panorama. 

8.  Increasing  vocabulary  by  observing  words  used  in 
context . 


Ill,     STUD^iNT  ACTIVITIES: 

l|  1,    Vocabulary  study  from  "The  Good  Mixer,"  pp.  277-284 

in  Panorama. 
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2.  Listening  for  the  main  ideas  while  the  teacher  reads 
a  section  from  "The  Good  Mixer,"  pp.  277-278  in 
Panorama. 

3.  Reading  from  the  article,  "The  Good  Mixer,"  to  find 
the  main  ideas,  on  pp.  278-284  in  Panorama. 

4.  Reading  from  "The  Good  Mixer"  to  ansv/er  specific 
questions • 

5.  Making  a  simple  outline  based  upon  "The  Good  Mixer." 

6.  Making  an  introduction  and  following  it  with  a  brief 
conversation. 

7.  Read  "With  Love  Prom  Aunt  Hildegarde,"  pp.  307-311 
in  Panorama  to  answer  specific  questions, 

8.  Taking  a  quiz  on  "With  Love  From  Aunt  Hildegarde." 

9.  Writing  a  friendly  letter  thanking  someone  for  a  gift. 

10.  Addressing  an  envelope  for  the  thank-you  letter. 

11.  Vocabulary  study  from  "Your  Inferiority  Complex," 
pp.  312-322  in  Panorama. 

12.  Reading  pp.  313-316,  "Your  Inferiority  Complex"  in 
Panorama  to  answer  specific  questions. 

13.  Reading  pp.  316-321,  "Your  Inferiority  Complex"  in 
Panorama  to  find  the  main  ideas, 

14.  Reviewing  vocabulary  words  by  doing  a  crossword  puz2iLe. 

15.  Reviewing  articles  by  means  of  original  questions. 


IV.     SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  STUDENTS: 
TEXT :  Panorama 


V.     Time;     10  days  including  the  evaluation. 
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LESSON  PLANS  FOR  THE  ART  OF  LIVING 
LESSON  I 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    Listening  to  find  the  main  ideas  in  the  article, 
"The  Good  Mixer." 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Ask  the  students  the  following:     According  to  ! 

your  own  beliefs  how  would  you  define  a  "good 
mixer" , 

2.  With  one  of  the  students  at  the  blackboard  ask 
students  to  list  social  skills  which  everyone 
should  have  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self. 

3.  Have  students  v/rlte  the  following  words  in  their  i 
notebooks.  Break  words  do\'VTi  into  syllables  for  ! 
pronunciation,  then  find  the  words  used  in  con-  j 
text  for  meaning. 

Ego 

Petulant 

Antipathy 

Inconsistent 

Fallacy 

Infallible 

4.  Have  students  close  their  books  while  the 
teacher  reads  the  folowing  material  pp.  277- 
278  of  the  article,  "The  Good  Mixer,"  in 
Panorama.     Before  reading,  write  the  question. 
What  is  the  point  of  the  story  told  about 
Theodore  Roosevelt? 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  at  a  reception  given  to 
welcome  him  to  V/yoming,  was  shaking  hands  with 
a  long  line  of  admirers.     The  official  intro-  i 
ducer  standing  by  his  side  whispered  that  a  || 
certain  man  approaching  had  previously  met  the  ' 
colonel,  who  undoiibtedly  recalled  him. 

"No,  I  can't  recall  him,"  Roosevelt  whispered 
back. 

"He's  been  to  the  White  House  and  lunched 
with  you.     His  name's  Watson." 
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"Oh,  yes,  I  know  who  he  is  now.     How  many 
children  has  he?" 

"Five,  no,  he  has  six-- another  was  born  just 
a  few  days  ago." 

When  Watson  reached  Roosevelt,  both  hands 
were  grasped  and  ptunped  heartily  up  and  down. 
"My  dear  fellow,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  delightful  hour  we 
spent  together  in  Washington.  How  are  those 
five,  oh  no,  I  believe  you  have  six  children 
now?  " 

Small  wonder  that  V/atson  was  from  that  moment 
an  ardent  Rooseveltian. 

Roosevelt  loved  human  beings  and  derived 
satisfaction  from  making  them  happy.     That  is 
why  he  was  one  of  the  world's  most  competent 
mixers.     He  knew  that  nothing  pleases  a  person 
as  being  remembered — especially  by  the  great. 

Do  you  want  to  be  a  good  mixer?    Then  why 
not  look  into  the  techniques  of  this  art  of 
mixing?    The  secret  of  succeeding  socially  lies 
in  making  other  people  feel  pleased  with  them- 
selves,  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  make 
people  pleased  with  themselves  is  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  be  seen  and  heard  to  advantage. 


5.  Have  students  answer  the  question.     What  is  the 
point  of  the  story  told  about    Theodore  \ 
Roosevelt? 

6.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  their  answer  is  the  main 
idea  of  the  section  which  you  have  just  read. 

7.  Have  students,  read  silently  "Why  People  Are  ! 
Liked"  for  the  main  idea  in  each  paragraph.  ' 
Have  the  students  write  this  material  in  the 
reading  section  of  their  notebooks. 

8.  If  time  permits,  follow  the  same  procedure  for  j 
"Laugh  With  But  Not  At."  ' 

ASSIGNMENT:     1.     Finish  reading  "The  Good  Mixer,"  pp.  ^77-284 

in  Panorama .     As  you  read,  keep  in  mind  the 
main  ideas. 


An5?wer  the  following: 

1.  ViHiy,  according  to  the  author,  are  people 
liked?    Give  your  reasons  for  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  with  him. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween laughing  with  a  person  and  laughing 
at  a  person. 

3.  Discuss  the  importance  of  having  a  stock  of 
ideas. 

4.  In  your  own  words,  define  restraint  and 
explain  when  this  quality  should  he  eiiployec3« 

5.  ^Wciat  is  a  cocky  person?  What  characteristics 
irritate  you  most? 

6.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  avoid  envy?    Why  do 
you  think  that  avoiding  envy  is  important? 


ART  OP  LIVING 


LESSON  II 


TIME:     45  minutes, 

PURPOSE:    To  make  a  simple  outline  based  upon  the  article, 
"The  Good  Mixer." 

ACTIVITIES:     1,    Use  the  questions  in  the  previous  assignment  as 

a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  this  article. 

2.  Write  on  the  board  the  nine  divisions  of  the 
article,  following  this  procedure: 

I.    I'Vhy  people  are  liked 

A. 
B. 

II.     Laugh  with  but  not  at 
A. 
B. 
C. 

III.    Knowing  how  to  do  things 
A. 
B. 

IV,  Sportsmanship 
A. 
B. 

V,    The  well-dressed  mind 
A. 
B. 

VI.    Remembering  people 
A, 
B. 

VII.  Restraint 
A. 
B. 

VIII,  Cockiness 
A. 
B. 
C. 

IX,    Avoiding  envy 
A. 
B. 

3,  Every  paragraph  contains  one  main  idea.  Write 
that  idea  for  A.,  B,,  or  C,  under  each  sub- 
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division.  When  you  finish,  you  should  have  an 
outline  for  the  article  . 

Finish  the  outline  on  "The  Good  Mixer." 

Review  the  vocabulary  words  which  were  taken 
from  this  article  by  using  each  one  in  an  in- 
formative sentence. 
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ART  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  III  !: 
TIME!     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  introduce  people  properly  and  to  carry  on  intelli- 
gent conversations.  ' 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Use  the  following  material  as  an  introduction  | 

to  this  lesson* 

True  politeness  is  to  do  the  kindest  thing  in  ' 
the  kindest  way.    The  system  of  conventional 
forms  required  by  good  breeding  is  called  eti- 
quette.    We  are  always  more  comfortable  when  we 
feel  that  we  know  how  to  meet  different  situa- 
tions in  social  life  as  they  present  themselves. 
Although  very  few  of  you  will  ever  be  required 
to  meet  the  formal  demands  of  a  royal  court, 
diplomatic  presentations,  etc.,  many  of  you 
will  be  involved  in  the  proper  behavior  in  a 
business  office,  in  the  street  car,  at  the 
movies,  in  informal  entertaining,  in  private 
homes,   in  making  introductions,   and  in  talking 
over  the  telephone.    We  may  never  acquire  the 
polished  manners  of  our  diplomats,  but  we  can  i 
make  our  manners  acceptable  enough  to  make  us  I 
welcome  in  any  society  if  our  aim  is  always  to 
put  the  other  person  at  ease. 

2.  A  man  is  always  introduced  to  a  woman,  except 
in  the  case  of  men  of  very  high  rank;  the 
woman's  name  is  mentioned  first.  Introduce 
your  girl  to  a  boy  who  is  a  friend  of  yours. 
You  meet  near  the  dancing  floor. 
Have  several  students  participate  in  this  intro-J 
duction. 

3.  A  young  woman  is  always  presented  to  a  much 
older  woman,  a  young  man  to  a  much  older  man, 
but  usually  an  older  man  is  presented  to  a  wom- 
an whether  she  is  young  or  old.  j 
Introduce  to  ^our  mother  two  classmates  who  ' 
have  come  to  your  home  to  attend  a  party. 


4,     In  entertaining  a  large  party  of  friends  the 


host  or  hostess  sees  that  an  incoming  guest 
meets  a  small  group  standing  near  him  and  then 
as  the  party  progresses  other  individuals  may- 
continue  the  Introductions.     It  is  always  dif- 
ficult and  rather  embarrassing  to  a  newcomer  to 
be  introduced  to  each  individual  in  a  very 
large  group. 

Pretend  that  you  are  host  at  a  party.     Greet  a 
friend  of  yours  from  another  town,  and  intro- 
duce him  to  two  people- -a  boy  and  a  girl  who 
are  seated  near  the  entrance  of  the  room, 

5.  Stress  the  fact  that  after  an  introduction  has 
been  given,  oftentimes  there  is  an  embarrassing 
moment  of  silence  unless  someone  takes  the 
initiative  to  start  a  conversation. 

6.  Think  of  a  situation  in  which  you  can  make  an 
Introduction  and  then  follow  it  with  brief 
conversation.    You  may  have  several  people  in 
your  group,  if  you  wish. 

7,  Allow  the  students  to  divide  Into  groups  to 
discuss  plans  for  their  introductions  and 
conversations. 

8,  If  time  permits,  review  the  vocabulary  words 
by  having  the  students  give  their  original 
sentences . 

ASSIGNMENT:     Choose  one  or  two  people  to  work  with  you  and 
plan  an  introduction  with  a  brief  conversation 
following. 


ART  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  IV 

TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  intiOduce  people  and  to  carry  on  a  conversation. 


ACTIVITIES:     1.     Have  students  give  their  speeches  of 

xntxoduction. 


2,  Have . students  listen  to  see  if  the  proper  form 
of  introduction  has  been  given. 

3,  After  each  set  of  speakers  has  finished,  dis- 
cuss:    (1)  points  that  were  merit able;  (2) 
points  that  could  be  improved, 

4,  Do  you  feel  that  each  person  has  followed  the 
good  habits  used  in  informal  conversation  that 
we  learned  in  a  previous  unit? 

5,  Inti-oduce  the  assignment  by  asking  this 
question  -  How  do  you  choose  gifts  for  people? 

ASSIGNIffiNT:     Read  in  Panorama,  pp.  507-311  the  article,  "With 

Love  From  Aunt  Hildegarde,"  to  find  out  the  method 
she  used  for  choosing  gifts. 

You  will  be  given  a  quiz  on  this  material  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  class  period. 


ART  OF  LIVING 
LESSON  V 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  write  a  friendly  letter  thanking  a  person  for  a 
gift. 

ACTIVITIES:     1,     At  the  beginning  of  the  period  give  the 

following  check  quiz. 

1.  What  are  three  ways  of  choosing  presents 
for  other  people? 

2,  What  method  did  Aunt  Hildegarde  use? 

5.    Name  at  least  two  of  the  gifts  that  she 
gave . 

4.     Tell  why  they  were  selected  by  Aunt 
Hildegarde . 

2,  When  you  receive  a  gift,  how  do  you  generally 
show  your  appreciation? 

3,  Discuss  the  "friendly  letter"  form,  illustrat- 
ing the  format  on  the  board. 

4,  With  the  help  of  the  students  set  up  an  out- 
line which  they  can  use  for  writing  their 
letters,  thanking  someone  for  a  gift, 

ASSIGNMENT:    Using  ink,  white  paper,  and  the  outline  which  we 
made  in  class,  write  a  friendly  letter  in  which 
you  thank  someone  for  a  gift. 
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ART  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  VI 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  address  envelopes  for  the  friendly  letter. 


ACTIVITIES!  1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 


5. 


ASSIGNI^NT:  1. 


Put  on  the  board  the  procedure  to  follow  when 
addressing  an  envelope. 

Give  envelopes  to  students. 

Have  them  address  an  envelope  to  the  person  to 
whom  they  wrote  the  thank- you  letter. 

Discuss  the  following  vocabulary  words  from 
"Your  Inferiority  Complex."    Write  the  words  in 
the  notebooks,  break  them  into  syllables,  get 
clues  from  the  context  for  meanings. 

Egocentric 
Environment  al 
Posing 
Bluff 

Derogatory 

Pathological 

Compensate 

Rationalizing 

Humility 

Use  these  questions  as  an  introduction  to  "Your 
Inferiority  Complex." 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  an  inferiority 
complex? 

2.  What  common  every-day  experiences  frequently 
tend  to  make  the  average  person  feel  in- 
ferior? 

In  Panorama  read  pp.  313-316,  "Your  Inferiority 
Complex." 


2.     Answer  the  following: 

1.    What  is  a  complex?    Discuss  the  meaning  of 


the  term.  Inferiority  complex 


2.  What  evidence  does  the  author  give  to  prove 
the  point  that  the  true  genius  does  not 
feel  superior. 

3,  Name  the  three  ways  in  which  the  victim  of 
an  inferiority  complex  may  try  to  escape 
from  it« 


ART  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  VII 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

'PURPOSE:  To  read  orally  for  the  main  ideas. 
ACTIVITIES:  1. 


Use  the  questions  given  in  the  previous  assign- 
ment as  a  basis  for  discussing  "Your Inferiority- 
Complex. " 


2.  Review  the  vocabulary  words  by  having  students 
use  them  in  sentences. 

3.  Assign  students  paragraphs  from  the  material  on^ 
pp.     316-321.     Allow  them  time  to  read  over  their 
material.    This  will  enable  the  teacher  to  help 
any  individual  with  pronunciation.     When  they 
are  ready,  ask  everyone  with  the  exception  of 
the  reader  to  close  his  book. 

4.  Introduce  the  reading  lesson  by  stating: 

We  are  going  to  listen  for  eight  ways  in  which 
people  compensate  for  feelings  of  inferiority. 
When  everyone  has  finished  reading,     I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  name  each  of  these  compensations 
and  tell  me  something  about  it. 

5.  Have  each  student  read  his  assigned  section. 

6.  After  the  material  has  been  read  put  the  follow- 
ing question  on  the  board:     What  are  the  eight 
ways  that  people  compensate  for  feelings  of  in- 
feriority?    Choose  three  of  them  and  explain 
each  one  in  detail. 


ASSIGNMENT:     1.    Finish  the  article. 


2.     Answer  the  following: 

1.  What  does  the  author  say  about  bluff? 

2.  What  does  he  say  about  posing? 

3.  What  does  he  mean  by  passing  it  on  to 
others? 


Give  an  example  of  a  situation  in  which 
you  rationalized. 

What  are  the  four  ways,  according  to  the 
author,  which  a  person  may  use  to  cure 
an  inferiority  complex? 


c 
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ART  OF  LIVING 
LESSON  VIII 


TIMES     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  review  vocabulary  words  used  in  this  unit, 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 


2. 


ASSIGNIffiNT: 


Use  the  questions  in  the  previous  assignment  as 
a  means  for  discussing  "Your  Inferiority  Com- 
plex." 

Review  vocabulary  words  discussed  in  this  unit 
by  allowing  students  to  do  the  crossword  puzzle. 
The  words  which  are  not  used  in  the  puzzle  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  asking  students  to  use  them 
in  sentences. 


Review  the  following  articles:     "The  Good  Mixer," 
"With  Love  From  Aunt  Hildegarde,"  "Your  Inferiority 
Complex"  by  writing  15  questions  (five  on  each 
article).     We  will  use  the  questions  in  a  contest 
between  two  teams  during  our  next  lesson.    Be  sure 
that  you  know  the  answers. 
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ACROSS 


1.     Self-centered  1, 
11.  Pronoun 

20.     Serve  as  a  substitute 

30.     Angry  3. 

34.  Preposition  5. 

35.  Devising  acceptable  reasons  7. 
for  beliefs  which  cannot  9. 
be  creditably  justified  to  ]^2. 
oneself  in  terms  of  their  26. 
actual  motives  27. 

49.  Preposition 

51.     Small  amount  31, 

55.     Half  type  32. 

58.     Transgression  41. 

61.     Conjunction  42. 

65.     You  will  find  on  in  43. 

an  atlas  62. 

68.  Stop  64. 
73.     A  sign  of  the  zodiac 

76.     Self  66. 

80.     Girl's  name  67. 
85.    To  snuggle 
95.     The  quality  of  being 

humble  82. 

108.     Characterized  by  clear  90, 

reasoning  97, 
115,     A  type  of  dreaming  done  by  101. 

some 


DOM 


This  type  of  handicap 

may  cause  a  feeling 

of  inferiority 

Preposition 

Not  v;asteful 

Spigot 

Tavern 

Article 

Measurement 

You  will  find  these 

at  the  zoo 

Plowed 

Latin  v/ord  for  and 
Baseball  team 
Preposition 
Smallest  amount 
To  perceive 

No  one  likes  this  kind 
of  person 
To  mature 

Act  of  covering  up 

an  inferiority  complex 

by  a  shov/ 

Compact 

Interjection 

Pronoun 

Attempt 


ANSYffiR  TO  CROSSViORD  PUZZLE 
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ART  OP  LIVING 


LESSON  IX 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  review  material  for  unit  test. 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


Check  answers  of  the  crossword  puzzles  done  in 
the  previous  assignment. 

Divide  the  group  into  two  teams. 

Allow  students  to  ask  their  ov/n  questions  and 
to  judge  whether  to  give  the  person  who  answers 
credit  for  his  reply. 

If  all  the  material  is  not  covered  by  students' 
questions,  teacher  should  supplement  with  his 
material. 

Reward  the  team  that  received  the  highest  score 
with  pencils  or  blocks  of  paper. 


ASSIGNMENT: 


Review  all  of  the  questions  which  we  have  had  on 
this  unit  for  a  test  based  upon  the  articles  v/hich 
T/e  have  read  and  the  vocabulary  words. 
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UNIT  TEST  ON  ART  OF  LIVING 
LESSON  X 


I,     Match  the  v/ords  in  Column  I  with  the  meanings  in  Column  II, 
I 

Antipathy 
Posing 
Humility 
Ego 

Derogatory 
Petulant 
Bluff 
Compensate 
Complex 
Egocentric 


II 

Self 

Expressing  low  esteem 
Fretful 

Assuming  a  studied  attitude 
An  act  of  submission 

An  exaggerated  fear  with  regard  to  some  subject 
Dislike 
Self- centered 
To  make  up  for 

Pretension  by  shoY/  of  assurance 


II.  Read  the  following  article;  then  fill  in  the  spaces  the 
material  required  to  complete  the  outline. 

The  most  popular  game  in  the  world,  basketball,  was  I 
invented  in  1891  by  Dr.  James  Naismith,  physical  director 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  College  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
At  first  the  sport  was  not  popular;  in  fact  many  of  the 
young  men  of  the  1800 's  scoffed  at  basketball,  consider- 
ing it  a  "sissy"  game.     Because  of  its  restrictions 
against  bodily  contact,  gradually,  however,  this  opinion  ' 
changed.     The  game  was  not  "an  old  man's  game"  slow,  stupic3,' 
and  boring.     It  was  fast,  fascinating,  thrilling;  it 
called  for  high  speed,   quick  thinking,  perfect  teamwork. 


1. 
id. 
5. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10, 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
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and  great  physical  skills.     Within  a  few  years  the  Ameri- 
can public  became  wildly  enthusiastic  about  the  sport. 
Soon  every  gymnasium,  college,  high  school,  and  grammar 
school  in  the  land  had  basketball  teams.     Cities,  villages, 
towns,  industrial  plants,   and  church  groups  organized 
teams,  all  striving  for  regional  championships. 

Enthusiasm  for  this  game  is  not  limited  to  the  United 
State?,    Basketball,  a  sport  devised  by  an  American  for 
Americans,  has  been  adopted  by  the  whole  world.     Its  rules, 
standardized  by  an  American  committee  and  translated  into 
thirty  different  languages,  have  been  used  in  more  than 
seventy-five  countries.     An  indoor  sport  originally, 
basketball  is  played  outdoors  in  many  other  lands  -  Greece, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Prance.     For  example,  in  Estonia 
the  basketball  season,  beginning  in  October,  lasts  five 
months;  in  Honolulu  basketball  is  a  year-ro\md  sport. 
American  referees,  often  the  targets  of  audience  disap- 
proval, might  well  envy  referees  in  Italy.    There  a  referee 
has  the  authority  to  arrest  any  spectator  making  a  nui- 
sance of  himself  by  booing,  hissing,  or  complaining  loudly 
about  decisions. 

I.   

A-.   

B.  

II.  

A.   

B.  

C. 


III.     Complete  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the  blanks. 

1,     There  are  three  ways  of  choosing  presents  for  other 
people:  1.   ,  2.  ,  and  3.   . 


2.  The  method  that  Aunt  Hildegarde  chose  was  1.   . 

3.  Some  people  unconsciously  try  to  escape  from  an  in- 
feriority complex  by  1.  ,  2.   ,  or  3.   

4.  A  means  of  compensating  for  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
may  be  by  1,  ,  2.   ,  3.   ,  and  4.   


5.     If  you  really  want  to  overcome  that  feeling  of  in- 
feriority, you  must  1.   ,  2.   ,  3.   , 

and  4. 


IV.     How  would  you  introduce  the  following: 

1.  A  boy  your  age  to  your  father? 

2,  Your  father  to  your  teacher  (woman)? 

V.    Write  a  friendly  letter  to  me  telling  me  what,  according 
to  the  author,  a  person  must  do  in  order  to  become  a  good 
mixer. 
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UNIT  -  4  -  WAYS  OF  THINKING- 


I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  ability  to  think  and  to  organize  ideas. 

2.  To  gain  power  in  the  reception  of  thought  through 
reading  and  listening. 

3»    To  acquire  ideals  for  successful  living. 

II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  read  to  distinguish  facts  from  opinion  from  the 
article,  "How  To  Detect  And  Analyze  Propaganda." 

2.  To  develop  proper  study  habits. 

3.  To  organize  beginning  sentences  to  be  later  used  for 
Speech  of  Appeal. 

4.  To  organize  Speech  of  Appeal. 

5.  To  develop  oral  skills  by  giving  Speech  of  Appeal, 

6.  To  review  for  unit  test  by  studying  to  answer 
specific  questions. 

III.     STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  To  use  the  S.Q.SR.  Method  of  Study  for  Part  I, 

pp.  182-186  in  Panorama,  "How  To  Detect  And  Analyze 

Propaganda. " 

2.  To  make  a  notebook  containing  illustrations  of  the 
seven  propaganda  devices. 

3.  Reading  to  answer  specific  questions. 

4.  Devising  beginning  sentences  which  can  be  used  for 
Speech  of  Appeal. 

5.  To  make  an  outline  for  Speech  of  Appeal. 

6.  To  give  Speech  of  Appeal. 
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7.    To  review  the  questions  discussed  in  the  unit;  to 
prepare  for  a  test. 

IV.     SOURCES  OP  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  THE  STUDENT: 

TEXT:  Panorama 

CURRENT  MAGAZINES:  Time 

Life 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
V.    TIME:     9  days  including  the  evaluation. 


I 
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LESSON  PLANS  FOR  WAYS  OP  THINKING 


LESSON  I 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

iPURPOSE:    To  read  to  distinguish  facts  from  opinion, 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 


ASSIGNMENT: 


Look  up  the  word,  propaganda,  in  both  the 
abridged  and  the  unabridged  forms  of  the 
dictionary. 

What  does  the  terra  mean  to  you? 

Give  and  discuss  examples  of  propaganda.  Be 
sure  to  include  examples  of  both  good  and  bad. 

Illustrate  and  show  examples  of  name  calling 
and  testimonial  devices. 

Use  the  S.Q.3R.   (Method  used  in  the  B.  U.  Read- 
ing Clinic)  In  the  study  of  Part  I  of  "How  To 
Analyze  Propaganda,"  pp.  182-186  in  Panorama. 


Cut  from  newspapers  or  magazines  examples  of  these 
devices-name  calling  and  testimonial-which  will 
later  be  used  for  notebook  work. 
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STEPS  IN  TEXTBOOK  STUDY 


Step  1  -  Look  through  the  whole  assignment.    Read  the  headings 

if  there  are  any.     Read  the  summary  if  there  is  one.  li 
Try  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  content  of  the  whole  " 
lesson.    Later  you  can  piece  the  details  into  the 
framework    which  you  have  In  mind,  and  the  whole  lesson 
will  mean  more  to  you.  I 

Step  2  -  Think  of  the  questions  which  are  likely  to  be  answered 
in  the  lesson,     V/rite  these  questions  down  when  you  are 
first  learning  this  method  of  study.    Later  you  may 
keep  them  in  mind  only.    Then  read  to  find  the  answers 
to  the  questions.     In  this  way,  your  reading  will  have 
much  more  purpose,  and  you  will  remember  it  more  ! 
easily.     Often  the  headings  can  very  easily  be  turned  r 
into  questions,  | 

Step  3  -  Read  the  lesson  carefully.    Try  especially  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  you  have  raised. 

Step  4  -  Go  back  over  the  lessom  immediately*     Check  the  head- 
ings and  also  your  own  questions.     Ask  yourself:     "Do  I  ' 
remember  what  this  section  was  about?"     or  "Can  I 
answer  this  question?"     If  you  find  that  you  cannot,  yax 
know  that  you  must  reread  the  particular  part  which  you 
did  not  understand  or  have  forgotten.     Step  4  is  very  j 
important.     Giving  yourself  an  immediate  quiz  on  what  ll 
you  have  just  read  is  the  best  possible  way  to  prevent 

gorgetting.  j 

I 

Step  5  -  Some  time  later,  and  also  before  an  examination,  go  back 
I  to  your  headings  and  questions  again  and  quiz  yourself. 

Reread  only  those  parts  which  you  have  forgotten.  If 
you  have  taken  Steps  1,  2,  3,  and  4  faithfully,  you  will 
find  that  you  do  not  have  too  much  to  reread. 


STUDENTS  OFTEN  THINK  THAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  A  PARTICULARLY  I 
GOOD  JOB  OF  STUDYING  WHEN  THEY  READ  THE  SAME  MATERIALS 
OVER  AND  07 ER  AGAIN.     THIS  IS  NOT  TRUE.     IF  THE  RIGHT 
KIND  OF  STUDYING  IS  DONE  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  THERE  WILL 
BE  NO  NEED  FOR  EXTENSIVE  REREADING. 


(Material  from  Reading  Clinic,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts) 


WAYS  OP  THINKING 


LESSON  II 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  distinguish  fact  from  opinion  through  the  study  of 
I  an  article,  "How  To  Detect  And  Analyze  Propaganda." 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Discuss  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  chief  difference  between  a 
scientist  and  a  propagandist? 

2.  Is  propaganda  always  evil?     If  not,  can  you 
name  some  examples  of  good  propaganda? 

3.  What  was  the  author's  experience  during  the 
World  War?     What  did  his  experience  with 
Debs  teach  him? 


4.    Do  our  emotions  help  or  hinder  straight 
thinking? 

2.    Discuss  the  propaganda  devices-name  calling  and 
testimonial-  which  students  have  brought  in. 

3*    Discuss  and  Illustrate  two  new  devices:  glit- 
tering generalities  and  card  stacking. 

4.     If  time  permits,  read  to  the  students  Part  II 
which  defines  the  term,  propaganda  and  shows 
how  various  tyrants  have  used  this  device  in 
obtaining  power  for  themselves. 


ASSIGNMENT:    Bring  in  examples  of  the  two  new  propaganda  devices - 
glittering  generalities  and  card  stacking. 
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WAYS  OF  THINKING 


LESSON  III 


TIME!     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  distinguish  facts  from  opinion  from  reading  an 
article  on  propaganda. 


ACTIVITIES: 


ASSIGNMENT: 


1.  Finish  reading  Part  II,  pp.  187-193. 

2.  Discuss  the  following: 

1.  What  are  the  three  things  to  observe  about 
propaganda?    What  does  the  author  mean  by- 
conflict? 

2.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  the  word, 
conditioned? 

3.  What  is  the  chief  difference  between  the 
totalitarian  t^pe  of  government  and  the 
democratic  type  of  government? 

4.  What  are  the  dictators'  most  important 
means  of  control? 

5.  Explain  what  the  author  means  by  stating 
that  authority  flows  from  the  bottom  up 
and  obedience  from  the  top  down. 

6.  In  the  long  run,  is  dictatorship  as  effi- 
cient as  democracy?    Explain  why  you  believe 
that  democracy  has  a  great  advantage  over 
other  forms  of  government. 

3.  Check  on  the  devices  that  the  stiidents  have 
brought  to  class. 

4.  Discuss  the  transfer  device.    Be  sure  to  show 
illustrations.     Ask  students  to  g,3ve  you 
examples. 

Find  examples  of  the  transfer  device  in  either 
magazines  or  newspapers.     If  you  cannot  find  this 
device,  you  may  draw  an  example. 
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WAYS  OF  THINKING 
LESSON  IV 

TIME:     45  min-ates. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  proper  study  habits. 
ACTIVITIES:     I,    Give  the  notebook  requirements: 

A.  Make  an  attractive  cover. 

B.  Include  a  table  of  contents. 

C.  In  the  introduction  include: 

1.  A  table  of  contents 

2.  The  original  meaning  of  propaganda 

3.  The  present  meaning  of  propaganda 

4.  The  three  things  to  observe  about 
propaganda 

5.  State  a  good  way  to  analyze  propaganda 

D.  In  the  body  explain  and  illustrate  the 
seven  propaganda  devices. 

II.    Refer  to  text,  Panorajaia,  to  see  how  table  of 

contents  is  set  up.  Also  refer  to  other  texts, 
history,   science,  etc.,  for  the  format. 

III.    Discuss  the  propaganda  devices-bandwagon  and 
plain  folks- which  are  easy  to  find. 

IV.  Follow  the  S.Q.3R.  method.  Study  Part  III 
pp.  193-197.  Have  the  students  study  this 
material  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

ASSIGNMENT:     1.     Finish  reading  Part  III,  pp.  193-197. 

2.  Get  illustrations  for  the  bandwagon  and  plain 
folks  devices. 

3.  Begin  work  on  the  notebook. 
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3.     I  have  saved,  enough  money  for  cab  fares  to  'i 
and  from  the  dance,  but  if  I  use  my  money 
in  this  manner,  what  will  I  use  for  a  cor- 
sage? 

IV.     Suppose  that  you  were  in  a  situation  in  which 
your  life  depended  upon  your  selling  an  air- 
plane kit  to  customers  in  a  store.     Write  a  i| 
sentence  which  you  could  use  as  an  opening  sen-  ' 
tence  addressed  to  one  person  to  whom  you  are 
trying  to  sell  this  kit, 

f 

V,  After  students  have  written  sentences,  ask  a  ij 
few  of  them  to  stand  in  front  of  the  class  and  ! 
give  them  orally.  Discuss--Has  the  person  ! 
attracted  your  attention?     Why?    Why  not?  j 

VI.     Now  let's  pretend  that  you  are  trying  to  per- 
suade me  to  give  you  an  A  in  English.  Write 
an  opening  sentence  which  will  attract  my 
attention,  |j 

VII.     Again  have  students  give  sentences  orally.  In- 
form them  that  you  are  going  to  be  the  judge 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  at tent ion- getter 
sentence . 

ASSIGNMENT:     1.     Think  of  a  recent  occasion  in  which  you  tried 

to  persuade  someone  to  do  something. 

2.    Using  the  same  situation  write  two  sentences 

in  which  you  try  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
listener. 
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WAYS  OF  THINKING 


LESSON  V 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  organize  beginning  sentences  which  may  later  be 
•used  in  the  speech  of  appeal, 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     Teacher's  Introduction 


How  many  of  you  have  had  a  tough  time  asking 
your  dads  for  the  family  car  for  a  Saturday' 
night's  date?    Or  have  you  ever  tried  to  per- 
suade your  English  teacher  to  give  you  an  A? 
Possibly  you  have  been  selling  tickets  to  a 
recent  dance.     Were  you  successful?    V/ould  you 
like  to  know  how  to  sell  yourself  to  someone 
who  shows  no  interest?    Today  vie  are  going  to 
learn  how  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  by 
using  only  one  sentence. 

II.    Write  the  following  on  the  board: 

1.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  making  an 
airplane . 

2.  Would  you  care  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the 
Junior  Prom? 

3.  The  topic  of  my  speech  is  buying  guns. 

4.  May  I  borrow  the  family  car  tonight,  Dad? 

III.     Would  you  be  persuaded  by  any  of  these  state- 
ments to  do  any  of  the  suggested  things?  Why 
not?    Let's  take  the  family  car  situation. 
What  approach  do  you  use  when  you  ask  your 
father,  especially  if  he  has  a  new  car?  Have 
you  ever  tried  any  of  the  following? 

1.    Dad,  if  you  were  going  to  take  a  girl  to  a 
formal  dance,  do  ^ ou  think  it  is  fair  to 
expect  her  to  walk? 

•  2.  If  you  had  a  date  with  an  attractive  girl 
who  is  used  to  nice  things,  how  would  you 
get  her  to  the  forth- coming  Junior  Prom? 


WAYS  OP  THINKING 


LESSON  VI 
TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  organize  Speech  of  Appeal. 

ACTIVITIES:     1,     We  have  been  studying  ways  that  the  propagan- 
dist persuades  you  to  believe  hlmj  how  would 
you  go  about  asking  someone  to  persuade  you? 
Have  students  give  the  two  sentences  of  appeal 
which  they  did  for  their  assignment. 

2.  After  each  student  has  recited,  allow  the  other 
members  of  the  class  decide  which  sentence  is 
better. 

3.  Then  v/rite  one  of  the  sentences  on  the  board. 
With  students  make  a  list  of  items  which  should 
be  included  if  a  person  were  using  this  idea 
for  a  Speech  of  Appeal. 

4.  Number  the  items  according  to  their  order  of 
importance . 

5.  In  the  Speech  of  Appeal  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  speaker  should  be  concerned  with  his  be- 
lief in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 

6.  Vtfork  out  a  three- step  outline  with  students. 
Give  them  individual  help  with  their  outlines. 
Give  them  white  cards  upon  which  they  can  write 
their  final  copies. 


ASSIGNMENT:    Practice  the  Speech  of  Appeal  several  times  before 
coming  to  class. 


WAYS  OF  THINKING 


LESSON  VII 


ijTIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  give  Speech  of  Appeal. 

ACTIVITIES:     1,     Have  students  give  their  speeches  based  upon 

appealing  to  someone, 

2.    While  speakers  are  performing,     have  other  stu- 
dents write  in  their  notebooks  whether  speaker 
accomplished  his  goal-that  of  making  an  appeal 
to  the  listener.     If  he  did  not  accomplish  his 
goal,  have  students  offer  suggestions  which 
might  aid  him. 


ASSIGNMENT: 


Review  the  questions  which  we  have  studied  during 
this  unit  in  preparation  for  a  test. 
The  notebooks  are  due. 


WAYS  OF  THINKING 
LESSON  VIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  review  for  the  iinit  test  on  WAYS  OP  THINKING. 
ACTIVITIES:     1.     Check  propaganda  notebooks. 

2.  Use  questions  which  have  been  given  during 
assignments  as  basis  for  reviewing. 

3.  Allow  the  students  to  ask  questions  about 
anything  which  they  do  not  understand. 
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UNIT  TEST  ON  WAYS  OF  THINKING 
LESSON  IX 

I 

1.  ^/That  is  the  original  meaning  of  propaganda? 

2.  What  does  the  word  mean  today? 

3.  Give  two  examples  of  good  propaganda. 
Give  t.vo  examples  of  evil  propaganda. 

4.  Do  our  emotions  help  or  hinder  straight  thinking?  Explain. 

5.  What,  according  to  the  author,  are  the  three  things  to 
observe  about  propaganda? 

6.  What  are  the  dictators'  most  important  means  of  control? 

7.  Explain  the  following  propaganda  devices:   (l)  transfer, 
(2)  glittering  generalities,  and  (3)  card  stacking, 

8.  Vfliat  is  the  difference  between  name  calling  and  plain  folks 
devices? 

9.  What  is  a  good  way  to  analyze  propaganda? 

10.    ^.Vhat  is  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  Speech 
of  Appeal? 
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Green  Light 


Ahead! 


'T^HERE'S  a  green  light  ahead  of  you!  You're  growing  up  at  a  ^ 

time  when  our  factories  are  working  overtime.  More  food  and 
more  goods  are  needed  to  make  the  world  strong  for  democracy. 
More  goods  are  needed  on  the  home  front— more  stoves,  refrig- 
erators, TV  sets,  and  automobiles.  Able  beginners  are  needed  by 
the  thousands  to  work  in  our  factories. 

Many  other  job  fields  also  need  beginners.  We  need  thousands 
more  school  teachers,  nurses,  chemists,  scientists,  and  engineers. 
We  need  aviators,  merchant  seamen,  and  military  experts.  We 
need  typists,  stenographers,  and  secretaries.  We  need  accountants, 
bank  clerks,  and  salesmen.  We  need  young  workers  to  learn  the 
building  trades. 

So  you  have  a  green  light  ahead  of  you!  Which  career  road 
will  you  take?  One  or  more  of  these  career  roads  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  broad  highwav  of  success  for  you.  Others  may  turn  out 
to  be  byways— side  roads  which  will  lead  to  a  dead  end.  A  job 
which  starts  at  a  good  salary  now  may  "peter  out"  later;  then 
you'll  have  to  start  over.  Or  you  may  discover  that  you  don't  have 
talents  that  are  necessary  to  get  ahead  in  a  particular  field. 

You  should  choose  your  career  field  very  carefully.  You'll  want 
a  job  that  interests  and  challenges  you;  you'll  want  a  job  in  which 
you  can  use  your  abilities  to  the  best  advantage. 

Now  is  the  time  to  discover  the  career  field  that  is  best  for  you 
and  to  start  preparing  yourself  for  that  field.  Your  Career  can 
help  you  do  this  if  you  read  the  articles  carefully  and  do  the 
exercises  painstakingly.  What  you  get  out  of  Your  Career  will 
depend  on  how  much  time  and  thought  you've  put  into  it. 

But  remember  that  you're  on  your  first  job  right  now.  It's  an 
important  job,  too.  You're  busy  getting  an  education— and  your 
high  school  record  does  count  in  getting  a  job. 

Employers  are  interested  in  your  high  school  grades.  They 
want  to  know  about  your  school  activities  and  the  part-time  and 
summer  jobs  you've  had.  They  believe— and  rightly  so— that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  a  success  in  high  school  is  likely  to  be  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  is  most  successful  on  the  job.  Also,  the 
boy  or  girl  who  learns  how  to  work  happily  with  fellow  students 
and  teachers  is  likely  to  know  how  to  work  happily  with  fellow- 
workers  and  employers  in  the  business  world. 

You  have  a  green  light.  Go  ahead— with  our  best  wishes! 

—The  Editors  of  Practical  English 
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Perisonalit^jr 
Pays 


Cartoons -of- the- Momh 

"Mr.  Davis,  will  you  remember  to  ask  me  if  I  made 
a  memo  of  all  the  things  I'm  to  remind  you  of?" 


HA\'E  you  ever  glanced  through  the 
"Help  Wanted"  section  of  a  city 
newspaper?  If  you  have,  you've  prob- 
ably read  advertisements  such  as  these: 

H.  S.  GIRL  for  part-time  work  takmg  care 
of  children,  doing  dishes,  etc.  Full-time 
summer  work  to  responsible  girl.  Write  Box 
63.  Evening  Register. 


RECPT,  gd.  typist,  some  exp  correspondence 
helpful;'  bright  begnr;  attractive  personal- 
ity,   well-groomed.    Give   background  and 
salary  desired.  Box  713,  Evening  Register 

YOUNG;  neat;  pleasant  personality;  indus- 
trious; H.  S.  giad  for  sales  work;  good 
oppty;  fine  men's  apparel  store;  6-day  week; 
$30.  State  full  details.  Box  87,  Evening  Reg- 
ister. 

Hundreds  of  such  advertisements  ap- 
pear in  U.  S.  newspapers  daily.  Even 
factories  are  advertising  for  beginning 
workers.  We  need  thousands  of  such 
beginners  to  make  guns  and  tanks  as 
well  as  automobiles  and  television  sets; 
we  need  thousands  of  beginning  clerical 
workers.  We  need  nurses;  we  need  sales- 
men; we  need  farm  workers,  transpor- 
tation workers,  and  technicians  of  all 
kinds. 

However,  getting  a  job  is  one  thing 
and  keeping  it  is  another.  You'll  need 
more  than  your  high  school  diploma  to 
keep  a  good  beginning  job.  Employers 
haven't  time  for  workers  who  can't  take 
care  of  themselves  on  the  job. 

When  you  show  up  for  your  first 
day's  work,  will  you  be  ready  for  the 
business  world?  Will  you  be  one  of  the 
young  men  or  women  who  rise  slowly 
but  steadily  to  the  top?  Or  do  you  have 
traits  and  habits  which  will  hold  you 
down— even  cause  you  to  fail  on  the  job? 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  crystal  gazer  to 
predict  your  future  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness and  industry.  You  can  .scientifically 
study  yourself  right  now  and  find  out 
what  your  chances  are. 

E.xperts  have  made  numerous  studies 
')f  why  people  fail  on  the  job.  The  re- 
sults are  surprising.  Usually  the  person 
who  fails  has  one  or  more  personality 
defects.  Many  people  lose  their  jobs  for 
one  of  these  reasons:  carelessness,  non- 


cooperation,  laziness,  absence  (not  be- 
cause of  illness),  dishonesty,  too  much 
attention  to  outside  activities,  lack  of 
initiative,  lack  of  ambition,  tardiness, 
and  lack  of  courtesy. 

Now's  the  time  to  get  busy.  Let's  turn 
the  spotlight  on  YOU.  What  about  your 
personahty?  Where  does  it  need  im- 
provement? What  bad  habits  have  you 
developed?  What  good  traits  need 
strengthening? 

On  the  next  page  we  have  a  P.  Q. 
(Personality  Quotient)  Rating  Chart  to 
help  you  find  the  rough  spots  in  your 
personality.  First  we'll  give  you  some 
problem  situations  for  practice  in  using 
the  chart.  How  would  you  rate  each  of 
these  persons  in  the  situation  described? 
Read  the  problems  and  then  look  at  the 
chart  on  page  5-YC  to  see  which  rating 
you'd  give  each  person. 

Making  the  Grade 

Here  are  the  problem  situations: 

1.  How  would  you  rate  Ray  Carnes  on 
cooperation?  (See  chart  on  page  5-YC.) 

Ray  really  knows  how  to  roll  up 
points  in  a  basketball  game.  However, 
this  year  he  didn't  do  so  well  because 
the  boys  got  tired  of  feeding  the  ball  to 
him  and  letting  him  be  the  only  star  ot 
the  team.  Ray  doesn't  get  many  invita- 
tions to  go  out  with  a  group  because  it 
the  group  wants  to  go  to  a  movie  or  to 
a  dance,  he's  sure  to  insist  on  going 
skating  or  bowling. 

2.  Uoto  would  you  rate  Lena  Rourk 
on  dependability}' 

Lena  Rourk  frequently  volunteers  to 
help  on  the  clean-up  committee  after  a 
dance  or  to  flbllect  old  magazines  to 
raise  money  for  the  Red  Cross.  The 
trouble  is  that  she  sometimes  forgets  to 
.show  up  for  the  job  she's  volunteered 
to  do.  But  Lena  is  trying  to  improve 
since  her  friend,  Emily  Kinter,  talked  to 
her  about  it.  If  Emily  reminds  her,  Lena 
keeps  her  promi.ses  and  when  she  does, 
she's  sure  to  do  a  good  job. 

3.  How  would  you  rate  Allen  North 
on  attention  to  detail? 

Allen   is  one  of   the   best  cabinet 


makers  in  wood  shop  this  year.  His  book 
ends  show  real  creative  ability.  But 
when  he  made  a  medicine  cabinet, 
Allen  didn't  measure  his  wood  carefully 
and  he  made  the  door  too  large  for  the 
rest  of  the  cabinet. 

4.  How  would  you  rate  Mabel  Gal- 
lagher on  disposition? 

Mabel  knows  how  to  turn  on  the 
chann  when  she  wants  to  ask  a  favor 
of  a  teacher  or  when  she's  talking  to 
Tad  Lewis.  But  you  should  hear  her  at 
home  when  her  mother  wants  her  to 
help  with  the  work.  She  flies  off  the 
handle  and  says  things  she^s  sorry  for 
later. 

5.  How  would  you  rate  Ed  Milgrim 
on  ambition? 

Ed  is  a  little  underweight  but  he's 
determined  to  go  out  for  football  next 
fall.  He's  doing  everything  he  can  to 
build  himself  up.  He  works  out  at  the 
"Y,"  eats  well-balanced  meals,  and  gets 
plenty  of  sleep.  He's  also  looking  for  an 
outdoor  job  which  requires  manual 
work  for  next  summer. 

6.  How  would  you  rate  Lillian  Van 
Horn  on  initiative? 

Lillian  is  a  good  worker  when  it 
comes  to  studying.  But  when  she  works 
at  the  counter  in  the  school  cafeteria, 
she  occasionally  has  to  be  reminded  to 
put  out  more  napkins  or  soup  spoons. 

7.  Hoiv  would  you  rate  Dick  Paschal 
on  stick-to-itiveness? 

Dick  Paschal  has  the  build  and  the 
energy  of  an  athlete,  but  somehow  he 
hasn't  made  the  grade.  He  went  out  for 
basketball  two  different  years  but  he 
quit  after  a  week  or  two  of  practice.  "I 
can't  be  bothered  witli  all  that  routine." 
Dick  says.  The  same  thing  happened 
when  he  went  out  for  track  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

8.  How  would  you  rate  the  attitude 
of  Helen  Hansen? 

Helen  does  her  science  experiments 
carefully,  her  teacher  says.  Sometimes, 
though,  you  have  to  prod  her  about 
cleaning  up  her  equipment  and  lab 
table. 

9.  How  would  you  rate  John  Gurney 


5-YC 


Briggson  on  his  personal  appearance? 

If  John  crawls  out  from  under  his  car 
with  a  smudge  of  grease  on  his  face,  he 
still  looks  all  right,  his  sister  Ruth  says; 
he'll  have  on  a  suit  of  coveralls  and  a 
cap  to  keep  his  hair  clean.  When  he 
comes  to  school,  his  shoes  are  shined; 
his  nails  are  clean;  his  hair  is  neatly 
combed,  and  he  wears  well-pressed 
^^«lacks  and  a  neat  sweater  or  a  jacket. 

10.  How  would  you  rate  the  health 
of  Mary  Marsh? 

Mary  gets  plenty  ot  sleep  and  she 
seems  to  be  as  full  of  pep  at  night  as 
when  she  got  up  in  the  morning.  She 
seldom  has  a  cold. 

How  Do  You  Rate? 

Ask  several  members  of  your  class 
(not  just  your  best  triends)  to  rate  you 
on  our  P.  Q.  Rating  Chart.  Assure  them 
that  you  want  them  to  be  frank  and  to 
give  their  honest  opinions. 

Study  the  ratings  that  they  give  you. 
If  on  some  points  your  rating  is  low, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
you  going  to  dismiss  the  ratings  as  un- 
fair? Or  are  you  going  to  say,  "What  can 
I  do  to  improve  this  part  of  my  per- 
sonality?" 

You're  going  to  try  to  improve  your- 
self, of  course.  If  you  need  help,  ask  a 
friend  or  your  teacher  for  suggestions. 
Work  out  a  program  for  improvement, 
because  a  well-rounded  personality  is 
essential  for  job  success. 

Remember  that  no  one  is  "born"  with 
personality.  You  have  to  develop  it 
yourself.  Nor  are  you  born  lazy  or  un- 
dependahle.  You  become  that  way  from 
bad  habits.  Unless  you  adopt  a  positive 
day-to-day  program  to  improve  your- 
self, throughout  life  you'll  be  pretty 
much  the  way  you  are  now.  Is  that  bad? 
You  know  the  answer!  So  will  your  fel- 
low workers  in  the  business  world. 


.Teff  Keste  in  Boyn'  Life 

"You'll  find  your  money  in  that  en- 
velope up  there.  That's  where  i  have 
to  go  for  the  paper  most  of  the  time!" 


P.  Q.  (PERSONALITY  QUOTIENT)  RATING  CHART 

COOPERATION  (Dees  he  work  well  with  others?) 

 a.  Works  harmoniously  with  others  in  all  work  and  activities 

 b.  Works  well  with  others  in  activities  which  interest  him 

 c.  Works  satisfactorily  in  most  group  activities 

 d.  Does  poor  teamwork 

DEPENDABILITY  ^Can  he  be  depended  on  to  do  his  share?-To  be  where  he's 
supposed  to  be  when  he's  supposed  to  be  there?) 

 a.  Reliable  at  all  times:  honest,  truthful,  rarely  absent  or  tardy 

 b.  Usually  honest,  truthful,  reliable,  on  time 

 c,  Good-intentioned,  but  occasionally  undependable 

 d.  Needs  to  be  watched;  can't  be  trusted;  frequently  tardy,  absent 

ATTENTION  TO  DETAIL  (Is  he  an  accurate,  systematic  person?) 

 a.  Always  correct  in  what  he  says  or  does  down  to  the  smallest  details 

 b.  Usually  correct  in  what  he  says  or  does 

 c.  Correct  in  big  things,  but  careless  of  details 

 d.  His  work  needs  to  be  checked  constantly 

DISPOSITION  (Is  he  the  same  whether  the  work  is  easy  or  difficult?) 

 a.  Always  calm,  good-natured,  hides  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes 

 b.  Usually  calm,  good-natured  " 

 c.  Occasionally  is  out  of  sorts  and  "flies  off  the  handle" 

 d.  Unpredictable,  loses  his  temper  easily 

AMBITION  (Is  he  eager  to  get  ahead?) 

 a.  Is  determined  to  be  a  success  and  is  willing  to  work  hard  to  achieve  it; 

not  a  "lazy  bone  in  his  body" 

 b.  Usually  is  determined  to  get  ahead 

 c.  Sometimes  lacks  ambition  and  doesn't  care 

 d.  Satisfied  with  just  getting  by 

INITIATIVE  (Is  he  willing  to  take  complete  responsibility  for  his  work?) 

 a.  Sees  what  work  should  be  done  and  does  it  enthusiastically 

 b.  Usually  sees  what  should  be  done  and  does  it 

 c.  Is  willing  to  do  his  part  after  someone  tells  him  what  there  is  to  do 

 d.  Has  to  be  prodded  into  doing  the  job;  a  definite  follower 

STICK-TO-ITIVENESS  (Will  he  stick  to  his  work  even  if  it  is  dull  and  routine?) 

 a.  Realizes  that  any  job  has  its  routine  and  dull  duties  and  is  willing  to 

do  them 

 b.  Usually  can  be  depended  on  to  do  routine  work  without  griping 

 c.  Gripes  a  good  deal  but  generally  completes  whatever's  assigned  him 

 d.  Frequently  refuses  to  do  work  that's  boring  or  uninteresting  to  him 

RIGHT  ATTITUDE  (Is  he  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  do  a  good  job?) 

 a.  Enthusiastic  about  learning,  eager  to  do  his  work  well 

 b.  Usually  enthusiastic  about  learning,  eager  to  do  his  work  well 

 c.  Sometimes  needs  to  be  kidded  into  doing  his  work 

 d.  Has  the  "what's-there-in-it-for-me"  attitude;  doesn't  care 

COURTESY  (Is  he  always  considerate  of  the  other  person?) 

 a.  Always  polite  and  considerate  of  others 

 b.  Usually  polite  and  considerate  of  others 

 c.  Occasionally  rude  and  impolite 

 d.  Frequently  rude  and  impolite 

APPEARANCE  (Is  he  alwayt  well  groomed,  appropriately  dressed?) 

 a.  Always  clean,  hair  combed,  nails  clean,  etc.,  in  public;  wears  clothes 

suitable  for  the  occasion 

 b.  Usually  clean,  well-groomed;  wears  suitable  clothes 

 c.  Sometimes  neglects  to  shine  shoes,  comb  hair,  wear  right  clothes 

 d.  Usually  has  something  wrong  with  clothing,  appearance 

HEALTH  (Is  he  in  top  physical  condition?) 

 a.  Has  an  A-1  health  rating;  is  energetic,  full  of  vim  and  vigor 

 b.  Usually  in  top  physical  shape 

 c.  Sometimes  shows  lack  of  sleep  or  proper  diet 

 d.  Often  has  something  wrong  with  him— a  cold,  headache,  etc.;  tires  easily; 

seems  to  feel  bad 
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CartnniK  .if  mt -Month 


"If  you  must  know,  I  chose  this  line  of  work  main' 
ly  because  you  can  start  at  the  top  of  the  ladder." 


Talent 
Seout 

Do  YOU  know  any  "job  jumpers" 
like  Rosie  O'Grady?  Rosie  has  had 
five  different  jobs  in  the  two  years  she's 
been  out  of  high  school.  Now  she's 
looking  around  again  for  a  new  job. 

What's  the  matter  with  Rosie?  Rosie 
had  average  grades  in  school.  She  went 
out  for  basketball  and  for  the  Girls  Glee 
Club.  She  had  dates  for  most  of  the 
school  parties.  The  trouble  is  that  Rosie 
never  took  time  to  find  out  what  career 
was  right  for  her.  She  had  the  "live, 
dance,  and  be  merry"  attitude.  "There's 
time  enough  to  think  about  jobs  when 
you  finish  school,"  Rosie  always  said 
laughingly. 

Now  Rosie's  wondering  what's  wrong. 
She's  clerked  in  a  dime  store;  she's  been 
a  typist  and  a  telephone  operator;  she's 
washed  dishes  in  a  restaurant  and 
worked  on  a  factory  punch  press.  But 
she  just  couldn't  get  interested  in  any 
of  these  jobs  and  she  doesn't  know 
what  to  try  next. 

Rosie's  not  unusual.  There  are  many 
people  hke  her.  Some  spend  their  entire 
working  career— 30  to  40  years— at  jobs 
they  dishke.  Why?  They  have  to  make  a 
living  and  they  feel  it's  too  late  to  find 
the  career  field  in  which  they  could  be 
happy. 

You're  lucky,  though.  You  have  time 
now  while  you're  still  in  school  to 
chart  your  career  course,  to  look  around 
and  find  out  which  job  will  make  you 
most  happy. 

Know  Yourself 

Here  are  the  three  steps  you  should 
take  in  planning  your  career:  (1)  Find 
out  your  strong  points  and  your  weak 
points;  (2)  study  the  various  job  fields; 
(3)  compare  your  skills  and  talents 
with  those  required  for  the  various  jobs 
you're  Interested  in.  On  the  next  two 
pages  you'll  find  an  "Interest  Inventory" 
to  help  you  discover  your  interests, 
skills,  and  abilities.  Remember,  though, 
that  you  can't  learn  everything  you 
need  to  know  about  yourself  by  just 
answering  the  quizzes  on  an  interest  in- 
ventory. If  possible,  consult  a  skilled 
vocational  counselor  in  your  school,  at 
the  local  oflBce  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  or  at  a  private  agency. 
Talk  to  adults  who  know  you  well. 


After  you've  read  the  "Interest  In- 
ventory," think  about  what  answers 
you'd  give  if  your  career  counselor 
asked  you  these  questions.  Talk  over 
your  answers  with  a  friend  or  a  teacher 
who  knows  you  well.  Then  write  a 
paragraph  about  your  strong  points, 
abilities,  talents,  skills,  physical  charac- 
teristics, and  your  weak  points.  What 
can  you  do  to  make  your  strong  points 
stronger?  What  can  you  do  to  overcome 
your  weak  points?  Work  out  a  plan  for 
improving  yourself. 

Keep  this  plan  in  your  "Career  Note- 
book" and  consult  it  from  time  to  time 
to  make  certain  that  you're  can  ying  out 
your  improvement  program.  We'll  sug- 
gest other  things  for  your  notebook 
later.  When  your  "Career  Notebook"  is 
complete,  it  will  show  you  which  one 
or  two  career  fields  are  best  for  you. 

Once  you  discover  your  interests  and 
abilities,  what  do  you  do  next?  How 
does  knowing  yourself  help  to  find  a 
career  among  the  more  than  30,000  dif- 
ferent types  of  jobs  in  this  country? 


Merrylen  In  nuilnm  Edurallop  World 

"Milt  Ames,  didn't  anyone  ever  advise 
you  to  drop  stenography  and  take  up 
painting,  where  smudges  don't  matter?" 


Here's  a  program  tor  finding  a  career 
which  should  make  you  happy  and  suc- 
cessful. Work  on  this  program  until 
you've   finished   your  schooling. 

1.  Read  widely  about  all  vocations 
which  might  interest  you  —  and  some 
that  you  know  nothing  about.  Many 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  special 
columns  on  vocations  and  job  fields. 
Your  library  also  has  career  books  and 
pamphlets.  Take  notes  on  jobs  of  spe- 
cial interest. 

2.  Visit  offices,  stores,  factories,  and 
restaurants  to  study  the  jobs  and  the 
workers.  Ask  the  supervisors  and  work- 
ers about  the  work,  hours,  pay,  etc. 

3.  Try  to  get  after-school  and  sum- 
mer jobs  in  every  field  of  work  which 
interests  you.  Experience  counts  more 
than  dollars  and  cents.  Be  wilHng  to 
run  errands  or  do  whatever  is  needed, 
if  that  experience  will  give  you  an  "in- 
side" knowledge  of  some  job  you're  in- 
terested in  knowing  about.  By  having  a 
variety  of  part-time  and  summer  jobs, 
you'll  get  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  sev- 
eral job  fields.  You'll  also  be  making 
business  friends  who'll  recommend  you 
when  you  apply  for  that  hfetime  job. 

4.  Join  those  school  clubs  which  are 
related  to  the  jobs  you're  interested  in. 
If  you  think  you  might  hke  to  be  a 
bookkeeper  or  an  accountant,  join  the 
Math  Club.  Also  try  some  fields  you 
know  little  about.  You  may  discover  a 
hidden  talent. 

5.  Work  hard  on  your  self-improve- 
ment program.  You  won't  suddenly 
blossom  into  an  efficient, , well-groomed 
oflBce  worker  your  first  day  on  the  job. 
You'll  turn  out  to  be  exactly  what  you 
are  now— plus  what  you  do  to  make 
yourself  better. 

Remember  that  you  are  on  your  first 
job  right  now— school.  If  you  are  a  suc- 
cess in  school,  you  are  more  likely  to  be 
a  success  in  business  and  in  life. 
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M ^  Interest  IitTentorj 


My  name. 


-Age. 


.Date- 


0 


I.  What  the  school  record  shows. 

A.  Average  grade  in  English  

B.  Average  grade  in  histniy 

C.  Average  grade  in  science  

D.  Average  grade  in  math  


E.  Name  your  two  fa\'orite  school  subjects  (art, 
music,  shop,  English,  etc.)  and  give  the  average  grade 
for  each. 

1.  .  Grade  

2.  Grade  

II.  School  activities  (sports,  plays,  club  work,  etc.)  are 
also  important. 

A.  Your  favorite  school  activitv  is  


VII.  Has  anyone  ever  said  that  you  were  especially  good 
at  doing  any  one  thing  (getting  along  loith  people,  act- 
ing in  a  play,  speaking,  playing  the  piano )?  If  so,  what? 


VIII.  Have  members  of  your  family  or  friends  suggested 

any  particular  career  to  you?^  

What?  

How  do  you  feel  about  this  suggestion?  


IX.  What  have  you  often  thought  that  you'd  like  to  do 
for  a  living?  '.  


1.  Why  it  interests  you: 


2.  Offices  (president,  secretary,  captain,  etc.)  that 
you've  held  in  this  organization:  


B.  Another  favorite  school  activity  is- 
1.  Why  it  interests  j^u:  


2.  Offices  you've  held  in  it:. 


A.  Why? 


B.  How  long  have  you  been  interested  in  it?. 


X.  What  occupations  or  fields  of  work  would  you  like 
more  information  about?  

XI.  Consider  your  part-time  jobs  Name  two  part-time 
or  summer  jobs  youve  held  and  answer  these  questions 
about  them: 

A.  Job  1  was  .  

1.  Why  did  (or  didn't)  you  like  this  part-time  job? 


III.  Your  three  favorite  hobbies  (cooking,  carpentry, 
photography,  reading,,  etc.)  are: 

A.  . 

B.  . 

C  L_  

IV.  What  do  you  like  to  do  best  -outside  of  work  and 
school  hours  (play  softball,  listen' to  the  radio,  tinker 
with  your  jalopy,  etc.)? 

A.  ;  

B.  

♦V.  What  skills  (typing,  driving  a  car,  fixing  people's 
hair-dos)  do  you  have? 

A  ^ 

B.  [ 

VI.  What  course  of  study  or  special  training  (business 
subjects,  aviation,  mechanical  drawing,  music,  etc.) 
would  you  like  to  take  if  you  could? 


♦Adapted  from  the  Inventory  used  by  Vocational  Advisory  Serv- 
ice, New  York  City. 


2.  Name  any  job  in  this  field  you  might  be  interested 
in  for  a  career:  


B.  Job  2  was  

1.  Why  did  (or  didn't)  you  like  this  part-time  job? 


2.  Name  any  job  in  this  field  you  might  be  interested 
in  for  a  career:  


C.  In  which  part-time  job  were  you  most  useful  to 
your  boss?  ,  


XII.  Different  jobs  require  different  types  of  reading. 

A.  Do  you  read  newspapers?  

If  so,  name  one  

What  parts?  

B.  What  magazines  do  you  read  often?  
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C.  What  three  books  (outside  of  school  books)  that 
you  have  read  do  you  especially  like?  


Xlll.  What  radio  (or  TV)  programs  do  tjoti  especially 
like?  


XIX.  Check  the  activities  in  the  list  below  which  espe- 
cially interest  you  and  tell  why  you  like  them. 

 K.  Working  outdoors  1  — 

 B.  Writing  


_C.  Solving  puzzles   

_D.  Being  always  "on  the  go" 


 E.  Using  tools 


_F.  Meeting  man\-  people 


.G.  Repairing  things  _ 
_H.  Making  speeches 


 I.  Doing  research  work 


 J.    Facing  danger 


.K.  Working  at  many  things 


 L.  Growing  plants 


-M.  Doing  new  things  all  the  time. 


 N.  Doing  work  which  requires  work  clothes,  getting 

hands  dirty  

XV.  Check  two  of  the  following  things  which  you  would 
like  to  do  best  about  either  a  radio  or  a  garment.  (Place 
a  check  after  radio  or  after  garment  to  indi- 
cate choice.) 


 Make  it 

_Sell  it 

 Improve  it  practically 

 Draw  a  picture  of  it 

 Write  about  it 

 Buy  it 


 Plan  (or  design  it) 

 Repair  it  ' 

 Use  it 

 Improve  its  beauty 

-  Teach  others  about  it 

 Write  ads  about  it 


WHAT'S  THE  SCORE?iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^^ 


I'iiiiiiiiPiiiiiiiiiiiiKiAiiiiiiii': 

Now  that  you've  finished  the  Inventory,  how  can  you 
"add  up  the  answers"  to  discover  what  your  answers  tell 
about  you? 

Here's  where  you  should  ha\e  expert  advice.  Show 
your  Interest  Inventory  to  your  school's  vocational  coun- 
selor or  to  a  teacher  who  knows  you  well,  and  ask  for 
his  (or  her)  opinion.  If  you  like,  show  it  to  your  folks 
and  ask  their  advice.  It  is  easier  for  another  person  to 
see  your  pattern  of  interests  than  it  is  for  you  to  see  it. 

If  you  want  to  study  it  yourself,  here  are  some  tips  to 
help  you: 

Look  over  your  answers  and  then  summarize  them  by 
answering  these  questions. 

1.  What  are  my  likes  and  dislikes? 

 a.  Do  I  seem  to  prefer  to  work  with  people? 

 b.  With  ideas  (such  as  research  for  writing  papers, 

science  experiments )  ? 

 c.  Or  with  things  (automobiles,  gadgets,  mechanical 

equipment)? 

 cl.  Do  I  prefer  to  work  indoors  or  — outdoors? 

 e.  Do  I  like  to  work  out  details  and  do  routine  work; 

(checking  long  columns  of  figures,  making  inventories, 
etc.)? 

 f.  Or  do  I  prefer  a  job  which  offers  a  variety  of  duties 

with  fewer  details  (being  a  receptionist  or  an  enter- 
tainer)? 

 g.  Do  I  prefer  physical  activity? 

 h.  Or  mental  activity? 

 i.  Am  I  a  natural  leader  (head  of  clubs  and  teams)? 

 j.  Or  do  I  prefer  to  have  someone  tell  me  what  to  do? 

2.  What  are  my  physical  and  mental  characteristics? 
 a.  Am  I  physically  strong? 

 b.  Am  I  nervous? 

 ^c.  Do  I  work  until  a  job  is  finished? 


 d.  Am  I  shy?   Self-confident? 

 e.  Do  I  become  angry  easily? 

 f.  Or  am  I  calm,  slow  to  anger? 

3.  What  job  fields  do  I  seem  to  be  especially  inter- 
ested in?  (Note:  wanting  to  be  a  doctor  is  not  a  job  field 
but  medicine— which  includes  the  work  of  doctors, 
nurses,  orderlies,  research  scientists,  etc.— is  a  job  field. 
Study  job  fields  rather  than  particular  jobs.  That  way 
you're  more  likely  to  discover  the  career  that's  right  for 
you.) 

a.  

b.  

c.  

Suppose  that  your  answers  indicate  no  particular  in- 
terest in  any  job  field.  This  is  possible;  don't  be  discour- 
aged. Then  ask  yourself  this  question: 

4.  Since  I  don't  seem  to  be  interested  yet  in  any  job 
fields,  what  further  education  will  I  need  to  go  with  my 
interests?  (For  example,  do  your  hobbies,  school  rec- 
ord, reading,  etc.,  indicate  that  you'd  do  well  and  be 
interested  in  going  to  college,  taking  an  apprenticeship 
training  course,  going  to  some  business  or  technical 
school?  Or  just  completing  high  school?) 


Now  that  you've  finished  your  Interest  Inventory,  do 
some  thinking  about  your  interests  and  talents  so  that 
you  can  discover  which  career  is  best  for  you.  Go  back 
and  reread  the  article  entitled  "Talent  Scout,"  p.  YC-6. 
Then  work  out  a  plan  for  exploring  your  interests  fur- 
ther and  for  discovering  more  about  the  job  fields. 
Remember  that  you  are  trying  to  make  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  your  life.  Take  your  time;  work 
slowly  and  steadily  until  you  are  sure  you've  found  the 
career  that's  right  for  you.  Happy  hunting! 
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Job  Hunt 


Cartoons-of-th*-Month 

"Go  tell  the  personnel  department  if  they  hire 
any  more  lumberjacks,  don't  send  them  in  here!" 


HAVE  you  thought  seriously  about 
what- you're  going  to  do  when  you 
graduate  from  high  school? 

Jobs  are  plentiful  these  days.  Stores, 
factories,  and  offices  have  many  open- 
ings for  beginning  workers— even  those 
who  aren't  well-trained. 

"Hurrah!"  you  may  say.  "Then  there's 
nothing  to  worry  about." 

But  stop  and  think.  It's  true  that 
when  you  finish  school,  you  mav  easily 
find  a  job  that  pays  from  $25  to  even 
$50  a  week.  You  may  think  you're  doing 
all  right,  too.  You'll  be  able  to  afiFord 
new  clothes  and  possibly  a  car.  You'll 
have  the  time  and  the  money  to  have 
fun.  Life  will  seem  good.  The  question 
is:  Does  this  job  point  to  the  kind  of 
future  you  want  for  yourself? 

Many  beginning  jobs  that  pav  well 
are  "blind  alleys"  that  offer  little  chance 
for  advancement.  They  mav  not  give 
you  the  chance  to  use  vour  best  abilities 
and  skills— the  ones  that  will  make  you 
really  happy  on  the  job  and  successful 
in  the  business  world. 

You  may  say  that  you'll  change  jobs 
later  if  the  work  becomes  boring  or  if 
something  better  comes  along.  But  sup- 
pose that  you  get  married  and  have  fur- 
niture to  pav  for;  you  may  owe  install- 
ments on  a  car.  Suddenly  you  find  that 
you  can't  afford  to  quit  your  job.  That 
has  happened  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers.  They  spend  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  on  jobs  they  don't  reallv  like, 
simply  because  they  have  to  make  a 
living.  It's  too  late  for  them  to  start  at 
the  bottom  in  another  field. 

It's  just  as  bad  to  become  a  "job 
hopper"— changing  jobs  from  year  to 
year— always  searching  for^that  career 
of  a  lifetime.  When  you  change  careers, 
you  frequently  have  to  start  over- and 
at  the  bottom.  You've  lost  valuable  time 
and  pay.  Why  wait  until  you  are  25  or 
30  years  old  to  find  the  job  that's  right 


for  you?  Why  not  find  it  when  you're 
18  or  when  you're  21  and  just  out  of 
trade  school  or  college?  Then  you'll  be 
starting  at  the  bottom  while  you're 
young.  You'll  have  plent)'  of  time  to 
climb  the  ladder  to  success  in  your 
chosen  job  field. 

When  you  go  shopping  for  that  new 
Easter  suit,  you  look  around  carefull)'. 
You  don't  choose  the  first  suit  you  see. 
You  should  shop  even  more  carefully 
for  that  career  of  a  lifetime.  A  suit  lasts 
onl\-  two  or  three  years.  Your  working 
career  will  last  30  to  40  years  or  more. 
The  year  2000  seems  far  away  now, 
but  you'll  probably  be  hale  and  hearty 
on  New  Year's  Eve  in  the  year  2000. 
You  will  have  just  finished  your  long 
career  in  business.  When  you  look  back 
over  the  years,  will  vou  be  happy  and 
proud  of  what  you  have  done?  Or  will 
you  wish  that  you  had  planned  your 
career  more  carefully?  It's  up  to  you  to 
make  that  decision  now  while  you're 
still  in  school. 


E.  Peters  Ir  Ainerii  an  Magazine 

"Mr.  J.  W.  Swenson?  This  is  the  Family 
Harmony  Service  of  the  Ideal  Beauty 
Shop.  Your  wife  had  a  permanent  wave 
today   so   don't  forget  to   notice  it." 


What  should  you  do  to  find  a  begin- 
ning job  which  will  lead  to  a  happy 
career? 

After  you've  decided  exactly  what 
career  field  interests  vou  most  and  after 
you've  prepared  for  work  in  that  field, 
here  is  a  plan  to  use  in  finding  the  right 
job. 

Prospecting  for  a  Job 

Shop  for  a  joh  opportunity.  Look  for 
an  employer  who  will  take  you  as  a  be- 
ginner and  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
start  at  the  bottom.  Remember  that  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  a  chance  to  learn 
on  the  job  is  more  important  than  a 
good  beginning  salar\'. 

Get  a  package  of  3"  x  5"  cards  and 
make  a-  job-prospect  file.  On  each  card, 
type  the  following  outline: 

Name  of  Employer:   

Address:  ,  


Telephone: 


Person  to  see: 
His  job:   


People  who  can  help  me  make  contact: 


Jobs  to  apply  for:  . 
Other  information: 
Date  of  inter\iew: 
Person  interviewed: 
Remarks:   


Chances  of  getting  job:   

Then  as  you  investigate  the  places 
you'd  like  to  work,  make  out  a  job- 
prospect  card  on  each  place. 

Suppose  your  ambition  is  to  become 
a  clerk-tvpist  and  you  think  you'd  be 
interested  in  a  job  at  a  branch  office  of 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  which 
employs  a  large  number  of  young  men 
and  women  for  clerical  work.  Your  job- 
prospect  card  might  look  hke  this: 

Name  of  Employer:  The  Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 
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Serrsne  in  Chrlsilan  Science  Monitor 


"Let's  not  eat  spaghetti  for  lunch." 

Address:  311  Monroe  Street.  (Look  up  the 
address  in  the  phone  book.) 

Person  to  see:  Mrs.  Charles  Babcock. 
(Your  business  English  teacher  gave 
you  this  name.  You've  already  visited 
the  finn  to  ask  about  the  job  prospects 
for  June.) 

Her  job:  In  charge  of  hiring  the  insur- 
ance company's  office  workers. 

People  ivlio  can  help  me  make  contacts: 
Miss  Black  (my  business  Enghsh  teach- 
er) knows  Mrs.  Babcock;  also  Mary 
Runyon  works  in  the  insurance  office. 

Job  to  apply  for:  Typist  or  file  clerk. 

Other  information:  Must  be  recommended 
by  your  school's  business  department; 
also  must  take  the  firm's  training  course 
at  night. 

Before  you  ask  for  a  job  interview, 
investigate  other  places  to  work.  You 
can  fill  out  the  rest  of  your  card  after 
you  have  your  job  interview. 

Keep  your  job-prospect  cards  in  two 
sections:  (1)  good  prospects,  (2)  "not- 
so-good"  prospects.  If  you  think  the 
insurance  firm  looks  like  a  good  place  to 
work  and  that  vou  have  a  good  chance 
to  get  the  job,  place  this  card  under 
the  "good"  prospects. 

Job  Campaign 

After  you've  made  out  a  number  of 
job-prospect  cards,  how  do  you  go  about 
finding  the  job  that's  just  right  for  you? 

Here's  a  system  for  looking  for  a  job 
that  has  spelled  success  for  many  high 
school  graduates.  It  should  work  for 
you,  too. 

1.  Get  your  Social  Security  number. 
You  must  have  this  in  order  to  fill  out 
job-application  blanks.  Your  S.  S.  num- 
ber is  the  number  of  your  account  with 
the  Government.  Your  account,  of 
course,  will  show  how  much  money 
you've  paid  in  toward  your  old-age  pen- 
sion and  other  benefits.  Get  your  Social 
.Security  number  at  vour  nearest  Fed- 
eral Building  (sometimes  called  the 
Post  Office  Building). 

2.  Register  for  a  job  with  the  State 
Employment  Service.  The  Service  is  free 
and  th^re  are  trained  vocational  coun- 
selors to  talk  to  you  about  your  career 


and  to  help  you  find  a  job.  Many  facto- 
ries, stores,  and  offices  get  their  workers 
by  phoning  the  State  Employment 
Service's  offices. 

3.  Register  with  your  high-school 
job  office,  if  there  is  one.  If  you've  taken 
a  vocational  course  in  high  school- 
home  economics,  business,  etc.— perhaps 
the  head  of  your  department  will  know 
of  job  openings. 

4.  Register  with  private  employment 
agencies.  Ask  your  principal's  office  for 
the  names  of  the  best  private  employ- 
ment agencies— those  that  handle  the 
kind  of  jobs  you're  qualified  for.  (Pri- 
vate agencies  charge  for  finding  you  a 
job,  usually  about  one  week's  salary.) 

5.  Read  want  ads  in  newspapers. 
Notice  which  firms  have  jobs  that  you 
think  would  be  good  bottom-of-the- 
ladder  jobs  for  the  career  you're  plan- 
ning. (Herb  will  probably  look  for  a 
factory  job  working  on  a  machine  be- 
cause he  knows  he's  not  yet  qualified  to 
apply  for  training  as  a  sheet-metal 
worker.  Mary  Anne  is  looking  for  a 
typist's  job  because  she  isn't  qualified 
to  be  a  secretary.) 

6.  Ask  your  friends  and  your  family 
to  help  you.  Y'our  family  and  friends 
know  your  educational  background  and 
abilities;  they're  interested  in  you  and 
your  future.  Ask  them  to  help  you  find 
a  job.  Often  an  employee  knows  when 
a  firm  is  going  to  hire  someone  before 
the  firm  advertises  in  the  newspaper. 

7.  Visit  the  kind  of  business  for 
which  you'd  like  to  work.  Look  for  an 
opportunity  to  start  at  the  bottom.  It 
may  be  easy  to  find  a  job  today,  but 
if  you're  smart,  you'll  "shop"  for  a  job 
even  more  carefully  than  you  shop  for 
a  new  suit.  If  you  snap  up  the  first 
thing  that  comes  along,  you're  likely 
to  be  disappointed  and  have  to  change 
jobs  later. 

When  you  hear  of  a  place  to  work, 
such  as  for  the  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, follow  this  system.  Start  a  job- 
prospect  card  on  the  firm.  Then  ask 
your  vocational  adviser  about  the  busi- 
ness; also  ask  your  family.  Your  folks 
may  know  someone  who  works  for  the 
insurance  company.  If  possible,  meet 
and  talk  to  someone  already  employed 
by  the  firm.  Here  are  some  key  ques- 
tions to  ask  this  employee: 

Is  it  a  good  place  to  work?  Steady 
employment?  Opportufuties  for  begin- 
ners to  get  ahead?  Is  there  a  company 
training  program  to  help  fit  beginners 
for  .skilled  jobs?  What  are  the  hours  of 
work?  The  pay?  The  working  condi- 
tions? Are  many  beginners  being  em- 
ployed there  now? 

While  you're  getting  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  take  notes  on  the  back 
of  the  job-prospect  card  you're  making 
on  the  insurance  company. 

By  getting  tips  from  want  ads  and 
from  friends,  vou  can  find  the  names  of 


five  or  more  firms  which  might  have 
openings  in  jobs  you'd  fike.  Then  the 
question  is  to  decide  which  ones  wiU 
offer  you  the  best  opportunities  for  a 
career— not  which  ones  will  offer  you 
the  most  money  immediately. 

Get  "Inside"  Facts 

After  you've  made  a  thorough  study 
of  a  certain  job  field,  choose  the  three 
or  four  firms  which  you  think  might  be 
the  best  ones  to  work  for.  If  these  com- 
panies have  employment  offices,  drop 
by  on  a  Saturday  morning  or  some 
afternoon  after  school.  Ask  if  you  can 
be  shown  through  the  department 
where  you'd  like  to  work.  Request  any 
free  booklets  telling  about  the  firm.  Ask 
for  an  application  blank  to  take  home 
with  vou. 

After  you've  visited  all  the  firms 
which  you  think  will  offer  you  the  best 
opportunities,  study  their  booklets  and 
application  blanks.  Ask  yourself:  Do  I 
have  the  skills  and  abilities  which  this 
firm  expects  from  a  beginning  worker? 
How,  in  the  time  that's  left,  can  I  make 
myself  a  better  job  appficant  than  I  am 
now?  (One  way  is  to  find  out  as  much 
as  you  can  about  the  firm— what  prod- 
ucts it  makes,  how  it  makes  them,  etc.) 

Then,  a  month  or  so  before  gradua- 
tion, apply  for  a  job  at  the  two  or  three 
places  which  you  think  will  be  most 
likelv  to  hire  you  and  where  you'll  have 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

That's  the  way  to  find  job  success! 

If  you  still  have  several,  years  of 
schooling  ahead  of  you  before  you're 
ready  to  launch  your  career,  look  for 
after-school  and  summer  jobs  in  those 
fields  which  seem  to  offer  the  best  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  ypu.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you're  thinking  of  becoming  a 
pharmacist,  try  to  get  a  job  working  in 
a  drug  store.  By  working  with  a  drug- 
gist, you'll  secure  firsthand  informa- 
tion about  such  a  career. 

You  may  find  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  part-time  job  that  is  related  to 
the  one  that  you're  considering  for  a 
career.  Then  try  to  get  any  job  that  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  know  work- 
ers in  the  field.  Also,  remember  that  any 
part-time  job  will  help  you  by  teaching 
you  more  about  getting  along  with 
people. 


.".irKHiiiii-ur-the.Monlh 

"What  gets  me  is  the  way  that  bunch 

in  the  office  gripes  about  paper  work." 
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You.  Inc. 


Wall  Street  Journal 


"Your  mother  seems  to  think  very  highly 
of  you,  Mr.  Tenhoopen.  Now  do  you  have 
anything  from  your  former  employers?" 


SUMMER  is  not  too  far  away,  and 
it's  time  you  started  your  job  hunt, 
if  you  hope  to  "land"  a  good  summer 
job  working  in  a  local  factory,  office,  or 
store.  First,  decide  which  two  or  three 
local  businesses  would  be  most  inter- 
ested in  your  qualifications  and  which 
would  offer  you  the  best  opportunities 
for  interesting  work.  Then  call,  in  per- 
son, at  each  firm's  employment  office 
to  arrange  for  a  job  interview. 

Before  you  go  to  the  interview,  pre- 
pare a  personal  data  guide  sheet  to  take 
with  you.  Leave  a  copy  of  the  guide 
sheet  with  each  employer  who  invites 
you  for  an  interview.  (You  would  also 
send  a  personal  data  guide  sheet  along 
with  a  letter  of  application  to  a  firm 
which  has  a  promising  opening  for  a 
career  job  or  for  an  unusually  good  va- 
cation job.) 

What  is  a  personal  data  guide  sheet? 
It's  an  organized  summary  of  your  skills, 
abilities,  education,  and  experience;  it's 
designed  to  "sell"  you,  as  a  worker,  to  a 
possible  employer.  If  you  can  have 
small  photographs  of  yourself  made, 
you  might  clip  one  to  the  top  center  of 
your  guide  sheet.  (Some  employment 
experts  say  that  photographs  are  no 
longer  considered  important  in  helping 
people  to  get  jobs;  but  many  employers 
prefer  to  have  them,  particularly  from 
out-of-town  applicants.) 

"Tailor-made" 

Don't  make  a  dozen  copies  of  the 
guide  sheet  and  then  use  them  in  ap- 
plying for  different  kinds  of  jobs— mes- 
senger service,  truck  driving,  typing, 
etc.  The  guide  sheet  should  be  tailored 
to  fit  the  exact  job  you're  applying  for. 
The  purpose  of  the  guide  sheet  is  to 


show  an  employer  how  well  qualified 
you  are  for  the  particular  vacancy  that 
he  has. 

Suppose  that  you  want  to  convince 
an  employer  that  you're  the  man  to 
drive  his  truck.  Then  you'd  emphasize 
the  skills  you  have  (driver's  license, 
took  auto  repairing  in  school)  which 
quahfy  you  for  that  job.  You  realize 
that  a  driver  has  to  read  directions  on 
dehvery  bills,  that  he  has  to  make  re- 
ports and  records.  Therefore,  you  point 
out  (//  true)  that  you  did  well  in  English 
and  arithmetic.  In  describing  your  part- 
time  and  summer  jobs,  you'd  play  up 
those  jobs  which  had  to  do  with  driving, 
auto  repair,  and  the  like.  (If  you  haven't 
had  any  such  jobs,  you'd  fist  the  jobs 
you  have  had— clerking  in  a  store,  de- 
livering groceries— because  they  at  least 
show  that  you  know  how  to  find  and 
hold  a  job.)  You'd  even  try  to  use  refer- 
ences of  people  who  know  about  and 
could  recommend  your  abihty  as  a  me- 
chanic or  as  a  driver. 

However,  if  you  were  trying  to  get  a 
job  as  a  typist,  you'd  mention  other 
skills— typing,  shorthand,  etc.  —  rather 
than  your  ability  to  drive  a  car  or 
truck.  You'd  give  your  business  teach- 
er's name  as  a  reference  rather  than 
your  auto  shop  teacher's  name. 

Yours  Truly 

On  the  next  page  you'll  find  a  model 
personal  data  guide  sheet  to  help  you  in 
writing  one  of  your  own.  Even  if  you 
aren't  looking  for  a  summer  job  this 
year,  use  this  form  for  practipe.  Pretend 
that  you'd  like  to  get  a  job  working  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  as  a  life- 
guard, waitress,  kitchen  helper,  or  sales 
clerk.  Then  fill  out  the  guide  sheet,  try- 


ing to  "sell"  yourself  to  the  park  direc- 
tor. Remember  to  tailor  your  remarks 
to  fit  one  particular  type  of  work. 

First,  however,  let's  practice  by  help- 
ing an  imaginary  young  fellow  named 
Jerry  Marlow  fill  out  a  guide  sheet. 
Jerry  is  applying  for  the  job  of  cub  re- 
porter on  The  City  Eagle.  Jerry  has 
talked  to  several  of  the  Eagle's  report- 
ers to  find  out  about  opening  jobs  and 
about  the  work  of  a  rookie  reporter.  He 
knows  that  the  Eagle  is  looking  for  a 
sports  reporter  to  help  the  sports  editor 
"cover"  high  school  athletics.  Jerry 
knows  that,  as  sports  reporter,  he'd  go 
to  high  school  track  meets  and  other 
sports  events;  he'd  interview  high 
school  stars  and  sports  coaches.  He'd 
also  report  the  games  at  the  local  junior 
college  which  he's  planning  to  enter  in 
the  fall.  The  job,  then,  would  fit  in 
with  his  plans  for  continuing  his  educa- 
tion, and  it  would  fit  in  well  with  his 
two  main  interests— sports  and  journal- 
ism. 

Here's  how  Jerry  might  organize  his 
guide  sheet  for  this  particular  job- 
sports  reporter. 

Gerald  Marlow 

I.  PERSONAL  FACTS 
Name:  Gerald  Marlow 

Address:  314  Front  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Phone:  4321 

Age:  18  Date  of  Birth:  Feb.  9,  1936 
Birthplace:  Green  Springs,  Minn. 
Height:  &  1"      Weight:  170  lbs. 

II.  EDUCATION 

Name  of  grade  school:  Pine  Hill 
School  address:  800  Pine  St.,  Green  $ 
Springs,  Minn. 


Business  Education  World 


"High  school  graduate— age  17— hmm 
marital    status,    eld    maid— h-m-m." 
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Xame  of  junior  h.  s.:  East  Junior  High 
School.  Address:  300  Cherry  St.,  Du- 
luth.  Minn. 

Same  of  high  schooh  Ross  H.  S.  Ad- 
dress: 503  Tremont  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Yeui.^  Ill  h.  s.:  Tliree.  Graduation 
date:  WiW  graduate  June  14,  1954. 

Course  taken:  College  preparatory- 
three  years  of  English,  one  \  ear  of  jour- 
nalism, one  course  in  creative  writing. 

Sc])OoI  activities:  Four-letter  man— 
fix)tball,  basketball,  track,  and  ba.seball; 
all-city  fullback  for  1953;  sports  editor 
of  Tlie  Ross  High  Beacon,  1952-1953; 
Student  Council  member,  2  years. 

III.  WORK  AND  OTHER 
EXPERIENCES 

A.  Present  job:  Salesman  for  Vim 
Sports  Store  after  school  and  Saturdays. 

Supervisor:  Mr.  Harold  Kearns, 
manager  of  Vim.  Plione  number: 
4777.  Address:  214  Main  St.,  Du- 
luth, Minn. 
Other  facts  about  job:  By  selling 
sports  goods,  I've  met  most  of  the 
h.  s.  coaches,  sports  stars,  and  leading 
sf)orts  fans  in  this  area.  I  have  had  the 
job  10  months. 

B.  Previous  job:  Clerked  in  school 
store,  1950-1951. 

Supervisor:  Mr.  J.  E.  Steele.  His 
address:  Ross  H.  S.,  503  Tremont 
St.  Phone:  7134 
Other  facts  about  job:  Worked  five 
days  a  week  during  lunch  hour.  Was 
in  complete  charge  of  store,  selling 
school  supphes,  candy,  peanuts,  etc. 

C.  Skills:  I  know  the  rules  of  the 
major  sports  from  playing  on  high 
school  teams.  I  also  know  the  people 
who  are  in  sports.  As  high  school  sports 
editor,  I  know  something  about  writing 
sports  copy.  I  have  a  driver's  license 
and  the  use  of  the  family  car.  My  high 
school  average  is  "B"  with  an  average 
of  "B+"  in  Enghsh  and  journalism. 

IV.  REFERENCES 

A.  Name:  Harold  Keams.  What  he 
does:  Manager  of  Vim  Sports  Store. 

His  address:  214  Main  St.  Phone: 
4777 

B.  Name:  J.  E.  Steele.  What  he  does: 
Faculty  adviser,  school  store;  also  my 
journalism  teacher. 

His  address:  Ross  H.  S.,  503  Tre- 
mont St.  Phone:  7134 

C.  Name:  Coach  John  Eversole.  What 
he  does:  Ross  H.  S.  sports  coach. 

His  address:  Ross  H.  S.,  503  Tre- 
mont St.  Phone:  7134 
Remember  that  your  personal  data 
guide  sheet  is  a  "picture"  of  you.  Be 
sure  that  your  information  is  accurate 
and  well-organized.  Gather  your  facts 
and  copy  them  neatly  (typed  or  in  inlc) 
on  your  guide  sheet. 


Personal  Data  Guide  Sheet 


Name 

First 

Middle 

Last 

PERSONAL  FACTS 

Nnmr- 

Arlrlrptf 

(Number) 

(Street) 

(City)  (Zone) 

(State) 

Phnnp- 

Age: 


Birthplace: 
Height:  


-Date  of  Birth: 


(City) 


(State) 


.Weight: 


II.  EDUCATION 

Name  of  grade  school:. 

Name  of  junior  h.  s.:  

Name  of  high  school:   


-School  address:. 


No.  of  years  in  h.  s.:- 
Course  taken:  


-School  address:  

-School  address:  

-Date  of  graduation: 


School  activities: 


(Also  give  any  offices  you've  held) 


III.  WORK  AND  OTHER  EXPERIENCES 

A.  Present  job:  Name  of  firm: 

(What  do  you  do?) 
Immediate  supervisor:  His  phone  no.: 

Other  facts  about  job:  


Other  facts  about  job: . 


D.  Skills: 


B.  Previous  job:  Nome  of  firm: 

Immediate  supervisor:  His  phone  no.: 

Other  facts  about  job:   


C.  Previous  job:  Name  of  firm: 

Immediate  supervisor:  His  phone  no.: 


(Typewriting,  shorthand,  driving  a  car.  etc.) 


IV.  REFERENCES 

A.  Name:  _ 


His  address: 


What  he  does: 
B.  Name:   


His  address: 


What  he  does: 
C.  Name;   


His  address:  . 


What  he  does: 


.Phone  number: 


(No.)  (Street) 


(City) 


(Zone ; 


-Phone  number: 


(No.)  (Street) 


(City) 


(Zone) 


.Phone  number: 


(No.)  (Street) 


(City) 


(State) 


(State) 


(Zone)  (State) 
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Dear  Sir: 


WHATEVER  the  kind  of  job  you're 
looking  for,  getting  it  is  undoubt- 
edly going  to  involve  some  letter 
writing.  Employers  and  personnel  man- 
agers today  are  too  busy  to  see  every- 
one who  walks  in  off  the  street  look- 
ing for  a  job.  They  want  to  interview 
only  the  best  candidates  for  the  po- 
sition. These  candidates  are  chosen  by 
their  letters  of  application. 

There  are  three  general  types  of 
letters  that  you  will  have  to  know  how 
to  write:  the  letter  of  application,  the 
letter  asking  for  a  recommendation  or 
references,  and  the  follow-up  letter. 
All  three  are  important.  Any  one  of 
them  will  tell  a  prospective  employer 
what  you  are  like.  Are  you  intelligent? 
clear-headed?  efficient?  honest?  cour- 
teous? Are  you  the  kind  of  mature, 
dependable  person  he  wants  to  inter- 
view, and  perhaps  hire?  Your  letter 
will  tell. 

Letter  of  Application 

The  first  "job"  letter  you  write  will 
be  a  letter  of  apphcation.  This  can 
be  in  answer  to  a  help-wanted  adver- 
tisement (or  a  job  description  from  an 
agency)  or  it  can  be  a  "bhnd"  appli- 
cation—a letter  to  a  company  for  whom 
you  think  you'd  like  to  work.  Both  kinds 


Wall  Strctt  Journal 

'He's  answering  our  ad  for  an  energetic  young  man." 


of  letters  should  include  particular  in- 
formation. 

Let's  suppose  that  you've  seen  this 
ad  in  the  help-wanted  section  of  a 
current  newspaper: 

DEMONSTRATOR,  young  man  or  woman. 

inexperienced,  to  demonstrate  household 
equipment  for  stores  in  this  city.  Must  be 
h.s.  grad.  Earn  while  you  learn,  start  $50, 
after  6  weeks  $60  plus  commissions  and  ex- 
penses. Write,  stating  age,  qualifications, 
educational  background:  Box  32,  Daily 
News. 

How  would  you  answer  that  ad? 
Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  write 
the  kind  of  letter  of  application  that 
will  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
your  prospective  employer. 

1.  Establish  a  point  of  contact. 
Every  letter  should  start  at  the  begin- 
ning, with  a  sentence  that  tells  exactly 
what  it's  for.  So  start  this  one  by 
saying  that  you  are  an  applicant  for 
the  position,  and  say  where  you  found 
out  about  the  opening. 

2.  Show  that  you  understand  the  re- 
quirements. The  advertisement  in  this 
case  has  given  only  two  specific  re- 
quirements: (a)  that  the  applicant  be 
young,  and  (b)  that  he,  or  she,  have 


a  high-school  education.  Be  sure  that 
you  fulfill   these  requirements. 

3.  Show  that  your  education,  back- 
ground, and  experience  fit  these  re- 
quirements. The  advertisement  asks  for 
your  age,  quahfications,  and  education- 
al background.  Your  age  and  educa- 
tional background  are  simple  facts:  say 
how  old  you,  are,  when  you  graduated 
(or  will  graduate)  from  high  school, 
and  the  courses  you  took.  Naturally, 
you  needn't  list  every  course  you've 
taken  since  freshman  year.  Your  pro- 
spective employer  will  want  to  know 
the  kind  of  education  you've  had,  and 
whether  it  will  fit  the  job.  So  tell 
whether  the  course  you  took  was  gen- 
eral, business,  science,  manual  train- 
ing, or  college  preparatory.  Then  give 
the  names  of  the  subjects  that  you 
studied  mostly  and  that  will  be  valuable 
to  you  in  such  a  job. 

What  qualifications  have  you  for  this 
job?  Mention  any  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
employer— either  because  they  relate 
to  the  job  you're  applying  for,  or  be- 
cause they  show  your  ability  to  take 


Oollier'a 

'I  have  some  fine  references  as  file  clerk  here  somewhere." 


"Just  been  offered  a  swell  job.  Dad,  covering  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  Can  I  use  the  cor?" 
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responsibility.  Describe  whatever  work- 
ing experience  you've  had,  starting 
with  your  most  recent  job.  If  you  wish. 
\ou  ma\-  offer  to  send  references,  or 
lell  where  to  send  for  references  such 
.IS  your  high  school  record. 

4.  Give  personal  qualifications.  Show 
briefly  that  your  personal  interests  and 
tastes  help  to  qualif\-  >ou  for  this  job. 
In  this  case,  for  instance,  you  will 
have  to  show,  explain,  and  sell.  Does 
that  kind  of  work  interest  you?  Do 
>ou  like  this  kind  of  activity? 

5.  Suggest  an  intenieiv.  Leave  time 
and  place  up  to  \'our  prospective  em- 
ployer—let him  make  it  at  his  own 
convenience.  Show  him,  however,  that 
you  are  read\-  for  an  interview.  Give 
\our  telephone  number  if  \  ou  live  in 
the  same  city.  If  you  are  writing  from 
another  city,  say  when  (week  ends,  va- 
cations) you  will  be  available  for  an 
interWew. 

"Blind"  Application 

Sometime  you  may  wish  to  write  to 
a  company  that  has  not  advertised  a 
specific  opening.  This  is  perfectly  all 
right,  if  you  think  that  you  have  the 


experience  and  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  work.  Write  a  letter  of  applica- 
tion, using  the  five  points  previously 
listed.  At  the  beginning,  however,  in- 
stead of  saying  where  you  learned 
about  the  opening,  tell  why  you  have 
chosen  to  write  this  particular  com- 
pany, and  ask  if  there  is  an  opening 
or  a  position  you  might  fill.  If  the 
name  of  the  person  or  company  was 
suggested  to  you  by  a  teacher  or  some 
other  friend,  say  so. 

Letters  of  this  kind  can  be  very  use- 
ful. Although  there  may  not  be  an 
opening  when  you  write,  your  letter, 
if  it  is  good,  will  be  kept  on  file.  The 
compam-  will  let  you  know  when  there 
is  an  opening— usually  before  an  ad- 
vertisement is  published  in  the  paper. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  a  typical 
letter  of  "blind"  application.  Study  it 
carefully,  noting  how  Gerald  included 
the  five  points  discussed.  Then  write 
a  letter  of  your  own,  either  answering 
the  advertisement  on  page  13-YC  or 
"blind."  to  a  company  for  which  you 
would  like  to  work. 

This  is  your  letter.  Follow  the  five 
rules,  but,  at  the  same  time,  write  your 


own  letter.  Don't  copy  Gerald's  or  any 
other  model  letter.  Always  remember 
that,  no  matter  whom  you  are  writing 
for  what  purpose,  your  letter  should 
be  you  at  your  best— not  anybody  else, 
no  matter  how  good.  A  model  letter 
is  written  by  one  kind  of  person:  you 
are  another  kind.  Your  letter  is  your 
representative.  If  you  get  that  inter- 
view, you  don't  want  to  shoclc  your 
prospective  employer  with  a  personality 
entirely  different  from  the  one  in  the 
letter! 

Asking  for  Recommendation 

A  prospective  employer,  planning 
to  hire  someone  he  has  never  seen  be- 
fore, usually  wants  to  know  something 
about  that  person.  Here  your  school 
record  is  important,  but  the  employer 
wants  more  than  that.  He  wants  to  find 
out,  from  people  who  know  you, 
whether  you  are  reliable,  honest,  easy 
to  get  along  with,  he  wants  to  know 
whether  he  will  be  wise  in  turning  an 
important  job  over  to  you.  In  this  case, 
he  will  ask  for  references. 

Before  you  go  to  an  interview,  there- 
fore, it's  a  good  idea  to  decide  whose 
names  you  are  going  to  use  as  referen- 
ces. Sometimes  a  prospective  employer 
asks  simply  for  names.  The  person 
whose  names  you  give  will  appreciate 
it  if  you  have  .his  permission  to  use  his 
name.  Sometimes,  however,  the  em- 
ployer will  ask  for  letters  of  recommen- 
dation. When  he  does,  you  must  v^Tite 
for  them.  Here  are  some  hints  on 
writing  to  request  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation: 

1.  Choose  your  person  carefully. 
Write  to  someone  who  knows  you  well 
and  hkes  you,  but  someone  whose 
judgment  you  respect.  He  should  be  a 
fair  judge  of  character  and  be  able  to 
express  himself  well.  Choose  an  older 
person— a  past  employer,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  or  a  teacher.  If  possible,  choose 
someone  who  has  observed  you  doing 
the  kind  of  work  you  are  applying  for. 

2.  Ask  him  if  he  will  recommend 
you.  Again,  start  your  letter  at  the  be- 
ginning, telling  him  exactly  what  you 
want— a  recommendation.  Tell  him  ex- 
actly for  whom  you  want  it  and  why. 

3.  Tell  him  what  kind  of  a  recom- 
mendation you  want.  Anyone  who 
knows  you  well  could,  if  he  had  the 
time,  write  a  book  about  you.  You 
don't  want  a  book.  You  want  the  writer 
of  the  recommendation  to  discuss  only 
the  points  in  which  your  prospective 
employer  is  interested.  Be  sure,  there- 
fore, that  you  have  told  him  (para- 
graph 2)  the  kind  of  job  it  is:  you 
want  him  to  discuss  your  quahfications 
for  that  job,  not  for  other  types  of  work. 
Let  him  know  what  references  your 
prospective  employer  already  has  (your 
school  record,  etc.),  so  that  he  doesn't 


LETTER  OF  APPLICATION 

98  Clara  Street 
Townsend,  Wisconsin 
February  21,  1954 

Mr.  Elmer  Peloquin 
Peloquin's  Esso  Servicenter 
2333  Brookline  Avenue 
Townsend,  Wisconsin 

Dear  Mr.  Peloquin:  y 

I  should  like  to  apply  for  a  job  as  service  attendant  in  your  garage.  Mr.  Edward 
Mildener  tells  me  that  he  will  retire  next  month  to  work  only  on  a  part-time  basis, 
and  that  you  may  be  looking  for  someone  to  help  with  selling  and  making  minor 
repairs. 

I  understand  that  you  would  prefer  o  boy  with  some  training  and  experience. 
I  shall  graduate  from  Townsend  High  School  on  June  22,  having  taken  the  tech- 
nical training  program,  including  courses  in  chemistry,  modern  mechanics,  and 
retail  selling.  During  my  senior  year,  I  hove  been  a  member  of  the  Motors  Club 
and  circulation  manager  of  the  Townsend  High  News.  Lost  summer  I  worked  for 
two  months  at  Low's  Garages  in  Brookline. 

Working  with  motors  has  interested  me  for  many  years.  I  hope  someday  to 
be  a  mechanic.  I  enjoyed  the  job  at  Low's  lost  summer,  and  my  employer,  Mr.  Jacob 
R.  Low,  soys  that  he  was  pleased  with  my  work  on  the  automobiles  and  my  relations 
with  the  customers.  He  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  use  his  name  if  you  should  wont 
references.  Mr.  Mildener  has  also  said  that  he  will  recommend  my  work. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  report  for  an  interview  at  your  convenience  after  3  p.m. 
on  weekdays,  or  any  time  on  Saturdays.  My  home  telephone  number  is  Town- 
send  317. 

Sincerely  youri, 
Gerald  Stott 
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ASKING  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 

9  Tressle  Street 
Easton,  Michigan 
February  19,  1954 

Mr.  Gordon  Miller 
217  Cowper  Lane  Road 
Eatton,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

Will  you  please  write  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  me?  I  had  an  interview 
this  morning  with  Mr.  Brian  Oswell,  personnel  manager  of  the  Northrop  Medical 
Supplies  Company.  I  am  hoping  this  summer  to  train  as  a  salesman  for  the  company, 
under  its  special  training  program.  If  I  pass  the  course,  the  job  will  involve  selling 
medical  equipment  in  doctors'  offices  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Oswell  has  my  school  record  and  reports,  but  he  would  also  like  a  char- 
acter reference  from  someone  outside  my  family.  A  letter  from  you  need  not  be 
long— just  a  few  sentences  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Please  send  the  letter  to: 

Mr.  Brian  Oswell 

Northrop  Medical  Supplies  Company 
4892  Nachamie  Avenue 
Easton,  Michigan 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Andrew  Rozakis 


have  to  spend  time  discussing  that  side 
of  your  character. 

4.  Have  the  letter  sent  to  your 
prospective  employer.  Never  ask  that  a 
letter  of  recommendation  be  given  or 
sent  to  you.  You're  asking  someone  to 
write  about  you,  and  the  employer  will 
want  to  see  a  full,  unbiased  letter.  Give 
the  full  name  and  address  of  your 
prospective  employer,  so  that  the  let- 
ter can  be  sent  directly  to  him. 

On  this  page  is  a  letter  Andy  Rozakis 
wrote  to  a  man  who  knew  him  well 
and  was  a  close  friend  of  his  father. 
Study  the  letter,  keeping  the  four 
rules  in  mind. 

When  you  are  sure  that  you  under- 
stand how  it  is  done,  practice  writing 
a  letter  to  a  past  employer,  a  teacher, 
or  a  friend  of  your  family,  asking  him 
to  recommend  you  for  a  particular  job 
opening. 

Follow-up  Letters 

The  kind  of  follow-up  letter  that  you 
write  when  getting  a  job  is  really  a 
thank-you  note.  This  is  the  letter  that 
will  make  a  really  favorable  impression 
on  anyone  to  whom  you  write  it.  It 
will  earn  you  the  distinction  of  being 
"kept  in  mind"  for  future,  and  better, 
jobs. 

A  follow-up  letter  should  be  written, 
first,  to  anyone  who  recommended  you 
for  a  position,  whether  he  merely  men- 
tioned you  by  word-of-mouth,  or  actu- 
ally wrote  a  letter;  and  whether  or 
not  you  got  the  position.  If  you  have 


ever  recommended  someone  for  club 
membership  or  nomination  to  a  school 
office,  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
work  involved.  Writing  a  letter  of 
recommendation  or  a  reference  is  a  long 
and  difficult  job.  Though  the  reference 
itself  may  be  brief,  the  writer  must 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
remembering  your  work,  thinking  over 
your  qualifications,  deciding  what  is 
important,  and  carefully  choosing  his 
words.  He  really  deserves  a  "thank- 
you." 

When  writing  this  kind  of  follow-up 
letter,  start  by  thanking  the  person. 
Then  tell  him  how  effective  his  letter 
was.  Tell  him  about  the  subsequent 
interview  you  had,  or  the  beginning  of 
your  job.  Show  him  that  he  has  helped 
you  gain  a  good  position  in  a  job  that 
you  really  enjoy.  He  will  be  grateful 
for  your  appreciation  and  happy  to 
have  done  something  for  you.  He  will 
have  a  pleasant  association  with  your 
name  in  his  mind  for  the  future. 

Write  the  same  kind  of  follow-up  let- 
ter to  anyone  who  has  given  you  a 
"lead"  on  a  job.  This  might  be  a  friend 
who,  hearing  what  you  wanted  to  do, 
suggested  that  you  call  a  certain  com- 
pany. Or  it  might  be  a  teacher  who 
suggested  a  particular  organization  to 
whom  you  could  write.  Or  it  might  be 
to  someone  who  actually  knew  of  an 
opening  that  you  might  be  interested 
in.  Whether  or  not  you  actually  got 
your  job  through  this  person's  sugges- 
tion, let  him  know  that  you  appreciate 


it.  He  also  will  keep  you  in  mind  for 
the  future. 

After  an  Interview 

Sometimes  you'll  be  interviewed  by 
an  employer  who  sees  a  number  of 
people  before  he  decides  which  one  he 
wants  for  the  job.  In  that  case,  he  won't 
tell  you  at  the  interview  whether  or 
not  you  got  the  job.  You'll  have  to 
go  home  and  wait  a  few  days— perhaps 
even  a  few  weeks— before  you  have 
any  idea  of  the  impression  you,  your 
record,  and  your  letters  made.  That's 
a  good  time  to  write  a  follow-up  letter. 

When  you  do  this,  thank  the  prospec- 
tive employer  for  the  interview,  telling 
him  that  you  appreciated  the  chance 
to  see  him  and  his  organization.  Tell 
him  how  you  feel  about  the  position 
now.  If  it  seems  to  be  exactly  what  you 
want  and  are  qualified  for,  say  so. 

The  tone  of  your  letter  should  be 
appreciation  and  continued  or  increased 
interest.  Keep  the  letter  brief,  and  don't 
sound  impatient  to  hear  the  results  of 
your  interview.  When  the  employer 
sees  your  renewed  appreciation  and  in- 
terest, he  will  be  pleased.  The  letter 
might  help  him  make  his  final  de- 
cision to  hire  you.  If  not,  he  will  at 
least  keep  your  name  on  his  books  for 
liext  time. 

Thank  You ! 

About  a  month  after  he  had  written 
Mr.  Miller,  Andy  Rosakis  heard  from 
the  Northrop  Company  that  he  had 
been  accepted  as  a  sales  trainee.  He 
therefore  wrote  Mr.  Miller  again,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  reference.  Here  is 
Andy's  letter: 

9  Tressle  Street 
Easton,  Michigan 
March  12,  1954 


Mr.  Gordon  Miller 
217  Cowper  Lane  Road 
Easton,  Michigan 

Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

Mr.  Oswell  has  just  written  me  to  say 
that  I  am  accepted  as  a  sales  trainee  for 
Northrop  Medical  SuppUes.  I  want  you  to 
know  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter  of 
reference. 

I  report  to  work  on  June  28.  The  course 
outline,  which  Mr.  Oswell  sent,  indicates 
that  we  will  spend  two  weeks  studying  only 
medicine,  with  no  lessons  in  selling  at  first. 
We  then  have  demonstrations  and  classes 
in  actual  sales  technique.  After  that,  I  sup- 
pose, we'll  be  on  our  own. 

The  work  soimds  both  interesting  and 
educational.  Thank  you  again  for  your 
kindness  in  writing  the  recommendation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
•Aiudrew  Rosakis 
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Here! 


Appl^ 


WHEN  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  go 
out  for  track,  they  aren't  expected 
to  break  any  records  the  first  day  of 
practice.  For  the  440,  they  build  up 
their  strength,  their  endurance.  They 
learn  how  to  breathe  properly.  All  this 
takes  practice.  Before  they  can  enter  the 
district  meet,  they  must  have  many 
workouts. 

Filhng  out  a  job-application  blank  is 
something  like  competing  in  a  track 
meet.  If  you  intend  to  "score"  on  the 
application  blank  of  the  firm  you  hope 
to  work  for,  you  need  practice  in  filling 
out  application  blanks. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  Kroger  Company's  applica- 
tion-for-employment  blank.  Here  are 
some  tips  to  help  you  fill  out  this  form 
—or  that  of  some  local  firm  that  you're 
interested  in. 

1.  Be  prepared.  Before  you  leave 
home  for  the  employment  office,  fill 
your  fountain  pen  (one  that  really 
works  well)  with  black  or  dark  blue 
ink.  Be  sure  your  hands  are  clean  so 
that  there'll  be  no  "smudging."  Also, 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  take  some 
scrap  paper  along  in  case  you  have  to 
do  some  figuring  on  dates. 

Be  sure  to  take  with  you  your  per- 
sonal data  guide  sheet.  (See  page  12- 
VC  in  this  issue.)  Your  guide  sheet  will 
help  you  for  two  reasons:  (a)  It  will 
provide  information  that  you'll  need  to 
write  on  the  application  blank— ad- 
dresses of  previous  employers,  courses 
you  took  in  school,  etc.;  (b)  if  needed, 
you  can  attach  it  to  your  application 
blank. 

2.  Read  the  directions  carefully  be- 
fore you  do  any  writing. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  top  of  the 
blank— the  space  marked  Name.  Note 
that  the  directions  tell  you  to  print  your 
name.  Be  sure  you  print  it!  Note  also 
that  you're  asked  to  give  your  first  name 
/ir.rt.  (Some  blanks  ask  for  your  la-it 
name  first.) 

Under  Date  of  Birth,  note  the  small 
words  Mo.  (for  month).  Day,  and  Year; 
also  City  and  Stale.  Give  those  facts  in 
the  order  suggested.  Give  the  city  and 
state  in  whicli  you  were  born— not  the 
name  of  the  hospital!  Under  marital 
status,  the  right  answer  lor  you  is  prob- 


"I  don't  have  any  working 
experience.  That's  why  I  ap- 
plied for  this  job— to  get  tome." 


ably  Single.  Carefully  put  a  small  x  in 
the  Single  box.  You  will  leave  «the  next 
box.  Married  Women,  completely 
blank,  if  you  aren't  a  married  woman. 

Carefully  check  the  box  indicating 
whom  you  live  with. 

Note  that  the  Social  Security'  Number 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  Copy  your 
S.  S.  number  that  way-577  38  3088 
(giving  your  own  number,  of  course). 

In  the  Citizenship  box,  if  you  check 
native  (meaning  you're  a  native-born 
American),  don't  put  anything  in  the 
box  labeled  Name  Other  Country.  That 
space  is  reserved  for  foreign-born  citi- 
zens to  name  the  country  of  their  birth. 

If  you  have  no  relatives  working  for 
Kroger,  write  None  in  that  box.  Prob- 
ably no  one  depends  on  you  for  finan- 
cial support.  Then  you'd  write  One  (for 
yourself)  after  the  words.  No.  of  Per- 
sons Dependent  on  You.  If  you  help 
support  your  mother  or  some  other  rela- 
tive, you'd  write  2. 

3.  Word  your  answers  carefully. 
Think  before  you  write.  You  don't  have 
much  space  for  your  answers  and  you 
want  to  give  the  facts  ret|uested. 

Suppose  that  you  once  had  an  argu- 
ment with  your  brother  about  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  jalopy  you  own  joint- 
ly. Then  don't  mark  Yes  to  the  ques- 
tion. Have  you  ever  had  shortages  or 
misunderstanding  about  funds?  You 
would  mark  Yes  if  you  have  been 
cashier  in  the  school  lunchroom  and 
you  never  could  make*your  cash  bal- 
ance with  the  receipts. 

You  probably  have  not  been  seriously 
ill.  Measles  is  not  considered  a  serious 
illness.  You'd  be  wise  to  mark  Yes  to 
the  question.  Are  you  willing  to  take  a 
physical  examination?  Otherwise,  you 
may  give  the  impression  that  .something 
is  seriously  wrong  with  you. 

Perhaps  you  wear  glasses  and  they 
correct  your  vision  so  that  it  is  about  as 
good  as  normal;  then  your  eyes  aren't  a 
serious  physical  handicap.  Don't  bother 
to  mention  slight  eye  defects  unle.ss  per- 
fect vision  is  rccjuired  for  the  job. 


Wall  Street  Journil 


Many  firms  in  the  grocery  business 
employ  sales  clerks  who  can  speak 
Polish,  Italian,  or  some  other  foreign 
language  which  is  spoken  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  branch  stores.  If  you've 
had  only  two  semesters  of  French  in 
high  school,  you  really  can't  say  that 
you  can  speak  French. 

Use  your  personal  data  guide  sheet 
now  to  help  you  fill  in  the  section 
labeled  Education.  You  fill  in  the  Last 
Grade  Completed  blank  onl\-  if  you 
check  the  No  box  after  H.  S.  Graduate. 
Check  Academic  if  you  took  the  col- 
lege-preparatory course— algebra,  ge- 
ometry, foreign  language,  history,  Eng- 
hsh,  etc.  If  you've  taken  accounting, 
retail  selling,  or  other  courses  in  school, 
you  can  list  them  under  Additional  Spe- 
cialized Study  Courses. 

After  Kind  of  Work  Desired  to  Start, 
name  a  specific  type  of  work— checker, 
meat  cutter,  or  whatever  job  you're  in- 
terested in— provided  it  is  a  job  open  to 
someone  with  your  education  and  ex- 
perience. Don't  write  "Anything  you 
have."  Try  to  find  out  ahead  of  time  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  firm  pays  for 
the  job  you've  chosen  and  Ust  the  be- 
ginning salary  as  what  you  want  to 
earn. 

Note  that  you  start  your  employment 
history  with  Last  Employer.  Be  sure  to 
spell  employers'  names  correctly  and 
give  their  exact  street  addresses. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  way  to  fill  out 
an  application  blank  successfully.  Come 
prepared;  read  the  directions;  think  be- 
fore you  write;  and  word  your  answers 
carefully. 

Because  the  application  blanks  of  dif- 
ferent firms  aren't  exactly  alike,  we've 
printed  two  more  application  blanks 
for  you  to  practice  on— the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company's  on' 
page  16-YC  and  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company's  on  page  17-YC.  You  also 
should  secure  and  study  the  job  appli- 
cation fornis  used  by  firms  in  your  area. 
Fill  these  blanks  out  carefully  and  file 
them  in  your  Career  Notebook. 


THE 


Form  3003—9-50 


l-ioger 


EMPLOYMENT  APPLICATION 


CO 


Dot*- 


NAME 

(Print)  - 


□  MaU 

□  Female 


Age 


Weight 


Height 


No.  and  Street 


City 


Phone  No. 


ADDRESS. 


D  Yourt 
Q  Neighbor 


How  long  hove  yow 
lived  in  this  city? 


IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT.  NOTIFY. 
Name 


Addrett . 


Relationship. 
Phone  No.  _ 


DATE 
OF 
BIRTH. 


Day 


PIACE 

OF 
BIRTH  . 


City 


Stat* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 


MARITAL  STATUS 

□  Single 

□  Married 

.  □  Widowed 
Q  Separated 
O  Divorced 


MARRIED  WOMEN 
GIVE: 


Maiden  Name 
Date  of 

Marriage   


WITH  WHOM  DO 
YOU  LIVE? 

O  Parent! 

□  Relatives 

CD  Husband  or  wife 

□  Alone 


CITIZENSHIP 


□  Native      □  Nolurali'ied 

□  Nome  Other  Country 


Own  Your  Home?     □  Yes        □  No 


Fother's  Occupation^ 


Names  of  Relatives _ 

in 

Kroger  Employ  


No.  OF  PERSONS  DEPENDENT  ON  YOU: 


Totally , 


Partially , 


Have  you  ever  hod  shortages  or 
misunderstanding  about  funds? 


□  Yes 

□  No 


Hove  You 
ever  been 
arrested? 


□  Yes 

□  No 


Convicted?    □  Yes 
□  No 


For  what 
Offense?_ 


Who  is  your  family  doctor? 


Have  you  been  seriously 
ill  during  past  two  years? 


□  Yei 

□  No 


Nature 

of  " 
Illness  . 


Are  you  williiig  to  take 
a  physical  examination? 


□  Yes 

□  No 


Hove  you  o  physical 
disability? 


□  Yes 

□  No 


Nature? 


Do  you  own 
an  automobile? 


□  Yes 

□  No 


What  language  other  than 
English  con  you  speak?  


Check  one 


□  Right  Handed 

□  Left  Handed 


EDUCATION:  Grade  ond  High  School 
Last  Grade  Completed . 


H.  S.  Graduate?  □  Yes 
  □  No 


Type  Course:    □  Academic        □  Vocational 
Q  Commercial 


COLLEGE  (Day)  Yrs. 

Name  ________ 

Major   _ 


Degree 


COLLEGE  (Evening)  Yrs. 

Name  ^__^_______ 

Course  


Certificate 
Degree" 


ADDITIONAL  SPECIALIZED  STUDY  COURSES 
Subject 


School . 


KIND  OF  WORK 
DESIRED  TO  START- 


Storting  Salary 
Desired  


Per  Hour 
Per  Week 


Chief  Previous 
Occupation^ 


Time  Spent  on 

Longest  Previous  Job: 


.Yr$._ 


.Mos._ 


Number  of  Full-Tlme  Jobs 
During  Past  10  Years— 


Hove  you  ever  worked  tor  Kroger  before?          □  Yes          O  No         If  Yes,  please  list  under  "Most  Recent  Employers"  below. 

MOST  RECENT  EMPLOYERS 
Begin  with  Present  or  lost  Employer 
(Include  Military  Service) 

DATE 
STARTED 

DATE 
ENDED 

KIND  OF  WORK  PERFORMED 
AND  SUPERVISORS 

SALARY 

REASON  FOR  LEAVING 

Comoanv 

Job 

Street 

SuDr. 

City 

Company 

Job 

Street 

City 

Supr. 

Company 

Job 

Street 
City 

Siipr 

Company 

Job 

Street 
City 

Supr. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 

300  BROADWAY 

Newark  1,  New  Jersey 
Application  and  Interview  Blank 

This  Application  and  Interview  B/ank  is  provided  for  your  use  in  applying  /or  a  position  with  The  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  fnsurance  Company.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  your  appJication,  and  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
judge  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  work  for  which  you  are  suited,  we  suggest  that  you  make  your  decJaratioflS 
and  answers  as  complete  as  possible.  We  appreciate  the  friendly  contact  that  this  application  has  brought  and 
assure  you  that  any  information  you  have  given  us  will  be  hcid  in  strictest  confidence. 


(Please  fill  out  in  longhand) 


Today's  Date- 


Full  Name- 
Address   


Middit 

 Home  Telephone- 


Age. 


City 


Date  of  Birth  

Moitk  Dmy 

Arc  you:   Single?  Manied?  


Ye  ir 

\Vidowed?_ 


If  married,  give  wife's  or  husband's  name  

Are  your  parents  living?  Nome  nearest  relative 


-Social  Sec.  No_ 


j\re  you  a  Citizen?. 


Separated?- 


Divorced?. 


-Date  of  ma 


rriagc- 


Wrth  whom  do  )  0u  live?- 


-Who  is  dependent  upon  you? 


What  is  (was)  your  father's  occupation?- 


EDUCATION 

 1 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

DATES  OF 
ATTENDANCE 

DID  YOU 
GRADUATE? 

COURSE 

FROM 

TO 

GRAMMAR 

HIGH 

What  subjects  did  you  like  best?. 


Least?- 


What,  if  any,  extra-curricular  activities  did  you  participate  in  while  attending  school?. 


What  kind  of  work  do  you  prefer?  

State  the  kinds  of  work  that  you  are  qualified  to  do  through  training  or  experience,  emphasizing  any  that  you 
can  do  particularly  well:  

Are  you  in  good  health?   Do  you  consent  to  a  medical  examination  by  the  Company's 

Examiner?   How  much  time  have  you  lost  from  school  or  work,  due  to  sickness,  during  the 

last  two  years?  

Who  recommended  you,  or  what  led  you  to  seek  employment  with  this  Company?  . 

Give  two  references:   


PREVIOUS  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE 


EMPLOYER 

KIND  OF  WORK 

SALARY 

DATES 

REASON  FOR  UFAVINC 

FROM 

TO 

G  SOIS  Mor.  47 
PrinOd  in  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  COMPANIES 

Application  for  Employment 


Print  your 

name  in  full  

Specify  type  or 
types  of  work  desired. 

Present 

Address  


Date 


Telephone 
Number 


ttrect  and  number 


Permanent 
Address  


Social  Security 
account  number 


PERSONAL 


Sex. 


Height. 


.in.  Weight. 


Are  you  willing  to  take 
a  physical  examination?. 


How  many  days  lost  by 
illness  in  past  two  years?. 


Date  of  birth. 


Describe  any 
physical  defects. 

Present 
.  age  


Number  of 
brothers 


Number  of 
sisters  


Do  you  own  your  home?. 


EDUCATION 


Name  of  School 


High  School 


City  and  State 


Date 


From 


To 


Years 
Conplettd 


014  If 
Criduite? 


Itfrtt  Sranted 
<i(  eipected, 
ti>e  date) 


Principal  field  of  study  

List  scholastic  honors, 
honorary  fraternities,  etc. 


List  school  activities  (other  than 
athletic)  indicating  offices  held. 


Estimate  over-all 
scholastic  standing 


Top  10%  g 


Top  25%  □   Lower  50% 


Top    50%  □ 


List  athletic  activities.    Indicate  whether 
intramural  or  varsity  and  year  of  competition 


EMPLOYMENT  

Give  accurate  and  complete  information  regarding  present  and  former  employment.  Indicate  whether  position 
was  full-time  or  part-time.   If  on  commission,  estimate  average  earnings  on  a  weekly  salary  basis. 


Give  name  and  address  of  employing 
organization  and  name  of  immediate  superior 

Dates 

Nature  of  your  work 

Weekly 
Salary 

Reason  for  leaving 

Present  or  last  position 

from 

at  employment 

to 

at  leaving 

Second  last 

from 

at  employment 

to 

at  leaving 

If  applying  for  office  position, 

list  office  machines  you  can  operate  

Through  what  channel  was  your  application  made?  (Applltd  voluntarily,  Have  you  a 

answered  want  ad,  interviawed  at  collage,  referred  by  employment  agency,  etc.)   driver's  license?. 

Has  your  bond  application  ever  been  Have  we  your  permission 

refused?  (If  so,  explain  at  bottom  of  page)  to  refer  to  your  present  employer?  

Please  give  any  further  information  which  you  feel 

might  be  helpful  to  us  in  considering  your  application  


Siflnature  of  applicant 


20  -YC 


Can  You  Take  It? 


You  may  have  to  take  a  test  before 
>on're  hired  for  \  our  career  job.  The 
United  States  Ci\'il  Service  and  many 
large  business  firms  (such  as  Hamilton 
\\"atch  Compan\',  New  York  Central 
Railway  System,  and  Ford  Motor  Cor- 
pany)  require  job  applicants  to  take  a 
written  test. 

Why  do  business  firms  and  the  Civil 
Service  give  tests  to  job  seekers?  And 
what  are  these  tests  like?  To  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions  the  editors 
of  P.  E.  wrote  to  50  leading  business 
firms  and  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  what  they  said: 
Many  companies  have  well  organized 
programs  to  test  the  intelligence,  skill, 
and  ability  of  all  job  applicants.  These 
tests  are  used  to  help  the  firm  select  the 
best  workers  and  also  to  guide  the  firm 
in  placing  each  worker  in  the  right  job. 

If  you  are  asked  to  take  a  special  test 
when  you  apply  for  a  job,  do  so  calmly 
and  cheerfully.  Read  or  listen  to  the 
directions  carefully  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  Some  tests  are  of  the  paper-and- 
pencil  type;  others  are  called  "perform- 
ance tests."  The  most  simple  perform- 
ance tests  resemble  children's  games- 
like  the  one  in  which  you  put  various- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood  into  the  right 
holes. 

Many  of  the  English,  arithmetic,  and 
social  studies  tests  you  take  in  school 
are  similar  to  the  tests  that  business 
firms  give  to  job  applicants.  If  you  do 
well  on  school  tests,  you're  getting  good 
practice  in  taking  job  tests. 

Here  are  some  sample  exercises  from 
typical  tests  which  are  given: 

Intelligence  Tests 

You  may  be  given  an  intelligence  test. 
If  so,  you  may  be  asked  questions  simi- 
lar to  the  following: 

 A.  Write  the  number  of  the  correct 

answer  in  the  space  before  the  letter. 
WTiich  one  of  these  four  words  tells 
what  a  dog  is? 

1.  tree  3.  animal 

2.  flower  4.  vegetable 

 B.  A  foot  is  to  a  man  as  a  paw  is  to 

what? 

1.  horse  3.  cat 

2.  shoe  4.  duck 

 C.  UTiich  one  of  the  four  words  be- 
low means  the  opposite  of  east? 

1.  north  3.  south 

2.  pole  4.  west 

 D.  If  the'two  words  of  a  pair  mean 


I  . — a-  .   1 

Register  and  Tribune  SyndlcaW 

"I  was  'All-American'  for  two  years." 


the  same  or  nearly  the  same,  draw  a 
line  under  same.  If  they  mean  the  oppo- 
site, or  nearly  the  opposite,  draw  a  line 
under  opposite.  If  you  cannot  be  sure, 
guess. 

1.  big— little  same— opposite 

2.  begin— start        same— opposite 

 E.  Check  the  best  answer  to  each  of 

the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  do  we  use  furnaces?  Be- 
cause: 

 a.  they  keep  us  warm. 

 b.  they  come  with  the  houses. 

 c.  they  are  in  the  cellars. 

 F.  Gold  is  more  expensive  than  cop- 
per because  it  is— 

1.  prettier  3.  scarcer 

2.  heavier  4.  harder 
 G.  The  opposite  of  despair  is— 

1.  sorrow  3.  faith 

2.  hate  4.  hope 

 H.  Look  at  each  row  of  numbers  and 

in  the  two  blanks  write  the  two  num- 
bers that  should  come  next  as  in  the 
example. 


Example: 

3 

6 

9      12  15 

(1) 

2 

4 

6     _  _ 

(2) 

10 

8 

6     

(3) 

8 

7 

6  _   

 I.  A  growing  bush  always  has 

1.  flowers  4.  green  leaves 

2.  fruit  3.  a  shadow 

5.  roots 


Tests  for  Office  Jobs 

If  a  company's  name  is  Peahody 
Brothers,  don't  write  it  Peahody  ir 
Brothers.  If  a  man  likes  his  name  writ- 
ten M.  Robert  Fox,  don't  write  M.  R. 
Fox. 


Many  business  firms  are  so  particular 
about  these  "little  details"  that  they 
give  all  applicants  for  clerical  jobs  a 
special  test  to  see  whether  the  appli- 
cants are  accurate  and  observant.  Here 
are  some  brief  samples  of  such  a  test: 

A.  Check  each  pair  of  words  which 
are  nof  exactly  alike: 

 1.  Maine  and  Co.     Main  and  Co. 

 2.  Humbolt  Co.        Humboldt  Co. 

 3.  Pettycord  Bros.    Pettycord  Bros. 

B.  Suppose  that  you  were  putting 
some  names  in  alphabetical  order.  You 
have  all  the  names  in  order  but  that  of 
Robinson,  M.  R.  Write  in  Robinson's 
name  where  it  belongs.  Leave  the  other 
spaces  blank. 

1.   

Robeson,  Mary 

2.   

Robey,  Fred 

3.  

Robinson,  Alfred 

4.   

Runyon,  Bruno 

•5.  . 

C.  Check  eacli  pair  of  numbers  which 
are  not  exactly  alike: 

 1.  7124    ■  7124 

 2.  6729  6792 

 3.  1354  1534 

 A.  179901  179091 

If  you're  applying  for  a  job  as  a  typ- 
ist, stenographer,  or  secretary,  youH 
probably  have  to  take  tests  in  typing 
and  shorthand.  Some  emnlovers  do  this 
by  asking  you  to  take  a  letter  in  short- 
hand, then  transcribe  and  type  your 
liotes.  Bookkeepers  make  tests  in  every- 
day arithmetic.  Speed  and  accuracy  are 
both  important. 

Are  You  Calm? 

Business  firms  also  want  to  know 
whether  job  applicants  have  an  imusual 
amount  of  fears,  worries,  and  dislikes. 
HeK  are  some  sample  questions  to  dis- 
cover whether  you  are  much  diflFerent 
from  the  average  person.  Underline  Yes 
if  it  is  true  of  you;  No  if  it  isn't. 

Yes  No  1.  Does  your  face  itch  con- 
tinuously? 
Yes  No  2.  Do  you  often  awaken  in 
the  middle  of  the  night? 
Yes  No  3.  Are  you  especially  afraid 
of  being  in  small  places? 
Yes  No  4.  Can  you  do  good  work 
while  people  are  looking 
on? 


How  to  "Sell  Yourself"  to  an  Employer 


1.  Study  your  infer, 
ests  and  qualifica* 
tions;  be  prepared 
to  give  them  brief- 
ly  and  clearly  dur- 
ing the  interview. 


6.  Sit  up  straight  in 
chair,  feet  firmly  on 
floor;  look  alert.  Ad- 
vance planning  will 
help  you  to  be  calm, 
poised,  and  at  ease. 


11.  Be  confident, 
enthusiastic,  but 
don't  bluff.  Use 
good  English;  and 
speak  distinctly.  But 
don't  talk  too  much. 


2.  Before  the  job 
Interview,  learn 
about  the  firm;  ask 
questions  about 
firm  and  the  job 
that  you're  seeking. 


3.  Arrive  five  or  fen 
minutes  ahead  of 
your  appointment. 
Tell  receptionist 
who  you  are,  whom 
you  wish  to  see. 


7.  Think  before  an- 
swering a  question. 
Be  polite,  accurate, 
honest,  and  frank. 
Give  full  informa- 
tion, don't  brag. 


8.  Have  guide  sheet 
with  you  of  all  your 
jobs,  dates  of  work, 
your  wages,  kinds 
of  work  you  did, 
reasons  you  left. 


12.  listen  carefully; 
be  polite  and  tact- 
ful. Above  all,  don't 
get  into  any  argu- 
ments with  your  pro- 
spective employer. 


13.  The  employer  is 

interested   only  in 

how  well  you'll  fit 
the  job.  Don't  men- 

tion personal,  home, 
or  money  problems. 

4.  Be  neat,  clean- 
hair  coJhbed,  finger- 
nails clean;  wear 
well-pressed 
clothes,  shined 
shoes;  avoid  gaudy 
jewels,  make-up. 


9.  Be  ready  to  show 
how  your  training 
and  work  experi- 
ence will  help  you 
to  get  ahead  on  job 
you're  asking  for. 


14.  Be  grown-up, 
businesslike.  Show 
employer  proper 
respect.  Call  him 
"Mr."-  not  "Jock," 
"Buddy,"  or  "Pal." 


5.  The  employer 
wants  to  talk  to  you. 
Don't  take  anyone 
with  you  (not  even 
your  mother)  to 
your  job  interview. 


10.  For  references, 
give  the  names  (and 
complete  addresses) 
of  th ree  reliable 
people  who  know 
you  and  your  work. 


15.  if  it  seems  you 
won't  get  this  job, 
seek  employer's  ad- 
vice about  other  jobs 
with  the  firm  which 
may  come  up. 


(Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Slate  Employmeni  Service) 


22-YC 


Greg;;  Wriii-r 

"I'm  five  minutes  early.  If  I  punch  in 
now,   will    I    be    paid   for  overtime?" 


Scene  I 

Setting:  Office  at  the  back  of  Lisle's 
Department  Stoie. 

At  Curtain's  Rise:  It's  8  a.m.  and 
Joe  Maltesi,  the  store  manager,  is  doing 
some  paper  work  at  his  desk  before  the 
rest  of  the  sales  force  arrives  for  work. 
There's  an  extra  chair  at  right  of  desk. 
Door  to  the  main  part -of  the  store  is  at 
left. 

Mh.  Lisle  {enters  left,  wearing  coat 
and  hat) :  Good  morning,  Joe.  Have  the 
new  alarm  clocks  arrived  yet? 

Joe  M.\ltesi  {standing  up):  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Lisle.  Yes,  the  alarm 
clocks  arrived  late  yesterday.  Sit  down, 
won't  you? 

Mr.  Lisle  {sits  in  extra  chair;  joe 
also  sits  down) :  I  can  stay  only  a  min- 
ute. I'm  on  my  way  to  Groveton  and  I 
have  great  news  for  you.  I  closed  the 
deal  on  the  store  in  Groveton  last  night. 
We're  taking  it  over— lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

Joe  {enthusia-iiically) :  Congratula- 
tions! There's  great  opportunity  in  a 
thriving  town  like  Groveton. 

Mr.  Lisle:  Yes.  It's  a  much  larger 
store  than  this  one  and  I'll  need  a  good 
manager.  Will  you  do  the  job  for  me? 
We  can  work  out  a  profit-sharing  ar- 
rangement. The  details  can  come  later. 

Joe  {happily)  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lisle. 
I  appreciate  your  confidence  in  me. 

Mr.  Lisle  {gruffly  hut  kindly):  You 
deserve  the  opportunity.  But  right  now 
our  big  problem  is  to  decide  who's  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  this  store  when  you  go 
to  Groveton.  You  know  the  job  and  you 
know  your  salesmen.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions? 

Joe  {looking  thoughtful):  I  had 
great  hope  for  Paul  Babcock  a  year  ago 
when  he  first  came  with  us,  but  now 
I'm  doubtful.  He  .seldom  comes  to  work 
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on  time,  and  when  he  is  here,  his  mind 
isn't  on  his  work.  He  seems  to  have  too 
many  outside  interests. 

Mr.  Lisle:  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that. 
Paul  makes  a  good  appearance  and  he 
seems  to  have  a  pleasant  personality. 
The  job  of  store  manager  calls  for  some- 
one with  these  qualities,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  salesmanship  and  some 
business  experience.  A  store  manager 
must  be  dependable— he  must  open  the 
store  on  time,  send  out  orders,  handle 
the  banking.  Also  he  must  be  a  "trouble- 
shooter,"  in  order  to  handle  the  help 
■ind  the  more  difficult  customers. 

Joe:  Would  you  consider  a  girl  tor 
the  job?  Mary  Jenkins  has  been  with 
us  nearly  two  years.  She  has  a  way  with 
the  customers  and  she  takes  an  interest 
in  the  stock.  In  fact,  she's  made  several 
suggestions  which  have  helped  to  im- 
prove our  sales.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  she  does  a  first-rate  job  of  decorat- 
ing the  windows  every  week. 

Mr.  Lisle:  Mary?  I  thought  Enid 
Fuller  decorated  the  windows. 

Joe  {shaking  his  head):  She  did  for 
a  while  but  she  couldn't  follow  direc- 
tions. She  just  couldn't  learn  that  a  de- 
partment store's  windows  should  show  a 
large  number  of  items— to  attract  the 
attention  of  window  shoppers.  She 
thought  the  windows  should  be  "arty," 
with  just  one  or  two  items  in  them.  Now 
she  marks  stock. 

Mr.  Lisle:  How's  she  doing  there? 

Joe:  All  right  most  of  the  time,  but 
she's  careless.  The  other  day  she  put  a 
98<'  tag  on  a  doll  we  sell  for  $1.98. 
Naturally,  when  a  customer  demanded 
the  doll  for  98(',  we  had  to  sell  it  to  her 
at  a  lo.ss.   

Mr.  Lisle:  What  about  Harold? 

Joe:  Harold  Schultz  is  a  real  worker. 
He  comes  to  the  store  early  and  he's 
the  last  man  on  the  floor  at  night,  wa- 
tering the  plants,  and  covering  up  the 
stock.  He's  a  first-class  salesman,  too— 
likes  people,  studies  their  needs,  and 
makes  customers  want  to  come  back 
for  more. 

Mr.  Lisle:  He  apparently  takes  a 
sincere  interest  in  his  work.  Has  he 
taken  an  interest  in  the  business  end  of 
the  store?  Does  he  study  what  will  sell 
well  and  what  won't? 
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Joe:  As  I  recall,  he  has  a  good  back- 
ground—with a  year  or  two  at  business 
school.  He  understands  bookkeeping 
thoroughly  and  he's  as  honest  as  the 
day  is  long.  I'd  trust  him  to  do  our 
banking  any  time.  His  cash  register  bal- 
ances out  as  well  as  Mary's  does.  His 
penmanship  and  spelling  are  good.  Also, 
he's  very  patient  with  complaining  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  Lisle:  Both  Mary  and  Harold 
seem  to  be  possible  candidates  for  the 
job  of  store  manager.  Will  you  look  up 
the  records  of  their  education  and  ex- 
perience today  and  think  some  more 
about  this  problem?  I'll  stop  by  tonight 
on  my  way  back  from  Groveton  and  we 
can  talk  further.  Meanwhile,  I  wish 
you'd  tell  the  sales  force  about  the  new 
store.  I  want  them  to  be  the  first  to 
know.  We  wouldn't  have  four  stores  to- 
day if  we  didn't  have  loyal,  hard-work- 
ing sales  people  like  vou  and  Mary  and 
Harold. 

Scene  II 

Setting:  At  the  big  package-wrap- 
ping table,  outside  Joe's  ofiice. 

At  Curtain's  Rise:  It's  8:50  a.m., 
the  same  day.  Paul,  Harold,  Mary,  and 
Enid  are  standing  around  the  table,  lis- 
tening to  Joe.  He's  just  concluding  his 
remarks. 

Joe  {standing  at  one  end  of  table): 
I'll  probably  be  here— part-time  at  least 
—for  a  month  yet,  while  we're  getting 


"On  the  other  hand,  if  you  don't  ask 
for  a  raise,  they'll  let  you  keep  on 
working  here  for  what  you're  worthi" 
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"I  got  the  idea  from  my  boy  friend  in 
the  Air  Corps  —  I  paint  one  of  those 
symbols  on  whenever  I  land  a  pay  raise." 


ready  to  reopen  the  Groveton  store.  I 
understand  that  the  fixtures  are  old  and 
the  stock  is  rundown. 

Harold:  Congratulations,  Joe.  I  know 
you'll  make  good  and  if  I  can  do  any  of 
your  work  here  during  the  next  month, 
I'll  be  glad  to  help  out. 

Enid:  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Lisle  will 
hire  someone  to  manage  this  store.  .  .  . 

Joe:  Mr.  Lisle  likes  to  promote  his 
own  employees.  One  of  you  four  is 
likely  to  get  the  job,  if  you're  interested. 
Whoever  gets  the  job  will  be  on  trial 
for  six  months  with  about  the  same  pay 
you're  getting  now.  The  job  of  manager 
requires  additional  responsibility  —  rec- 
ommending what  stock  to  order,  han- 
dhng  the  books,  banking  money— but  I 
find  the  job  challenging. 

Paul:  This  store  could  stand  a  lot  of 
modernizing— simple,  attractive  window 
displays  and  new  display  cases.  I'd  cer- 
tainly like  to  have  a  "crack"  at  it.  I'd 
make  things  hum  around  here. 

Joe  (looking  at  watch) :  It's  almost  9 
o'clock  and  I  must  get  to  the  bank.  I'll 
keep  you  informed  about  developments. 
(He  departs  right.) 

Harold:  I  imagine  that  Joe  has 
thought  of  a  new  typewiiter  and  new 
show  cases,  too.  But  Mr.  Lisle  has  had 
a  lot  of  experience  in  business.  He 
doesn't  invest  money  when  it  isn't  nec- 
essary. The  show  cases  serve  their  pur- 
pose and  he  figures,  "Why  buy  new 
ones?"  That's  the  way  he  gets  ahead. 

Enid  (powdering  nose):  I,  for  one, 
won't  miss  Joe  a  bit.  I  was  a  few  min- 
utes late  from  lunch  yesterday,  and  he 
nearly  raised  the  roof  about  it. 

Mary  (softly) :  Now,  Enid,  you  know 
you're  late  almost  every  day.  And  you 
know  that  you  were  absent  all  day 
Tuesday  and  didn't  even  phone  him  to 
say  you  weren't  coming  in. 

Enid:  I  had  an  upset  stomach. 

Mary:  But  you  should  phone  or  have 
someone  else  phone  and  report  your 
illness. 

Harold:  Isn't  it  wonderful  the  way 


our  business  is  growing?  We've  bought 
two  stores  in  less  than  three  years. 

Paul:  "Our  business"?  Where  do  you 
get  that  stuff?  It's  Mr.  Lisle's  business, 
not  ours— and  I  could  do  with  a  raise. 
I  can  hardly  live  on  the  measly  $38  a 
week  he  pays  me.  Everyone  expects  a 
beginner  to  work  for  peanuts.  If  I  didn't 
get  my  board  free  at  home,  I  don't 
know  how  I'd  manage. 

Harold:  Part  of  your  beginning  pay 
is  the  experience  you're  getting,  Paul. 
I  earn  the^ame  pay  you  do  and  I  have 
to  eat  at  restaurants  and  live  at  the 
"Y."  I  still  manage  to  save  a  little  each 
month  and  to  have  a  fairly  good  time. 

Mary:  Also,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Lisle's  business  is  really  "our  busi- 
ness" in  a  way.  If  Mr.  Lisle's  business 
is  growing,  then  we  have  greater  op- 
portunities to  get  promotions  and  better 
pay.  Look  at  the  promotion  Joe's  get- 
ting. 

Harold:  Joe's  been  good  about 
teaching  us  everything  he  knows  about 
salesmanship  and  letting  us  make  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  store  and  try- 
ing some  of  our  own  ideas.  I  think  we 
all  should  pitch  in  and  help  him  this 
month  while  he's  so  busy  witli  the  other 
store.  Mary,  perhaps  you  could  help 
him  in  ordering.  You've  always  taken 
an  interest  in  the  stock  and  what  the 
customers  want. 

Mary:  I'll  be  glad  to  help  in  order- 
ing. .  .  . 

Enid:  Count  me  out.  I  have  more 
work  than  I  can  handle  now.  Why 
doesn't  Mr.  Lisle  hire  someone  to  help 
Joe  this  month?  I  don't  get  a  minute 
off.  When  I'm  not  waiting  on  custom- 
ers, I'm  supposed  to  be  putting  on  price 
tags. 

Paul  (laughing):  You  still  find  time 
to  chat  with  any  good-looking  fellow 
who  comes  into  the  store,  I  notice. 

Harold:  We'd  better  break  it  up. 
Two  customers  just  came  in. 

Scene  III 

Setting:  Joe's  office. 

At  Curtain's  Rise:  It's  6  p.m.  the 
same  day.  Mr.  Lisle  is  sitting  in  the 
chair  by  Joe's  desk,  talking  to  Joe. 

Mr.  Lisle:  We're  going  to  have  to 
clean  out  a  lot  of  that  old  stock  at  the 
Groveton  store.  You've  a  big  job  ahead 
of  you,  Joe,  and  that's  why  I'm  eager  to 
appoint  a  manager  for  this  store  as  soon 
as  possible.  That  will  free  you  to  work 
in  Groveton.  Have  you  thought  some 
more  about  whom  we  should  choose? 

Joe:  We  need  a  person  who  can  take 
responsibility,  one  who  can  manage  the 
store  without  a  lot  of  supervision.  This 
person  should  work  to  expmnd  our 
business  because  the  town  is  growing 
and  our  business  can  grow,  too.  He  (or 
she)  must  be  willing  to  work  each  day 
until  the  job  is  done— doing  whatever 


has  to  be  done,  whether  it's  acting  as 
troubleshooter  or  decorating  the  win- 
dows. I  find  that  both  Mary  Jenkins 
and  Harold  Schultz  have  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  job.  Both  are  sociable  and 
belong  to  community  clubs  and  organi- 
zations where  they  meet  people  and 
create  good-will  for  the  store.  Both  re- 
ceived good  grades  in  school.  However, 
I  believe  that  we  should  give  this  job 
to  Harold. 

Mr.  Lisle  (nodding  his  head):  A 
agree  with  you  for  a  good  reason.  I 
think  I'm  going  to  need  Mary  some- 
where else. 

Joe  (surprised) :  Still  another  store? 

Mr.  Lisle  (chuckling) :  No.  But  now 
that  I  have  four  stores,  I'd  like  to  work 
out  a  more  efficient  system  for  purchas- 
ing goods  for  them.  Mary  knows  the 
kind  of  merchandise  our  customers 
want.  You  say  she's  careful  and  efficient. 
I'm  thinking  of  making  Mary  the  head 
buyer  for  all  of  our  stores. 

Joe:  She'd  like  that  job,  and  I  think 
she's  the  person  you're  looking  for. 

Mr.  Lisle:  Let's  not  say  anything 
about  this  to  Mary  at  present.  I  can't 
spare  two  good  workers  from  this  store 
at  one  time.  We'll  make  Harold  mana- 
ger and  hire  a  new  salesman.  Maybe  we 
can  get  Mary  to  work  part-time  buying 
for  the  Groveton  store  while  you're 
rounding  up  new  stock.  That'll  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  she'd  like  the 
job— and  us  a  chance  to  find  out  how 
well  Mary  is  likely  to  do  at  it. 

Joe:  A  fine  idea,  Mr.  Lisle. 

Mr.  Lisle:  Of  course,  I'm  excited 
about  our  new  store  in  Groveton  but 
there's  another  reason  for  my  happiness. 
I've  been  in  business  for  over  twenty 
years  and  most  of  my  business  friends 
said  I  was  a  fool  to  hire  young  people 
and  then  promote  them  to  responsible 
jobs  like  store  manager.  They  said 
young  people  were  scatterbrained  and 
irresponsible.  But  I  know  that  some 
young  people  are  serious-minded  and 
they  do  have  the  enthusiasm  and  energy 
of  youth  to  give  to  challenging  jobs. 
Those  are  the  young  people  I  want  to 
work  with  me.  Let's  look  for  more  work- 
ers like  Harold  and  Mary. 


Cartoons-of-the-Month 

"The  office  bowling  team'  appreciates 
your  idea,  sir,  but  we'd  like  to  dis- 
cuss shirts  with  the  name  on  the  back." 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES     .  BE  AM  AIRCRAFT  OBSEMER 


IN  THE  Still  of  the  night  —  high  above  a  sleeping  American 
city  — an  unidentified  aircraft  is  spotted.  In  a  matter  of 
seconds  a  lightning-like  jet  interceptor  takes  to  the  air. 
Unerringly,  with  an  Aircraft  Observer  showing  the  way, 
the  Air  Force  F-94  Night  Fighter  speeds  to  intercept  the 
stranger.  The  Aircraft  Observer  is  the  man  behind  the  pilot 
—  the  officer  who  keeps  America's  planes  flying  on  course 
and  on  target.  Without  him  the  Air  Force  couldn't  do  its  job. 

What  is  the  Aircraft  Observer? 

He's  a  Radar  Officer  .  .  .  employing  an  all  seeing  eye  that 
penetrates  where  human  sight  fails. 

He's  an  Aircraft  Performance  Engineer  Officer  .  .  . 
knowing  avcrything  there  is  to  know  about  his  plane 
.  .  .  keeping  it  fit  for  the  skies  and  ready  for  action. 

He's  a  Navigation  Officer  .  .  .  plotting  his  plane's  course, 
with  an  entire  crew  depending  on  him  for  a  safe  flight. 


He's  a  Bombardment  Officer  ...  in  full  control  of  the 
plane  over  the  target  area  ...  the  Air  Force  Officer  who 
"lowers  the  boom"  on  the  enemy. 

What  the  Aircraft  Observer  gets 

He  earns  over  S5,000  a  year.  His  silver  Aircraft  Observer 
wings  give  him  prestige  and  distinction,  and  he  wears  the 
bars  of  an  Air  Force  Lieutenant.  They  mark  him  as  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  brains  of  America's  Number  One  flying  team. 

What  it  takes  to  be  an  Aircraft  Observer 

The  Aircraft  Observer  must  bt  sound  of  limb,  keen  of  mind, 
and  above  all,  must  have  the  determination  to  be  the  best. 

To  qualify  as  an  Aircraft  Observer  you  must  be  single, 
between  19  and  26 '/z  years  old,  and  a  high  school  graduate. 
If  you  are  eligible,  you,  too,  can  be  one  of  the  best  .  .  ..as 
an j\ir  Force  Aircraft  Observer. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  DETAILS: 

Contact  your  nearest  Aviation  Cadet  Selection  Tear 
1^    or  Air  Force  Recruiting  Officer. 
Or  write  to:  Aviation  Cadet,  Headquarters, 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


UNIT  ■  5  -  YOUK  CAREER 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  ability  to  think  and  to  organize  ideas. 

2.  To  possess  an  habitual  vision  of  greatness, 

3.  To  gain  power  in  the  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing. 

II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  follow  directions  by  filling  in  blanks. 

2.  To  read  for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions. 

3.  To  make  an  outline  for  speech  on  a  job  which  interests 
the  student, 

4.  To  give  the  speech  on  a  job,  following  an  outline  with 
special  emphasis  on  enunciation. 

5.  To  organize  an  outline  to  use  for  an  Interview, 

6.  To  report  on  an  interview  obtained  outside  of  class  by 
means  of  notes. 

7.  To  write  a  letter  of  application  for  job, 

8.  To  write  a  letter  asking  for  a  recommendation  for  a 
job, 

9.  To  write  a  "thank  your"  letter  to  the  person  whom 
student  interviewed. 

10.     To  dramatize  an  article  by  acting  out  parts  in  class, 

III,     STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

1,  Read:     pp.  4-YC  -  5-YC  "Personality  Pays," 
Fill  in  Personality  Rating  Chart. 

2.  Read:    P.  6-YC  "Talent  Scout." 

Pill  in  "My  Interest  Inventory"  pp.  7-YC  -  8-YC. 
Fill  in 'What's  The  Score?"  P.  8-YC, 
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3.  Read:     "Job  Hunt"  pp.  9-YC  10- YC. 

4.  Following  a  definite  outline  give  speech  on  a  job. 

5.  Read:    pp.  11- YC  -  12-YC  "You,  Inc." 

Pill  in  "Personal  Data  Guide  Sheet"  P.  12-YC. 

6.  Read:    pp.  15-15-YC  "Dear  Sir:" 

7.  Write  a  Letter  of  Application,  applying  for  a  job 
advertized  on  P.  13- YC. 

8.  Prepare  an  outline  for  an  interview. 

9.  Interview  someone  who  does  the  type  of  work  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

10.  'vVrite  a  letter  asking  for  a  recoiranendation  of 
character, 

11.  Write  a  letter  thanking  the  person  who  granted  you 
the  interview. 

Address  an  envelope  for  this  letter  which  is  to  be 
mailed. 

12.  Read:     P.  16- YC  "Apply  Here!" 

Pill  in  one  of  the  application  blanks  pp.  17-19- YC. 

13.  P.  20  Answer  the  questions  to  "Can  You  Take  It?" 

14.  P.  21  Study  the  cartoons  under  "How  to  Sell  Yourself 
to  an  Employer." 

15.  pp.  22-23- YC  Act  out  the  play  "Here's  to  Success!" 


IV.     SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  STUDENTS: 

TEXT:     Practical  English,  February  24,  1954,  Vol.  16, 
No.  4,  A  Scholastic  Magazine,  pp.  1-23- YC. 


V.     TIME:     12  days  including  the  evaluation. 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR  YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  I 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  follow  directions  by  means  of  filling  in  blanks 
of  "P.Q.  Rating  Chart." 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Teacher  reads  "Green  Light  Ahead!" 

P.  3-YC  of  Practical  Enp^lish  as  a  means  of 
introducing  the  "unit  on  careers. 

2,     Have  students  read  silently  the  material  on 
P.  4-YC,  "Making  the  Grade"  to  find  out  how 
they  would  rate  10  different  people  on  the 
"P.Q.   (Personality  Quotient)  Rating  Chart" 
P.  5-YC. 


5,     Next,  have  students  rate  themselves  by  fill- 
ing in  the  rating  sheet.     Put  material  in 
English  notebook  as  a  beginning  for  a  section 
on  careers. 

ASSIGNMENT:    Read  "Talent  Scout"  P.  6-YC  in  Practical  English, 
taking  particular  note  of  the  program  for  find- 
ing a  career  which  should  make  you  happy  and 
successful.    Then  fill  in  "My  Interest  Inventory" 
P.  7-YC. 


YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  II 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  follow  directions  by  filling  in  blanks  in  'HVhat's 
The  Score?" 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 


2. 


5. 


Discuss  the  article,  "Talent  Scout,"  empha- 
sizing the  three  steps  you  should  take  in 
planning  your  career,  and  the  five  steps  you 
should  include  in  your  program  for  finding  a 
successful  career. 

Have  the  students  follow  the  directions  under 
"What's  The  Score?"  P,  8-YC,  which  is  a 
summary  of  the  interest  inventory.  Students 
can  now  compare  the  results  of  this  inventory 
with  the  results  of  a  recent  B.U.  Interest 
and  Aptitude  test. 

Next,  have  students  write  in  their  notebooks 
a  plan  for  improving  themselves. 


ASSIGNIffiNT:     Read  "Job  Hunt"  pp.  9-YC  -  10- YC. 

1.  Take  a  3"x5"  card  and  on  this  put  the  outline 
for  a  job-prospect. 

2.  Know  the  purpose  of  the  job-prospect  cards. 

3.  Study  the  system  for  looking  for  a  job. 
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YOUR  CAREER 
LESSON  III 

TIIvIE:     45  minutes, 

PURPOSE:     To  read  for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Discuss  the  article,   "Job  Hunt,"  using  the 

following  questions: 

1.  What  should  you  do  to  find  a  beginning  job 
which  will  lead  to  a  happy  career? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  job-prospect 
card?    How  do  you  use  these  cards? 

3.  What  system  would  you  follow  to  find  the 
job  that  is  right  for  you? 

4.  How  can  the  school's  vocational  adviser 
help  you? 

5.  How  can  you  get  information  on  "inside" 
facts  pertaining  to  the  job  which  you 
have  in  mind? 

2,     Allow  students  to  begin  their  assignments 
under  your  supervision. 

ASSIGNMENT:    Read  "You,  Inc."  pp.  11-YC  -  12- YC. 

1.  Find  out  what  the  "Personal  Data  Guide  Sheet" 
is  and  how  you  should  use  it, 

2.  Fill  in  the  "Personal  Data  Guide  Sheet"  on 
P.  12- YC, 
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YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  IV 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  make  an  outline  for  a  speech  on  a  job  which 
interest  students. 

ACTIVITIES:    Discuss  "You,  Inc."  pp.  11- YC  -  12-YC. 

1.  v'Vhat  two  steps  will  you  follow  in  landing  a 
summer  job? 

2.  What  is  a  "Personal  Data  Guide  Sheet"? 

3.  How  should  you  use  it? 

4.  If  you  were  applying  for  a  job  as  a  truck 
driver,  what  skills  should  you  include  on 
your  sheet? 

5.  Explain  the  assignment  and  work  out  an  outline 
which  they  can  follow  for  their  oral  talks 

on  jobs. 

ASSIBMENT:    Tell  your  classmates  about  a  job  that  you  think 

is  interesting.     It  may  be  the  job  of  a  friend  or 
relative--a  mechanic,  a  football  coach,  a  base- 
ball umpire,  a  clerk,  a  newspaper  reporter,  an 
P.B.I,  agent,   a  forest  ranger,  a  sandhog,  etc. 
Your  talk  should  cover  three  main  points: 
I.     What  the  job  is 
II.     '/l/hat  advantages  and  disadvantages  it  has 
III,     What  you  think  about  it  as  a  possible 
vocation 

Try  to  think  of  a  good  beginning  sentence,  one 
that  will  make  your  classmates  want  to  hear  the 
rest  of  your  talk.     A  special  closing  sentence  is 
not  needed;   simply  end  with  the  statement  of  your 
opinion. 

Practice  your  talk  at  least  once  before  coming  to 
class,  to  make  sure  that  you  will  know  exactly  h07/ 
to  present  the  details  if  you  are  called  on  to  give 
your  talk.     When  others  are  giving  their  reports, 
pay  them  the  same  courteous  attention  that  you 
would  expect  if  you  were  the  speaker. 
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YOUR  CAREiiR 


LESSON  V 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  give  a  speech  on  a  job  following  an  outline  and  to 
give  practice  in  enunciation. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Write  the  following  on  the  board: 

Wadd^m  do  Sad-dy? 
Zz-thur  any  dzert  lef? 
Ahm  go  unt  store  n'  mint. 
'J*  ever  see  Bill  en  more? 
Ah  f?av7  uh  gran  show  \  esdy. 
Wurzzu  meet in'  gonna  be? 
Wulluf  taint  rotih  ole  fren.  Jack! 
Maw  a  piece  uh  yeh  pap  eh? 

K'mon  over  'n'  les  go  t'  the  ho'.vlin'  alley. 

2.  Have  students  read  them  carefully;,  then  have 
stu.dentB  read  them  rapidly. 

3.  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  talk  in  this  manner? 
Can  you  thinlc  of  other  examples  of  slovenly 
speech? 

4.  We  have  been  talking  about  ways  in  which  ^ou  can 
obtain  a  summer  job.     Suppose  y^>u  v/ent  into  an  i 
emplovment  office  and  said:     "D'yahav  any  summa- 
jobs?      What  kind  of  5.mpression  would,  you  my.ke? 

5.  JVhlle  you  are  giving  your  sxjeeches  today,  keep 
in  mind  that  you  are  telling  us  about  a  job 
which  interests  you.    One  way  to  obtain  our  in- 
terest in  you  as  a  speaker  is  for  you  to  be 
ca'f^eful  in  your  enunciation. 

6.  Have  students  give  sr^eeches  on  jobs  whicli  inter- 
est thfem. 

7.  Have  other  students  v>/ho  are  listening  take  notes 
in  their  notebooks,  follov/ing  this  outline: 

1.  Name  of  speaker 

2.  Type  of  job 

3.  Advantages 
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4.  Disadvantages 

5.  Place  an  asterisk  beside  of  jobs  which 
might  interest  you  in  the  future 

6.  How  would  you  rate  the  speaker's  enun- 
ciation -  good,  fair,  or  poor? 


8.     It  makes  the  class  more  interesting  for  the 

students  if,  after  each  speaker  finishes,  time 
is  alloted  for  their  answering  of  the  questions 
in  their  notebooks,  and  for  student- questioning 
of  the  material  given. 

ASSIGNMENT:    Read  "Dear  Sir:"    through  the  material  on  "Blind 
Application,"    pp.  15-YC  --14- YC.     Answer  the 
following  question:     What  are  the  five  steps  that 
should  be  included  in  a  letter  of  application? 


YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  VI 
TIME:     45  minutes, 

PURPOSE:     To  write  a  letter  of  application. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Discuss  the  five  suggested  steps  on  pp.  13-YC  — 

14- YC  in  Practical  English  for  writing  a  letter 
of  application.     As  you  discuss  each  of  these 
steps,  have  someone  write  it  on  the  board. 

2.  Following  these  steps  write  a  letter  of  appli- 
cation, answering  the  help-wanted  ad  on  jP.  13-YC, 
You  should  also  discuss  the  advertisement  with 
them  to  insure  their  understanding  it  thoroughly. 

3.  This  letter  should  be  written  in  pencil  first, 
then  typed  or  written  in  ink.    Provide  plain 
white  paper  for  the  final  copy. 


ASSIGNI/IENT : 


Finish  the  letter  of  application. 
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YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  VII 

TIME:     45  minutes, 

PURPOSE:     To  write  a  letter  asking  for  recommendation. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Read  silently  "Asking  for  Recommendation" 

pp.  14-YO  15- YC  to  find  four  main  steps  for 
writing  this  type  of  letter. 


2.  Discuss  these  four  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  letter. 

3.  Following  these  steps  have  students  write  a 
letter  asking  for  recommendation. 

4.  While  they  are  working  on  their  letters,  it  is 
possible  for  teacher  to  give  individual  instruc 
tion. 


ASSIGNMENT:    Finish  letter,  making  sure  that  you  have  a  neat 
copy  with  no  spelling  errors.     Using  the  inside 
address,  make  a  sample  copy  of  an  envelope  which 
can  be  used  for  this  letter. 
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YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  VIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  organize  an  outline  for  the  interview. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     Choose  someone-f riend,  relative,  or  neighhor- 

v/ho  is  working  in  a  job  which  you  consider  in- 
teresting.    Follow  this  plan: 

1.  Begin  by  introducing  yourself  and  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  why  you 
think  he  can  hel£)  >ou. 

2.  Before  you  go  to  the  interview  you  should 
have  Several  carefully  organized  ouestions 
to  ask  concerning  the  job.     It  is  at  this 
point  that  you  may  ask  your  questions. 
Listen  attentively  to  the  answers,   and  take 
notes  on  3.mportant  points  as  the-  are  ex- 
plained . 

5.    Be  careful  not  to  interrtipt  or  argue  with 
the  person  v/hora  you  are  interviewing  but 
feel  free  to  ask  h5.n  to  explain  in  f^etail 
any  point  which  you  do  not  und.erstand. 

4.     l/.'hen  the  last  q^^estion    has  been  answered, 
courteously  thank  him,  expressing  your 
appreciation  for, his  time  and  his  help. 
Then  say  good-b;j'  and  leave  promptly. 

II,    li.'ive  students  prepare  questions  which  they  can 
use  for  the  interviev/. 


ASSIGNMENT: 


Interview  a  person  who  does  the  type  of  v;ork  in 
which  you  are  interested. 
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YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  IX 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  write  a  "Thank  You"  letter  to  the  person  whom  you 
have  interviewed, 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Have  an  Informal  discussion  on  the  material 

obtained  during  the  Interviews. 

2.  Assign  paragraphs  and  read  orally  the  material 
on  P.     15- YC. 

3.  Discuss  the  "Thank  You"  letter. 

4.  Have  students  write  a  "Thank  You"  letter  to  the 
person  they  interviewed  thanking  him  for  his 
time  and  information. 

ASSIGNMENT:  Finish  writing  the  "Thank  You"  letter.  Bring  to 
class  a  stamp  which  you  can  use  for  mailing  your 
letter. 
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YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  X 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  follow  directions  by  filling  in  application  blanks 
for  job. 


ACTIVITIES: 


1.  Address  an  envelope  for  the  "Thank  You"  letter. 
Fold  the  letter  and  prepare  it  for  mailing. 

2.  Follow  directions  given  on  P.     16- YC  and  fill 
out  one  of  the  application  form  on  pp.  17-YC  -- 
19-YC . 

3.  Answer  questions  under  "Can  You  Take  It?" 
P.     20- YC. 


ASSIGNIvIENT:     1.    Finish  "Can  You  Take  It?"    P.     20- YC. 

2.     Study  sketches  on  "How  To  Sell  Yourself  to  an 
Employer"    P.     21- YC. 
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YOUR  CAREER 


LESSON  XI 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  dramatize  a  play  by  acting  out  parts  to  "Here's  To 
Success!" 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Choose  parts  for  "Here's  to  Success  I "  pp.  22-"YC 

pp.     23- YC.     Give  students  time  to  look  over 
parts . 

2.  Dramatize  article. 

3.  Spend  remaining  part  of  time  discussing  main 
parts  of  unit. 

ASSIGNMENT:    When  you  come  to  class,  "be  prepared  to  write  a 

business  letter  to  me,  telling  me  in  detail  what 
you  liked  and  what  you  disliked  about  this  unit. 
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EVALUATION  OF  UNIT 
LESSON  XII 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  evaluate  the  unit. 

ACTIVITIES:    Write  a  business  letter  in  which  you  tell  me 
detail  what  you  liked  and  what  you  disliked 
this  unit. 
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UNIT  -  6  >  UNDERSTAMDING  ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MaN 
THROUGH  A  STUD:>!  OF  THE  NOVEL,  ETHM  FROME 

I.     GENERAI.  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  ability  to  think  end  to  orgsjiize  ideas. 

2.  To  gain  power  In  tkne  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing.  j| 

3.  To  gain  power  in  the  reception  of  thought  through 
reading  f-nd  listening. 

4.  To  become  familiar  vv:Tth  significant  literature. 

5.  To  increase  understanding  of  social  behavior. 

6.  To  acquire  ideals  for  successful  living. 
II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  organize  a  s^jeech  by  means  of  an  outline  and  notes 
on  telling  how  something  looks. 

2.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  means  of  words  in  Ethan  Frome . 

3.  To  develop  ability  to  discuss  thj?ough  directed  ques- 
tions based  upon  the  novel. 

4.  To  read  for  the  purpose  of  ansv\rering  specific  questions 
talcen  from  the  novel. 

I  5.    To  organize  a  written  paragraph  based  upon  subject 

,  matter  in  the  novel. 

6.    To  develop  ability  to  discuss  s  novt-1,  supplementary 
to  the  book  taken  up  in  class,  by  means  of  a  club 
period  with  the  president  presiding. 

III.     3TUjUi:iJT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Organize  a  speech  on  "How  Something  Looks"  by  means  of 
an  outline  and  notes. 

2.  Give  speech  on  "How  Something  Looks." 
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3.  Read  the  novel,  Ethan  Frome  by  Edith  Wharton  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  specific  questions. 

4.  Learn  vocabulary  words  that  are  based  upon  the  mate- 
rial in  Ethan  Frome. 

5.  Organize  and  write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  describe 
one  of  the  characters  in  EthanProme. 


IV.     SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  STUDENTS: 

TEXT:    Ethan  Frome  Edith  Wharton 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS: 

Berkowitz,  Henry.    The  Fire  Eater 
Conrad,  Joseph.     Lord  Jim 
Crane,  Stephen.     The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
Dumas,  Alexandre.    The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo 
Gaither,  Frances.    The  Red  Cock  Crows 
Gollomb,  Joseph.     Up  At  City  Hio;h 
Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M.    The  Happy  Warrior 
Johnson,  Owen.    The  Tennessee  Shad 

The  Varmint 
London,  Jack.     Burning  Deli^^it 
Nordhoff  and  Hall.    Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 
Norris,  Charles.    Bricks  without  Straw 
Smitter,  Wessel.     F.  0.  3.  Detroit 
Snaith,  J.  C.     The  Sailor 
Steinbeck,  John.     The  Long  Valley 
Stuart,  Jesse.     Taps  for  Private  Tussie 

Hie  to  the  Hunter 
Yeager,  Dorr  G.     Bob  Flame,  Ranger 

TIME:     13  days  including  the  evaluation. 
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LESSON  PLANS  FOR 


ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MaN 


LESSON  I 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:  To 

of 


organize  a  speech  on  "How  Something  Looks"  by  means 
an  outline  and  notes. 


ACTIVI TIES : 


I. 


Teacher' s  introduction: 


With  words  alene  you  can  help  others  form 
an  accurate  mental  picture  of  something  they 
may  never  have  seen  or  noticed.     In  giving  a 
talk  about  how  something  looks,  the  details  you 
use  ar©  important.     The  more  of  them  that  you 
can  base  on  personal  observation,  the  more  ' 
accurate  the  picture  is  likely  to  be.     For  this 
reason,  the  best  subjects  for  such  a  talk  are 
usually  places  and  things  that  are  close  at 
hand  and  familiar  to  you.    You  might  enjoy  tel- 
ling something  connected  with  your  school-  the  |j 
gymnasium,  the  shop,   a  dance.     You  might  also 
tell  ab  out  some  t hi  ng  at  home - „ our  f  at  he  r ' s  wo  rk- 
shop    or  something  that  you  have  made.  Another 
subject  might  be  the  community- a  favorite  eat- 
ing place,  movie,  airport,  or  favorite. 

II.     Student's  directions: 

1.  Choose  a  subject  v/lth  which  you  are  very 
familiar. 

2.  Decide  what  tlie  point  of  view  will  be  foS* 
your  talk.     V/lll  you  give  details  that  can 
be  seen  from  one  place  or  from  several 
places'? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  details  you  might 
use  in  yo^ir  talk. 

4.  Look  at  your  finished  list.     If  there  are 
superfluous  details,  c^-'oss  them  out, 

I 

5.  Arrange  your  details  in  space  order.  In 
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telling  about  a  basement  workshop,  you 
might  start  with  the  power  tools  at  the 
left;  describe  the  workbench  in  the  center; 
and  end  with  the  paint  shelves  at  the  right. 

6.  After  you  have  decided  how  you  will  arrange 
the  details  for  your  talk,  put  a  figure  1. 
in  front  of  the  detail  you  will  give  first. 
Then  number  the  rest  of  the  details  in  the 
order  in  which  you  will  give  them. 

7.  In  your  opening  sentence  you  v/ill  want  to 
mention  what  it  is  you  are  going  to  talk 
about . 

8.  For  your  concluding  sentence  you  may  use  a 
sentence  to  recall  your  opening  sentence. 

III.     Help  students  to  prepare  notes  for  talking. 

1.  Write  opening  sentence  on  card. 

2.  Write  important  ideas,  keeping  them  in 
order. 

5.     Underline  words  that  show  your  point  of 

view  so  that  you  will  remember  to  v/arn  your 
audience  of  each  change  in  it. 

4.    Keep  your  concluding  sentence  short,  and  try 
to  have  it  sum  up  what  you  have  said  about 
the  subject, 

ASSIGNMENT:     Practice  your  talk  once  or  twice  before  coming  to 
class. 


ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MAN 


LESSON  II 

TII/lE:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  tell  hov.-  something  looks. 

ACTIVITIES;     1.    When  you  are  called  upon  to  give  your  talk, 

stand  firmly  on  both  feet,  but  do  not  remain 
reigidly  at  attention.    Turning  your  body  slowly 
from  side  to  side,  so  that  you  face  different 
sections  of  your  audience,  will  make  you  more 
relaxed.    You  may  use  your  notes,  but  try  to 
keep  your  head  ujj  as  you  are  talking. 

2.  Have  students  give  their  speeches,  telling  how 
something  looks. 

3.  Have  students  who  are  listening,  v\o?ite  the  nam.e 
of  the  speaker,  his  topic,  and  the  answer  to 
this  question:    How  did  the  speaker  make  his 
description  seem  real  to  yout     If  he  did  not, 
tell  why  the  speaker  was  not  successful  in  pre- 
senting a  clear  picture  for  you. 


ASSIGNMENT:    People  are  often  influenced  more  than  they  realize 
by  their  environment.     In  the  novel,  Ethan  Frome, 
you  are  going  to  read  about  thr-ee  people  and  the 
effect  that  New  England  had  upon  them.    Read  the 
introduction  and  ejisv/er  this  question:  Describe 
the  setting  (time,  town,  weather)     in  which  the 
action  of  this  story  occurs. 
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ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MAN 


LESSON  III 


TIME:     45  min-ates. 

PURPOSE:     To  learn  vocabulary  words  that  are  used  in  Ethan 
Frome . 

ACTIVITIES:    Discuss  these  questions  v/hich  are  based  upon  the 
introduction  to  Ethan  Frome . 

!•    How  would  you  like  to  live  in  Starkfield, 
Massachusetts?     IfVhy?    Why  not? 

2.    What  did  you  learn  about  Ethan? 

5.    What  kind  of  wife  did  he  have? 

4.  How  did  the  author  get  acquainted  with  Ethan? 

5.  What  device  does  the  author  use  to  get  you  to 
read  further  in  the  book? 

6.  Vocabulary  Study: 

anecdote 
mien 

taciturnity 

sardonically 

inference 

Following  methods  previously  stated  on  P.  26, 
discuss  vocabulary  words. 

7.  When  you  find  other  words  v/hose  meanings  you 
do  not  know,  write  words  and  meanings  in 
^our  notebook. 

ASSIGNI/IENT :     Read  Chapter  I  to  find  out  how  Ethan  had  met 
Mattie  Silver. 
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ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MAN 
LESSON  IV 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  read  for  the  purpose  of  ansv/ering  questions. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Review  vocabularA/  words  that  were  discussed 

in  previous  lesson. 

2.  What  do  we  learn  about  Ethan's  education? 

3.  Does  it  seem  odd  to  you  for  Ethan  to  wait 
outside  of  the  church  for  the  dance  to  finish? 

4.  What  was  Ethan's  attitude  towEj?ds  the  dance? 

5.  Why  had  Mattie  come  to  the  Frome's? 

6.  How  had  Ethan  changed  since  Mattie' s  appear- 
ance in  his  household? 

7.  Do  you  notice  any  sign  of  Zeena's  disliking 
Mattie? 

8.  Have  students  close  their  books  and  listen 
vifhile  teacher  reads  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  II, 

ASSIGNMENT:     Finish  reading  Chapter  II  and  Chapter  III. 
Look  for  these  things: 

1.  What  event  interr-upted  Ethan's  and 
Mattie 's  happiness? 

2.  V/hat  prompted  Zeena  to  leave  home  for  a 
few  days?     Although  it  is  not  mentioned, 
can  you  think  of  another  reason  for  her 
going. 
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ENVIRONt/lENT '  S  CONTROL  OVER  MAN 


LESSON  V 


TIME:     46  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  organize  a  written  paragraph. 

ACTIVITIES:    Discuss  the  following  questions  based  upon  the 
previous  reading: 

1.  ^/Vhat  reference  is  made  to  the  big  elm 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill? 

2.  Wnat  evidence  have  v;e  that  Ethan  is 
jealous  of  Denis  Eady? 

3.  IfVhat  message  did  the  Frome  grave-stones 
have  for  Ethan? 

4.  What  event  interrupted  the  happiness  of 
Mattie  and  Ethan? 

5.  Waj  was  Mattie  so  completely  dependent 
upon  the  Frome s? 

6.  VVhy  has  Zeena  decided  to  leave? 

7.  What  was  the  lie  that  Ethan  told  his  wife? 

8.  The  other  day  we  described  orally  what 
something  looked  like  .      Following  the 
seme  procedure  that  we  used  for  the  oral, 
choose  one  of  the  characters  from  the 
stor^'  and  write  in  one  paragraph  a  clear 
description. 

ASSIGNl^IENT :     Finish  paragraph.    Be  sure  that  you  have  a  neatly 
written  paper,  using  ink  on  white  paper. 
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ENVIROmiEUT  •     CONTROL  OVi^i  MiiN 


LESSON  VI 


2. 


5. 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  read  with  the  purpose  of  answer5.ng  ciftfin'te  nues- 
j|  tions  based  upon  the  materia],  read. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Exchange  paragraphs  with  the  purpose  of  proof- 
reading for  spelling  and  punctuation  errors. 

Allow  students  who  v/ish  to  read  their  papers 
aloud  to  the  others,  do  so. 

Have  students  read  silently  Chapter  IV  of  Ethan 
Frome  to  answer  the  foll'.:wing  questions: 

A.  Explain  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Frome  household  after  Zeena  had  left. 

B.  Can  you  explain  why  Ethan  had  married  Zeena? 

C.  What  had  prevented  Ethan  from  getting 
ftirther  ehead  in  life? 

D.  How  do  we  know  that  Ethan  will  be  caught  i.n 
the  lie  which  he  had  told  his  vrj  f  e? 

E.  What  evidence  do  we  have  that  Ethan  had  not 
been  hapi^^  during  the  past  seven  years? 

F.  Eov;  do  we  know  that  Mattie  was  also  taking 
pleasure  in  Zeena' s  absence? 

G.  Vi/hat  incident  occurred  to  upset  their  com- 
plete happiness? 

ASSIG^JMi^UT:    Read  Chapter  V  of  Ethan  Frome  to  find  EthPn's 
attitude  towards  Mattie. 


( 
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ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MAN 


LESSON  VII 


TIME:  45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  read  with  the  purpose  of  answering  definite  ques- 
I  tions  based  upon  the  material  read. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.    Discuss  orally  the  following  questions  based 

upon  the  previous  assignment: 

1.  What  part  will  the  breaking  of  the  pickle 
dish  play  in  the  lives  of  these  people? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  be  com- 
pletely happy?     Give  examples  from  your 
own  experiences. 

3.  Is  this  spell  of  happiness  sometimes  broken 
by  something  unpleasant? 

4.  Can  you  give  any  reason  to  explain  this? 

II.     Allow  students  to  start  assignment  in  class, 

ASSIGNMENT:     Read  Chapters  VI  and  VII  in  Ethan  Frome  to  answer 
these  questions. 

1.  mat  part  did  fate  play  in  Ethan's  life? 

2.  What  change  had  come  over  Zeena  since  her 
return? 

3.  What  shocking  news  does  Ethan  learn? 

4.  Does  it  seem  realistic  to  you  that  a  broken 
dish  can  play  such  a  significant  role  in  the 
lives  of  these  people? 


I 
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ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MAN 


LESSON  VIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  increase  vocabulari?  through  the  study  of  words  in 
j  Ethan  Frome, 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Vocabulary  Study 

Valise 
Incessant 
Inexorable 
Injunction 
Reflective 
Perception 

Follow  the  same  procedure  for  this  study  as 
discussed  on  P.  26  « 

2.  Discuss  these  questions: 

A.  When  you  have  an  unpleasant  problem  to  face  , 
how  do  you  go  about  solving  it? 

B.  Do  you  have  a  particular  haven  where  you  can 
go  to  be  alone,  or  do  you  go  to  a  person  fcr 
help? 

3.  Read  Chapter  VIII  and  find  out  hov;  Ethan  goes 
about  solving  his  problems, 

ASSIGNMENT:    Read  Chapter  IX  to  find  the  climax  of  the  story. 


ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MAN 


LESSON  IX 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  ability  to  discuss  through  directed  ques- 
tions based  upon  Ethan  Frome . 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     Review  vocabulary  words  by  having  students  use 

them  in  sentences. 

II.    Discuss  these  questions  based  upon  Chapters 
VIII  and  IX. 

1.  What  was  Ethan's  haven? 

2.  How  do  we  get  the  feeling  that  Ethan  is 
completely  trapped  b^  his  environment? 

3.  If  you  had  been  in  Zeena's  place,  what 
would  you  have  done? 

4.  What  prompted  Mat tie  and  Ethan  to  go  slid- 
ing? 

5.  What  surprising  request  does  Mattie  make  of 
Ethan? 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  the  climax? 

ASSIGNMENT:     Read  the  final  chapter  of  Ethan  Frome  with  the 

purpose  of  discussing  the  influence  that  environ- 
ment has  over  man. 
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ENVIRONMENT'S  CONTROL  OVER  MM 


LESSON  X 


TIME;     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  review  for  a  test  b;y  using  a  general  question  based 
upon  the  theme  of  the  novel,  Ethan  Frome 

ACTIVITIES;     Discuss  the  following: 

1. 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

ASSIGNMENT:  1, 
2. 


How  were  each  of  these  people-Ethan,  Mat tie, 
Zeena-  affected  b^/  environment? 

How  are  you  affected  by  environinent? 

Which  of  the  two  women  do  you  consider  to  be 
morally  correct?    Be  sure  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  outcome  of  the  plot. 

Did  you  feel  that  the  ending  was  realistic? 

Review  the  vocabulary  words  by  dividing  the 
group  into  teams. 

Review  all  vocabulary  words  which  were  dis- 
cussed in  this  study. 

Review  the  book  by  stud^'ing  the  assignment 
questions  in  your  notebook. 


« 
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TEST  ON  ETHAN  FROME 
LESSON  XI 

I.     MATCH  THE  WORDS  IN  COLUMN  A  WITH  THE  MEANINGS  IN  COLUMN  B. 


A  B 


1. 

Anecdote 

A. 

Air 

2. 

Mien 

B. 

Bitterly  scornful 

5. 

Taciturnity 

C. 

Continuing  without  interruption 

4. 

Sardonic 

D. 

Not  to  be  persuaded  by  pleading 

5. 

Inference 

E. 

Lazy 

6. 

Incessant 

F. 

Thoughtful 

7. 

Inexorable 

G. 

A  travelling  bag 

8. 

Reflective 

H. 

Seldom  speaking 

9. 

Perception 

I. 

A  logical  conclusion 

10. 

Valise 

J. 

Skill 

K. 

A  short  narrative 

L. 

Awareness  of  objects 

II.     CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  WORD  OR  PHRASE  TO  MAKE  THE  SENTENCE 
CORRECT. 

1.  The  author  of  Ethan  Frome  is    (Esther  Forbes; 

Edith  Wharton) . 

2.  The  author  makes  use  of  the    (flashback;  streejn 

of  consciousness)  device. 

5.     The  story  takes  place  in    ( Stockbridge ;  Starkfield) 

Massachusetts . 

4.  Ethan  Frome  is  a    (farmer;  storekeeper). 

5.  Ethan  met  Zeena  at  the  time  of    (her  parents' 

death;  his  mother's  sickness). 

6.  Two  minor  characters  are    (Denis  Eady;  Mattie 

Silver;  Jotham  Powell). 

7.  (The  breaking  of  the  pickle  dish;  The  losing  of  Mat  tie's 
ring)  symbolized  the  turning  point  of  Ethan's  marriage. 

8.  Zeena  is  always  sending  for    (travel  folders: 

patent  medicines). 


f 
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9. 


The  climax  of  the  story  occurs  with 


(Zeena' s 


return;  the  coasting  episode) . 


10. 


Of  the  two  women. 


(Zeena;  Mattie)  is  the  more 


morally  uprighteous. 


III.     U3ING  THE  METHOD  OF  Vl/RITINO  WHICH  WE  HAVE  LEARNED,  i;VRITE 
A  PiiRAGRiiPH  IN  miGE  YOU  USE  THE  FOLLOWING  MATERIAL  AS 
YOUR  FIRST  SENTENCE: 

The  characters  in  Bthan  Frome  were  all  greatly  affected 
by  their  environment. 


I. 


0 


LESSON  XII 


IriftiE:     45  minutes. 

I^URPOSE:     To  provide  an  exxj^rience  for  shariA^  ideas  on  a  novel 
read  outside  of  class. 


aCTlVITIES:  i. 


2. 


3. 


ASSIGN"  iENT 


Return  the  tests  on  Ethan  Frome  and  discuss  any 
of  the  questions  that  particularly  bothered 
students. 

Make  plans  for  a  period  in  which  supplemen- 
tary/ novels  v/ill  be  discussed. 

With  one  of  the  students  at  the  board  work  out 
a  Set  of  genePt.l  cniestions  which  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  discussion.    You  may  help  them  to 
think  of  questions  b^*  asking,!     If  you  v/ an  ted  to 
know  more  about  a  certain  book- -for  example. 
Hie  to  the  Hunter , --what  kind  of  questions 
v/ould  you  ask? 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  have 
been  written  on  the  boaixl,  have  the  other  stu- 
dents copy  them  into  their  notebooks. 

Discuss  with  students  the  role  of  the  discus- 
sion leader  who  will  use  these  questions. 

Discuss  v/ith  the  students  their  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion.    iJmphasize  the  fact  thf  t  the  purxDoae 
Of  such  a  discussion  is  to  arrive  at  a  better 
imdei' standing  of  a  subject  by  pooling  ideas 
about  it.     The  first  step  as  a  member  of  a  dis- 
cussion group  is  to  thirJ<:  over  the  sii.bject  be- 
forelisnd  so  that  you  can  organize  your  ovm. 
ideas.    The  second  step  is  to  share  the  floor. 
It.  means  not  only  contribiiting  the  ideas,  facts 
and  opinions  you  have,  but  also  being  careful 
to  let  others  exipreas  thoie  they  have. 

Using  the  questions  that  you  have  in  your  notebook, 
prepare  your  cont rlbution  to  the  discussion  on 
supplementary  reading. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


f 
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LESSON  XIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  have  a  sharing  of  experiences  on  supplementary 

novels  by  means  of  a  club  period  with  the  president 
presiding. 

kcTIVITIES:  With  the  president  of  the  club  presiding  allow  him 
to  open  the  class  period,  following  simple  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  with  the  main  emphasis  of  the 
meeting  on  an  informal  discussion  of  supplementary 
novels.  As  a  basis  for  this  discussion  he  will  use 
the  questions  that  the  class  formulated  during  the 
previous  period. 


c 
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UNIT  -  7  -  MEN  AND  WOMEN  mO 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 


I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES; 

1.  To  develop  ability  to  think  and  to  organize  ideas. 

2.  To  gain  power  in  the  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing, 

3.  "^o  gain  power  in  the  reception  of  thought  through 
reading  and  listening. 

4.  To  acquire  ideals  adequate  for  successful  living. 

II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  " 

1.  Reading  to  answer  specific  questions. 

2.  Reading  for  main  ideas. 

3.  To  plan  informal  discussion  on  supplementary  biogra- 
phies by  means  of  organized  questions. 

4.  To  develop  skills  used  in  informal  discussion  of 
supplementary  biographies  by  means  of  a  club  period, 

5.  To  organize  a  speech  on  "Telling  About  Interesting 
People"  by  means  of  an  outline  and  notes. 

6.  To  develop  skills  used  in  speech  -  "Telling  About  In- 
teresting People"  by  means  of  an  outline  and  notes. 

7.  To  increase  vocabulary  by  studying  words  in  context, 

III.     STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Using  an  outline  and  notes  give  talk  on  "Telling  About! 
Interesting  People."  i 

I 

2.  Read  pp.  43-65  "Gold!"  in  Panorama  to  answer  specific 
questions . 

3.  Read  pp.  65-73  "Kelly  Takes  Cold  Air"  in  Panorama  to 


find  the  main  ideas. 

4.  Read  pp.  75-85  "Stephen  Foster  Of  'Tin  Pan  Alley'  In 
Other  Days"  to  answer  one  main  question. 

5.  Study  of  vocabulary  words  in  article  on  Stephen  Foster* 

6.  Read  pp.  86-99  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address"  in 
Panorama  to  answer  one  main  question. 

7.  Read  pp.  101-117  "The  Man  Who  Killed  Lincoln"  in 
Panorama  to  answer  questions, 

8.  Plan  and  participate  in  an  oral  discussion  on  supple- 
mentary biographies  by  means  of  a  club  period, 

9.  Read  pp.  118-124  "Just  Short  Of  Eternity"  to  answer 
specific  questions. 

10.  To  increase  vocabulary  through  the  study  of  certain 
words  in  the  article,  "Just  Short  Of  Eternity," 

11.  Review  material  for  test  on  this  -unit  by  writing  10 
questions  based  upon  articles  read  during  this  study, 

IV.     SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  STUDENTS: 
TEXT:  Panorama 
SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS: 

Boyd,  James,  Drums 

Clark,  Walter  Van  Tilburg.     Ox  Bow  Incident 

Davis,  Julia.    No  Other  White  Men 

Decker,  Malcolm.    The  Rebel  and  the  Turncoat 

Edmonds,  Walter  D.    Dnuns  Alon^  the  Mohawk 

Ferber,  Edna.  Cimarron 

Forbes,  Esther,     Johnny  Tremain 

Forester,  C,  S.    The  Captain  from  Connecticut 

Guthrie,  Alfred  B.     Bi^  Sky 

Richter,  Conrad.     Sea  of  Grass 

Roberts,  Kenneth.     Northwest  Passage 

Schaefer,  Jack  Warner.  Shane 

Tunis,  John  R.     Son  of  the  Valley 


V,     TIME:     13  days  including  the  evaluation. 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  I 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PTJRPOSEJ    To  organize  speech  on  ''Telling  About  Interesting 
People"  by  means  of  an  outline  and  notes, 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     Teacher»s  Introduction: 

We  are  all  interested  in  famous  people, 
particularly  those  we  see  in  the  movies  or  on 
television.     If  we  observe  our  ov/n  friends, 
neighbors,  or  relatives,  I  imagine  that  we 
v/ould  find  people  equally  as  interesting  as  the 
more  famous  ones.     In  a  talk  in  which  you  are 
going  to  tell  about  some  interesting  person 
whom  3/0U  know  you  may  describe  an  aunt  who 
paints  in  her  spare  time,  a  grandfather  who  has 
an  interesting  hobby,  a  policeman  who  fancies 
hlDself  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  a  bus  driver  who 
thinks  he  is  an  opera  star,  etc. 

As  it  v/ill  be  Impossible  for  you  to  tell 
everything  you  know  about  this  person,  limit 
yourself  to  two  or  three  interesting  points. 
You  may  choose  to  follow  this  plan: 

A.  Describe  how  the  person  looks. 

B.  What  kind  of  work  he  does. 

C.  What  quality  about  him  impresses  you. 

or 

A.  Describe  the  kind  of  person  he  used  to 
be . 

B.  Describe  the  kind  of  person  he  is  today, 

C.  Tell  about  his  accomplishments. 

Whatever  plan  you  use,  try  to  include  in 
your  talk  an  incident  in  which  the  person 
actually  talks.     If  you  can  actually  quote  his 


words,  you  will  make  him  seem  more  real  to  us, 
II.     Students'  Directions: 

1.  Choose  the  plan  which  you  will  follow, 
making  three  main  headings. 

2.  Under  each  heading  make  a  list  of 
items  which  pertain  to  the  topic, 

3.  Delete  any  unnecessary  items  from  the 
list. 

4.  Number  the  items  in  each  list,  placing! 
those  of  the  most  importance  first. 
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5.    Next,  write  a  complete  sentence  for 
each  group  which  will  show  your  lis- 
teners how  the  details  in  the  group 
are  related. 


6.  There  is  no  need  for  a  special  open- 
ing sentence  in  a  talk  of  this  kind, 
but  in  your  concluding  sentence  sum 
up  your  feelings  about  the  person. 

7.  You  may  begin  your  outline  in  class. 

ASSIGNMENT:     1.     Copy  your  final  plan  on  a  car-d  so  that  your 

notes  will  be  inconspicuous  and  easy  to  handle, 

2.    Practice  your  talk  several  times  before  coming 
to  class. 

5.     Rem.ember  that  you  are  merely  telling  a  group 
of  friends  about  an  interesting  person  yoti 
would  like  them  to  know  as  you  do.  Because 
you  have  included  a  conversation  in  your  talk, 
try  various  ways  of  saying  the  sentences  that 
you  will  be  quoting. 
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MEN  AND  Y/OMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  II 


I  TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  give  orals  on  "Telling  About  Interesting  People" 
using  notes. 


ACTIVITIES: 


ASSIGNMENT:  1. 


1.  Have  students  give  talks. 

2.  Have  students  who  are  listening  write  the  name 
of  the  speaker  and  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions; 

1.  Did  the  speaker  make  the  person  seem 
real  to  you? 

2.  How  did  he  succeed  in  doing  this? 

3.  If  not,  tell  why  he  didn't  achieve  his 
goal. 

Now  that  we  have  listened  to  talks  about  people, 
we  are  going  to  get  vicarious  experience  by 
reading  about  some  people  who  also  led  inter- 
esting lives  and  contributed  to  our  American 
way  of  living. 

2.  Read:     pp.     43-63  in  Panorama  and  find  out  the 
role  "Gold!"  played  in  the  lives  of  several  men. 

3.  Write  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  What,  in  your  opinion,   are  the  qualities 
necessary  to  become  a  successful  miner? 

2.  How  many  of  these  qualities  are  necessary 
to  gain  success  In  any  chosen  field. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 

LESSON  III 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     I.    Discuss  the  following: 

1.  What  does  the  author  tell  the  reader 
about  himself? 

2.  How  did  the  author  meet  hJLs  partners? 

3.  What  were  they  like? 

4.  Describe  the  first  adventures  in  gold 
mining. 

5.  How  is  gold  recovered  from  gold-bearing 
dirt? 

6.  Would  you  care  about  becoming  a  gold 
miner? 

7.  Explain  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining. 

8.  Why  is  blue  gravel  sought  for  by  pros- 
pectors? 

9.  How  did  the  author  happen  to  go  into 
partnership  with  Jason? 

10.    What  luck  did  they  have  together? 

In  Panorama  pp.     65-73  have  students  read 
"Kelly  Takes  Cold  Air"  to  find  the  main  ideas. 


ASSIGNMENT:    Finish  the  article  started  in  class.    Write  five 
main  ideas  that  were  discussed  in  this  article. 


II. 
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MEN  Am)  mum  who  contribute  to  our  American  way  of  living 

LESSON  IV 


TIME;     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  read  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  main  idea. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Have  several  students  write  the  five  main  ideas 

which  they  found  in  reading  the  article,  "Kelly- 
Takes  Cold  Air,"  on  the  blackboard. 


2.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  reading  to  find  the  main 
ideas,  applying  this  method  to  some  of  their 
other  texts  -  history  or  science. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  this  articSe? 

4.  What  was  Kelly's  theory? 

5.  Who  was  Henry  Bessemer  and  what  was  his  contri- 
bution to  the  iron  industry? 

6.  In  what  way  did  Kelly's  new  process  help  to 
usher  in  the  Age  of  Steel? 

7.  As  an  introduction  to  the  next  article  on 
Stephen  Poster  either  play  some  recordings  of 
his  songs  or  allow  students  to  sing  one  of  his 
more  well-known  numbers — "Old  Black  Joe", 
"Old  Folks  At  Home,"  or  one  of  their  choice. 

8.  Ask  the  students  why  Foster's  songs  are  con- 
sidered the  folk  songs  of  America. 

ASSIGNMENT:     Read  pp.     75-85,  "Stephen  Poster  Of  'Tin  Pan  Alley* 
In  Other  Days"  to  find  out  why  Poster's  success  as 
a  composer  of  songs  was  never  realized  by  him  while 
he  was  alive. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 

LESSON  V 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  increase  vocabulary  through  the  study  of  a  specific 
article,  "Stephen  Poster  Of  'Tin  Pan  Alley'  In  Other 
Days"  in  context. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.    Vocabulary  Study: 

Saccharine    P.  77 
Naivete  P.  79 
Nostalgia  P.  79 
Collaboration  P.  81 
Prolific  P.  84 
Impromptu  P.  77 

1.  Have  students  find  the  words  as  they  are 
used  in  context, 

2.  Have  students  break  down  the  words  into 
syllables  for  pronunciation, 

3,  Have  students  discuss  the  words  as  they 
are  used  in  context. 

4,  Have  students  use  the  words  in  original 
sentences . 

II,  Discuss: 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Foster's  early  life. 
Refer  to  movie  based  upon  his  life. 

2.  Tell  about  some  of  the  songs  that  are 
based  upon  the  lives  of  people  whom 
Foster  knev/. 

3.  In  what  way  was  Poster  a  poor  business 
man? 

4.  Why  do  you  consider  his  later  life  such 
a  tragic  one? 

5.  What  is  Poster's  position  today  in  the 
field  of  music? 

# 


ASSIGNMENT!     Read  pp.  86-99,  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address"  to 

find  out  why  Lincoln's  speech  was  so  well  received, 
while  the  well-kno\m  orator  Edward  Everett's 
speech  was  soon  forgotten. 
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MEN  Am  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 

LESSON  VI 


TIME:    45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  check  for  reading  comprehension  of  the  article  on 
"Lincoln* s  Gettysburg  Address," 

ACTIVITIES:     I.    Give  the  follov/ing  check  quiz  based  upon  the 

assignment , 

1.  Why  was  the  president  asked  to  speak? 

2.  Why  was  there  some  hesitation  about  asking 
him? 

3.  Who  was  the  other  speaker? 

4.  a.    What  was  the  occasion  for  these  speakers? 
b.    Where  was  it  to  be  held? 

5.  What  reception  did  Lincoln's  address  received 

II,    Discuss  the  address: 

1.    What  did  Lincoln  mean  in  his  concluding 
paragraph? 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living  rather,  to 
be  dedicated,  here,  to  the  unfinished  work 
that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth." 


2 


What  can  you  as  a  person  do  to  uphold  this 
plea  that  Lincoln  made  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1863? 
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3.    Why  do  you  think  that  this  speech  has 
lasted  for  so  many  years? 

III.     Allow  students  to  begin  the  assigjpment . 

ASSIGNMENT:    Read  pp.  101-117,  "The  Man  Vilho  Killed  Lincoln"  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  did  Booth  hate  President  Lincoln? 

2.  Name  all  of  the  conspirators  and  tell  the 
roll  which  each  was  to  play  in  the  con- 
spiracy. 

3.  Why  did  each  of  these  men  fail? 

4.  What  was  the  final  outcome  of  Booth? 


• 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  '^VHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  VII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  plan  an  informal  discussion  on  books  which  have 

been  read  outside  of  class  by  means  of  a  club  period. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.    Discuss  the  following  questions  based  upon  the 

article,   "The  Man  Who  Killed  Lincoln." 


1.  Why  did  Booth  hate  Lincoln? 

2.  Name  the  conspirators. 


3.  IfVhat  plans  did  Booth  have  for  each? 

4.  Why  did  these  men  fail? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  Booth  was  justified  in  hte 
killing  of  Lincoln? 

II.     Make  plans  for  an  infomal  discussion  of  books 
which  have  been  read  outside  of  class. 

1.  Plan  with  students  10  questions  which  can 
be  used  for  informal  discussion.  Write 
each  question  on  the  board. 

2.  Have  students  copy  these  into  notebooks. 

3.  Review  with  them  the  role  of  the  discussion 
leader  and  the  important  part  each  plays  in 
the  discussion. 

4.  Let  them  spend  the  rest  of  the  period  plan- 
ning their  answers  to  the  questions  for  the 
discussion. 


5.    The  Vice-President  can  take  charge  of  the 
club-period  meeting  or  the  President  can 
open  the  meeting  and  take  charge  of  the 
discussion  himself. 

ASSIGNMENT:     Prepare  logical  answers  to  the  questions  which  will 
be  used  for  an  informal  discussion  period  on  the 
books  which  you  have  been  reading  outside  of  class. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AI4ERICM  WAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  VIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:    To  develop  skills  used  In  informal  discussion  of 
supplementary  books  by  means  of  a  club  period. 


ACTIVITIES:     1.     Have  the  President  open  the  meeting,  following 

parliamentary  procedure,  with  the  reading  of 
the  secretary's  report,  etc. 

2.  The  President  may  act  as  discussion  leader; 
If  not,  at  this  time  he  would  introduce  the 
Vice-President  who  is  to  be  the  leader. 

3.  The  leader  will  proceed  to  use  the  questions 
which  were  planned  during  the  previous  day, 
aiming  to  recognize  everyone  who  wishes  to 
contribute  to  the  discussion.     If  he  is  a  good 
leader,  he  can  get  some  of  the  more  reticent 
individuals  to  participate  as  well  as  the 
others . 


4.     At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  the  President 
gives  the  assignment  for  the  following  day. 

ASSIGNMENT:     Have  you  ever  come  close  to  death?     On  pp.  118-124 
there  is  an  article  entitled  "Just  Short  of 
Eternity"  which  will  interest  you.    Read  this 
article  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  title 
when  you  next  report  to  class. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  IX 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:  To  Increase  vocabulary  through  the  study  of  a  specific 
^  article,  "Just  Short  Of  Eternity." 

ACTIVITIES:     I.    Discuss  the  following  vocabulary  words,  using 

the  same  procedure  which  was  used  on  P.  26  . 

Apprehension 
Seethe 
Inevitable 
Derelict 
Holocaust 

II,    Discuss  questions  based  upon  "Just  Short  Of 
Eternity." 

1.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Johnstown  flood? 

2.  Relate  some  of  the  dramatic  incidents  which 
the  author  observed. 

3.  Describe  the  way  that  the  town  looked  the 
next  day. 

4.  Can  you  give  other  examples  of  quick  think- 
ing in  the  face  of  overwhelming  disaster? 

5.  Are  there  other  kinds  of  courage  which  are 
just  as  admirable. 

ASSIGNMENT:    To  review  the  material  which  we  have  covered  in 
this  unit  do  the  following: 

1.  Write  the  title  of  each  article. 

2.  Create  five  original  questions  on  each  article. 

3.  Write  each  vocabulary  word  which  you  have 
learned. 

4.  Below  each  vocabulary  word  write  two  sentences 
in  which  you  make  use  of  the  word.  Underline 
the  word. 


MSN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMgRIGAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  X 


TIME 


45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  review  for  a  test  on  the  unit,   "I^en  and  Women  Who 
Contribute  to  Our  American  Way  of  Living"  by  means 
of  student-prepared  questions. 


ACTIVITIES: 


Divide  the  group  into  teams  and  let  them  use  the 
questions  which  they  have  prepared.     The  teacner 
can  keep  score,  awarding  each  person  who  scores 
an  acceptable  answer  for  his  team  credit.  After 
students'   supply  of  questions  has  been  exnausted, 
if  you  feel  that  any  particular  point  has  not 
been  covered,  you  may  ask  questions,   covering  this 
information.     Be  sure  that  not  only  pertinent 
information  on  articles  aas  been  covered  but 
vocabulary  words  and  duties  of  the  discussion 
leader  and  each  individual  during  an  informal 
discussion  has  been  included. 


ASSIGNMENT;     Using  your  questions  and  those  which  have  been 

discussed  during  this  unit,  review  for  a  test  on 
this  unit. 


c 


UNIT  TBST  ON  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN 


WAY  OF  LIVING 
LESSON  XI 


!•    Answer  the  following  questions  as  clearly  as  possible, 

1.  Explain  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining. 

2.  What  was  Kelly* s  theory? 

3.  What  was  Henry  Bessemer' s  contribution  to  the  iron 
industry? 

4.  What  was  Stephen  Foster's  contribution  to  the  American 
way  of  living? 

5.  What  did  you  learn  about  courage  by  reading  Dr. 
Reiser's  account  of  the  Johnstown  flood?  Give 
specific  examples  from  the  article. 


II,     Choose  a  specific  word  from  the  list  to  make  the  sentences 
complete . 

1.  Seethe  6.  Apprehension 

2.  Nostalgia  7.  Naivete 

3.  Prolific  8.  Collaboration 

4.  Holocaust  9.  Impromptu 

5.  Derelict  10,  Inevitable. 

1,  Poster's    about  the  business  world  caused  him 

to  be  a  financial  failure. 

2.  His  leaning  towards  a  feeling  of    in  his  songs 

makes  one  become  homesick  to  listen  to  them. 

3.  The    of  two  men  in  the  writing  of  songs  is  very 

common. 

4,  Foster's  great  number  of  songs  makes  him  known  as  a 
 ^  writer, 

5.  The  waters  during  a  flood  often  with  rage, 

6,  '-Vhen  one  gives  an  oral  with  no  previous  preparation, 
it  is  known  as  type  of  speaking. 


1. 


f 
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7.  We  think  of  Lincoln* s  assassination  with   

8.  It  seems   that  Booth  was  finally  caught. 

9.  The  flood  left  everywhere. 


10. 


is  a  tract  of  land  left  dry  by  water  receding 


from  its  former  bed. 


Ill,    Match  the  numbers  in  Column  II  with  the  letters  in 
Column  I.     Some  of  the  numbers  may  be  used  twice. 


COLUMN  I 

A.  A  German  carriage  maker. 

B.  A  famous  Shakespearian  actor. 

C.  Secretary  of  State. 

D.  Young  boy  whose  mother  ran  a  boarding  house  in  Washington. 

i 

iE.  The  most  fearless  of  all  the  conspirators. 

|P,  The  main  speaker  at  the  Gettysburg  dedication. 

G.  He  was  supposed  to  have  killed  General  Grant. 

H.  He  was  sup^oosed  to  have  killed  Vice-President  Johnson, 
jl.  An  irresponsible  druggist's  clerk. 

J.  The  assassinator  of  President  Lincoln. 

COLUMN  II 

I.  John  Surratt 

2.  George  Atzerodt 

3.  John  Wilkes  Booth 

4.  David  Hero Id 


nl  bib:}-. 
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5.  William  Henry  Seward  I 

6.  Edwin  Booth  I 

7.  Lewis  Paine 

8.  Edward  Everett  i 

IV,    Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  discuss  the  qualities  of 

a  good  discussion  leader.  ,| 


MSN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  ViAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  XII 

TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE;     To  prepare  a  talk  based  upon  supplementary  reading 
of  a  novel. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     Return  the  test  papers  and  discuss  any 

questions  which  seem  necessary. 

II.     Discuss  plans  for  oral  report  on  the  novel 
which  has  been  read  outside  of  class. 

A.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  get  other 
students  interested  in  t he  books  wnich 
have  been  read. 

B.  Ask  them  this  question  -  When  you  hear  an 
interesting  report  about  a  book,  waat  is 
there  about  tae  report  that  appeals  to 
you? 

C.  Next,  give  them  the  following  outline  and 
ask  them  if  there  is  anything  which  they 
should  like  to  add. 


1.  In  your  introductory  sentence  give  the 
title  of  the  book  and  tne  aut.ior's 
name . 

2.  Give  a  description  of  the  setting. 
Include  the  time,  place,  and  existing 
conditions  (social,  economic,  Vi^eather) 
that   seem  important. 

3.  Describe  the  character  who  impresses 
you  the  most  tell  ing  wiiy  you  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  him. 

4.  Describe  the  most  outstanding  scene 
or  name  some  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions tnat  your  cnaracter  has 
given  to  our  American  way  of  living. 

5.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  life 
in  America  through  your  reading. 
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6.     Give  your  opinion  of  the  book.  State 
specific  reasons  for  liking  and  dis- 
liking material  waicii  you  have  read. 

Ill,     Guide  students  individually,   if  possible,  in 
outlining  material  for  taeir  reports. 

ASSIGNMENT;     1.     Make  a  set  of  notes  from  your  outlines, 

2.  Practice  your  talk  several  times  before  coming 
to  class. 

3.  Remember  its  purpose  is  to  get  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  class  to  read  your  book. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVING 


LESSON  XIII 


jTIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  give  oral  reports  on  supplementary  novels,  using 
j  notes. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Restate  the  purpose  of  the  speech  -  to  get 

others  interested  in  reading  your  book. 

2.     Instruct  those  who  are  listening  to: 

1,  Write  the  name  of  the  speaker  and  the  title 
of  the  book. 

2.  Did  the  speaker  follow  all  of  the  steps  in 
the  outline? 

III.     Have  students  give  orals  following  notes  made 
from  their  outlines. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 

I.     GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  gain  power  In  the  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing. 

2.  To  gain  power  In  the  expression  of  thought  through 
reading  and  listening. 

3.  To  become  familiar  with  significant  literature. 

4.  To  acquire  ideals  for  successful  living. 

5.  To  possess  an  habitual  vision  of  greatness. 

II.     SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  a  voice  skill  by  means  of  stressing  partic- 
ular words. 

2.  To  develop  a  voice  skill  by  adjusting  volume  to  con- 
tent . 

3.  To  develop  oral  skills  by  reading  one- act  plays. 

4.  To  read  a  one- act  play  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
conflict . 

5.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  studying  words  in  context. 

6.  To  read  silently  for  the  purpose  of  following  direc- 
tions to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  set  of  a  play. 

7.  To  read  a  play  to  ansv/er  specific  questions. 

8.  To  develop  oral  skills  by  means  of  acting  out  a  one- 
act  play. 

9.  To  develop  oral  skills  by  participating  in  a  choral 
reading  of  a  poem. 

10.  To  read  orally  a  one- act  play  to  understand  the  mood 
of  the  dramatist. 

11,  To  review  for  the  unit  test  by  answering  specific 
questions. 


0*1  d-8  1o 
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III.     STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  To  read  orally  "lie."  ^ 

2.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  studying  words  in  context  farcin 

"He."  ^ 

3.  To  answer  specific  questions  from  "He." 

4.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  studying  words  in  context 
from  "Spreading  The  News." 

5.  To  read  orally  the  one-act  play,  "Spreading  The  News." 

6.  To  sing  the  song,  "All  Through  The  Night,"  based  upon 
an  old  Welsh  air. 

7.  To  develop  vocabulary  for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
the  setting  of  "Welsh  Honeymoon." 

8.  To  read  silently  the  setting  of  "Welsh  Honeymoon"  for 
the  purpose  of  following  directions  to  draw  a  diagram 
of  the  setting. 

9.  To  act  out  parts  from  the  play,  "Welsh  Honeymoon." 

10.  To  write  a  paragraph  based  upon  a  topic  sentence. 

11.  To  participate  in  a  choral  reading  of  two  poems: 

"Beth  Gelert"  by  William  Robert  Spencer,  and 

"The  Three  Sailors"  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

12.  To  answer  questions  based  upon  these  poems. 

13.  To  read  orally  "A  Night  At  An  Inn." 

14.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  studying  words  in  context 
from  "A  Night  At  An  Inn." 

15.  To  answer  questions  based  upon  the  reading  of  "A  Night 
At  An  Inn.'*^ 

16.  To  read  orally  "The  Intruder"  to  understand  the  mood  of 
the  play. 

17.  To  answer  specific  questions  from  "The  Intruder." 

18.  To  review  for  the  unit  test  by  answering  specific 


questions 


IV.     SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  TO  BE  CONSULTED  BY  THE  STUDENT: 

TEXT:     One-Act  Plays  By  Modern  Authors    Edited  by 
Helen  Louise  Cohen 

MIMEOGRAPHED  SHEETS:     "Beth  Gelert"  by  William  Robert 

Spencer;  "The  Three  Sailors"  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray 

V.    TIME:     11  days  including  the  evaluation. 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR 


'ALL  THE  WORLD' SAST  AGS 


I 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  develop  a  voice  skill  by  means  of  stressing 
particular  words. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     The  teacher  should  read  the  following  in  a 

monotonous  manner,  giving  no  stress  whatever 
to  any  of  the  words. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  a 
great  favorite  among  all  the  good  wives  of  the 
village,  who,   as  usual  with  the  amiable  sex, 
took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles;  and 
never  failed,  whenever  they  talked  those 
matters  over  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to 
lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The 
children  of  the  village,  too,  would  shout  with 
joy  whenever  he  approached.     He  assisted  at 
their  sports,  made  their  playtaings,  taught 
them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told 
them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and 
Indians.     Whenever  he  went  dodging  about  the 
village,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them, 
hanging  on  his  skirts,  clambering  on  his  back, 
and  playing  a  thousand  tricks  on  him  with 
impunity;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him 
throughout  the  neighborhood. 

II.     Ask  the  students  the  following: 

1,  Did  you  like  the  way  that  this  passage 
was  read  to  you? 

2.  How  could  the  reading  of  this  material 

be  im^^roved? 

III.     Write  the  following  material  on  the  board  or 

give  the   students  mimeographed  sheets.  Direct 
the  class  to  look  at  the   sentences  and  stress 
the  words  that  are  underlined.     As  we  are  read- 
ing, note  the  kind  of  word  which  is  stressed. 


1.  It  is  a  football . 

2.  The  boy  returned. 

3.  She  comes  from  England, 

4.  Edward  is  tired. 

5.  Stop,  look,   and  li sten. 

6.  I  returned  the  bat. 

7.  Stop  him. 

8.  He  came  before  I  tel e phoned. 

9.  Stress  the  lonia;  words. 

10.  Make  a  second  choice. 

11.  Two  men  in  whi te  uniforms  walked  by. 

12.  Take  the  next  yellow  cab. 

13.  They  ran  fast. 

14.  Begin  si owly. 

15.  Yesterday  it  rained. 

16.  Certainly .  I  will. 

17.  That  is  e specially  true  of  America. 

18.  I  am  going. 

19.  He  kicked  me . 

20.  WF  went  home. 

21.  United  States  of  America. 

22.  From  Monday  to  Friday. 

23.  Look  on  the  table. 

24.  You  and  I . 

25.  Wealthy  yet  unhappy. 

26.  The  man  ran. 

27.  Take  a  cab. 

Notice  what  happens  when  you  place  the  stress 
cn  another  word.     Illustrate  by  reading  number 
#1  in  the  following  manner. 

It  i  s  a  football . 
It  i_s  a  football . 

Have  students  read  the  others  with  a  change  in 
the  stress. 

Certain  sentences  may  be  given  entirely  dif- 
ferent meanings  depending  upon  emphasis. 
jl/Tiat  is  the  difference  in  meaning  of  the 
following? 

1,  The  se  are  some  example  s. 

2.  These  are  some  example  s. 

Have  students  study  the  following  examples 
and  explain  the  difference  in  meaning. 


1 .     What  intell igence.' 


What  intelligence? 


II 
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2.  How  good  J 
How  good? 

3.  Why,  John.' 
'iftfhy .  John? 

4.  Now,  vve  can  go  home. 
Now,  we  can  go  home. 


5,     He  won' t  live  a  year  if  he  does  that. 
He  won ' t  live  a  year  if  he  does  that. 

VIII.     Look  at  the  following  sentences.  Read, 
emphasizing  each  word  of  the  sentence 
in  turn.     Note  the  changes  in  meaning. 

1.  Today  is  a  fine  day. 

2.  Keep  still  a  moment. 

3.  Did  you  see  what  I  saw? 


IX.     Read  silently  the  following  material; 

then  underline  tne  word  or  words  which, 
you  think,   should  be  stressed. 

Rip  Van  Vi/inkle,  however,  was  one  of  those 
happy  mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled 
dispositions,  who  take  the  world  easy, 
eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whichever  can 
be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble, 
and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny  than 
work  for  a  pound.     If  left  to  himself, 
he  would  have  whistled  life  away  in 
perfect  contentment;   but  his  wife  kept 
continually  dinning  in  his  ears  about 
idleness,  his  carelessness,  and  the  ruin 
he  was  bringing  on  ais  family.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  inces- 
santly going,  and  everything  he  said  or 
did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of 
household  eloquence.     Rip  had  but  one  way 
of  replying  to  all  lectures  of  the  kind, 
and  that,  by  frequent  use,  riad  grown 
into  a  habit.     He  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
shook  his  head,   cast  up  his  eyes,  but 

said  nothing.     This,  however,  always 
provoked  a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife; 
so  that  he  was  fain  to  draw  off  forces, 
and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house- 
the  only  side  which,   in  truth,  belongs 
to  a  hen  pecked  husband. 


/  i  I  c 


ASSIGNMENT:  1. 


X.     After  students  have  prepared  their 
passages,  ask  people  to  read,  noting 
whether  they  stressed  any  words. 

XI.     Follow  the  same  procedure  with  this 
material . 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog 
Wolf,  who  was  as  much  henpecked  as  his 
master;  for  Dame  Van  Winkle  regarded  them 
as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked 
upon  Wolf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause 
of  his  master's  going  to  often  &stry. 
True  it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befit- 
ting an  honorable  dog,  he  was  as  courageous 
an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the  woods-but 
what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever- endur- 
ing and  all-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's 
tongue?    The  moment  Wold  entered  the  house 
his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the 
ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he 
sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting 
many  a  sidelong  glance  at  Dame  Van  vVinkls, 
and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick 
or  ladle,  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with 
yelping  precipitation. 

Find  a  short  clipping  from  the  newspaper,  a 
magazine,  or  a  book. 


2.  Underline  words  that  should  be  stressed. 

3.  Practice  reading  it,   stressing  the  words  which 
you  have  underlined. 


4.     Be  prepared  to  read  your  passage  in  class. 
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ALL  TEE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 


LESSON  II 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  a  voice  skill  by  adjusting  volume  to  con- 
tent . 


ACTIVITIES:  I. 


II. 


III. 


Have  students  read  their  selected  passages  with 
stress  on  proper  words. 

We  have  learned  the  importance  of  stressing 
certain  words  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tences clear.     Sometimes  we  are  placed  in 
situations  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  speak 
loudly,   sometimes  softly.     How  would  you  say 
the  following? 

1.  Sssssh!     I  can  hear  some  one  coming. 

2.  Do  you  think  they  can  hear  us? 

3.  Listen  1     Can  you  hear  anything? 

4.  Hello!       Is  there  anyone  here? 

5.  Wake  up  I 

6.  Get  back!  Get  back! 

7.  Can  you  hear  me?     Can  you  hear  me  now? 

Have  students  give  specific  illustrations  of 
occasions  when  they  have  spoken  loudly;  when 
they  have  spoken  softly. 


IV.    Have  students  read  the  following  material. 

TRANIO  (yelling).     Get  away  from  the  door! 
for  God's  sake,  run! 

THEO.   (Backing  away,  but  suspicious).  Run 
where?    You  run,  too! 


Run, 


TRANIO.     I  have  nothing  to  fear, 
peace  with  the  dead! 


I  am  at 


Iqx; 
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VOICE  (within).     Hey,  Tranio ! 

TRMIO  (to  the  ghost,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties).    You  won't  call  me,  if  you 
have  any  sense!     I  haven't  done  any- 
thing wrong!     It  wasn't  I  knocked  at 
that  door ! 

VOICE  (within).     I  want  to  know-- 

TRANIO  (loudly).     Not  one  word! 

THEO.    Tell  me  why  you're  breaking  off  the  con- 
versation. 

TRANIO  (more  loudly).    Be  gone!     Be  gone! 
V.     Select  students  to  read  the  following: 

MRS.  ALDRICH  (calling).     HEN-RY!     HENRI  ALDRICH ! 
HENRY.     Coming,  Mother! 

MR.  ALDRICH.     Mary,  do  you  know  whether  Henry 
is  up  yet? 

MARY.     He  said  he  was  getting  up  the  first  time 
you  called, 

MR.  ALDRICH.    Henry  Aldrich!     Henry  Aldrich! 
MARY,    Father,  maybe  he  died, 

MR.  ALDRICH.    Mary,  will  you  please  go  upstairs 
and  tell  him  I  said  he  is  to  come  dovm 
here? 

HENRY.     (off).  Father! 
MR.  ALDRICH.     What  is  it? 

HENRY.    Father,  will  you  please  tell  Mary  that 
if  she  sees  Connie  Marshall  go  by  out 
front  to  flag  her?  , 

MRS.  ALDRICH.     Aren't  you  all  dressed,  Henry? 

HENRY,    Practically,  Mother. 
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MARY,    My  goodness,   all  Henry  can  think  about 
is  Constance  Marshall. 

HENRY  (off) .  Mother! 

MRS.  ALDRICH.     Yes,  Henry? 

HENRY  (off).     Have  you  any  idea  where  my 
trousers  might  be? 

MR.  ALDRICH,     I  thought  jou  were  all  dressed? 

HENRY,     I  am.  Father,  all  but  my  trousers. 
And  they  seem  to  be  missing, 

MRS.     ALDRICH.     Where  did  you  wear  them  last? 

HENRY,     I  think  it  was  when  I  went  to  the 
movies , 

MARY.    Don*t  tell  me  you  left  your  trousers  at 
the  movies. 

HENRY,    Mary,  please.     This  is  no  time  to  be 
funny, 

MRS.  ALDRICH.     Wear  your  brown  trousers,  dear, 

HENRY,    But,  Mother,  Connie  doesn't  like  those, 

MR,  ALDRICH,     Henry,  I*m  going  to  give  you  ex- 
actly two  minutes  in  which  to  get  down 
to  this  table, 

HENRY.     Even  if  I  can't  find  them? 

MR,  ALDRICH.     Yes,  sir! 

Have  students  participate  in  the  following 
activities: 

1,  Pretend  that  you  are  selling  popcorn,  pea- 
nuts, etc.   at  a  circus.     There  is  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  aroujid  you;  therefore 
you  have  to  yell  to  be  heard  above  the  din. 

2,  You  are  an  umpire  calling  the  balls  at  a 
baseball  game. 
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3.  You  are  rebuilding  a  house.     Suddenly  you 
warn  your  partner  to  watch  out  for  a  falling 
beam. 

4.  You  are  warning  a  family  that  the  house  is 
on  fire, 

5.  You  are  sailing  In  your  boat.  Suddenly 
something  happens  to  the  sail  and  you  are 
stranded  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Coming 
towards  you  is  another  boat.     You  are  to 
signal  to  let  them  know  that  ;you  need  their 
help. 

6.  Your  father  is  sleeping.  You  are  saying 
goodnight  to  ypar  mother  at  1  a.m. 

7.  You  are  attending  a  solemn  meeting.  You 
turn  to  your  friend  and  ask  him  if  he  is 
ready  to  leave. 

ASSIGNMENT:    Either  find  in  a  book  which  you  have  read,  or  make 
up  a  situation  in  which  you  speak  1,  softly; 
2,  loudly. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 
LESSON  III 


^|TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  oral  skills  by  reading  a  one-act  play. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Have  students  give  examples  of  speaking  situa- 
tions VT^ich  they  did  for  their  assignment. 

2.  Teacher's  introduction: 

The  play  fonnat  is  probably  the  best  medium 
that  any  writer  may  use  for  reproducing  life 
situations  in  the  most  realistic  form,  for  in 
this  truly  realistic  style  we  can  actually  feel 
the  problem  that  man  faces  and  watch  the  way 
that  he  solves  it.     In  the  one-act  play,  "lie," 
by  Eugene  O'Neill  we  see  a  Captain  Keeney  who 
is  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  returning  v/ith  a  full 
cargo  of  "lie."    Like  many,  his  greatest  strug- 
gle or  conflict  is  with  himself-his  pride  in 
his  record  as  the  captain  of  a  whaler  and  his 
consideration  for  his  wife.     We  are  going  to 
read  this  play  to  find  out  two  things:     1.  What 
is  Captain  Keeney' s  final  decision?  and  2.  V/hat 
is  the  out comet 

3.  Before  we  read  this  play  let's  see  how  much  ex- 
pression you  can  get  in  the  following  lines. 

1.  Rage :     The  Steward     says,  "Ice,  ice,  ice! 
Damn  him  and  damn  the  icel" 

2.  Fear;     Ben  whispers,  "Ssshh!     He'll  hear  ye. 

3.  Sadness:     Ben  mournfully  exclaims  "She 
useter  be  awful  nice  to  me  before  -  she  got- 
like  she  is."  j 

4.  Crim  satisfaction:     The  Steward  states, 
"Mutiny?    Aye,    ^is  the  only  thing  they  can 
do,  and  serve  him  right  after  the  manner 
he's  treated  them." 

Probably  the  best  way  for  the  students  to 
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participate  in  this  inferoductory  excercise  is 
for  the  student  to  t,l\re  his  :'.nterpi'f^t rtion  of 
each  line.     After  everyone  had  had  a  chance  to 
participate,  allow  students  to  choose  whomever 
they  feel  is  suited  for  a  particular  part. 

4.  Choose  people  to  play  the  following  parts: 

The  Steward 
Ben 

Captain  Keeney 
Slocum,  The  Second  Mate 
Mrs.  Keeney 
Joe,  A  Sailor 

5.  While  the  teacher  is  describing  the  setting, 
hP.ve  one  of  the  students  draw  a  diagram  of  it 
on  the  board. 

6.  The  scene  opens  in  the  captain's  cabin  on  board 
a  stesjn  whaling  ship,   "ii-tlantic  Queen."  The 
compartment  is  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
skylight  in  the  center  looking  out  on  the  poop 
deck.     On  the  left  a  long  bench  with  rough 
cushions        built  in  against  tlie  \.f'll.  In 
front  of  the  bench  is  a  table.     Over  the  bench 
are  several  portholes. 

In  the  rear,   left,  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
captain's  sleeping  quarters.     To  the  right  of 
the  door  is  a  small  organ.     On  the  right,  to 
the  rear,  is  a  marble-topped  sideboard.     On  the 
sideboard  is  placed  a  woman's  sewing  basket. 
Farther  forward  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the 
com-panionway,   and  past  the  officers'  iquarters 
to  the  ma  in  deck . 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  stove.  From  the 
ceiling  hangs  a  lamp. 

7.  Have  one  of  the  students  read  the  follovf.ing 
material  v/hich  Can  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  play: 

There  is  no  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  the  light 
which  comes  throug}-!  the  skylight  is  sickly  and 
faint,  indic fating  one  of  those  gray  days  when 
ocean  and  sky  are  alike  dead.     The  silence  is 
unbroken  except  for  the  measured  tread  of  som.e- 
one  w'dkirg  up  and  down  the  poop  deck  overhead. 
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It  is  Hearing  two  bells — one  o'clock--in 
the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  the  year  1895. 
At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  there  is  a moment 
of  intense  silence.    Then  the  Steward  enta?s 
and  commences  to  clear  the  table  of  the  few 
dishes  which  still  remain  on  it  after  the 
Captain's  dinner.     He  is  an  old,  grizzled 
man  dressed  in  dungaree  pants,  a  sweater, 
and  a  woolen  cap  with  ear-flaps.    His  manner 
is  sullen  and  angry.     He  stops  stacking  the 
plates  and  casts  a  quick  glance  upward  at 
the  skylight;  then  tiptoes  over  to  the 
closed  door  in  the  rear  and  listens  with 
his  ear  pressed  against  the  crack.    What  he 
hears  makes  his  face  darken  and  he  mutters 
a  furious  curse.     There  is  a  noise  from  the 
doorway  on  the  right  and  he  darts  back  to 
the  table. 

Ben  enters.     He  is  an  overgrown,  gawky  boy 
with  a  long,  pinched  face.    He  is  dressed 
in  sweater,  fur  cap,  etc.     His  teeth  are 
chattering  with  the  cold  and  he  hurries  to 
the  stove,  where  he  stands  for  a  moment 
shivering,  blowing  on  his  hands,  slapping 
them  against  his  sides,  on  the  verge  of 
crying.     The  steward  speaks  in  relieved 
tones  after  seeing  who  it  is  

8.    Have  the  students  read  the  play. 

ASSIGNMENT:     Answer  the  following  questions  based  upon  the  olay, 
"He." 

1.  mat  is  the  conflict  in  "llet" 

2.  How  does  the  dramatist  create  the  mood  of  utter 
depression? 

3.  What  is  the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle? 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  effect  of  the  voyage 
on  Mrs.  Keeney  and  the  failure  of  the  same 
situation  to  affect  similarly  the  other  charac- 
ters in  the  play? 
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ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 


LESSON  IV 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  read  a  play  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
confl ict. 


ACTIVITIES:     1.     Discuss  the  questions  given  for  the  previous 

assignme nt . 

2.     Vocabulary  study.     Follow  the  same  procedure 
which  was  stated  in  some  of  the  other  units. 


Agrarian 
Homicide 
Querulously 
Blanched 


3.  Teacher's  introduction  to  the  play,  "Spreading 
The  News. " 

Today  we  are  going  across  the  seas  to  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  visit  with  some  Irisa  farmers 
who  are  holding  their  annual  fair.     We  are 
going  to  meet  another  kind  of  conflict  this 
time,     'JVhile  we  are  reading  about  these  peo- 
ple, when  you  think  that  you  know  what  the 
conflict  is,  raise  your  hand. 

4.  Choose  people  for  the  following: 

Hartley  Fallon  James  Ryan 

Mrs.  Fallon  Mrs,  Tarpey 

Jack  Smith  Mrs.  Tully 

Shawn  Early  Joe  Muldoon 

Tim  Casey  Magistrate 

5.  As  this  play  takes  place  among  the  Irisn,  we 
should  practice  speaking  like  them  before 
reading.     The  teacher  should  demonstrate  the 
following,   then  allow  students  to  practice, 

"She  was  delayed  with  her  washin';  bleachin' 
the  clothes  on  the  hedge  she  is,  and  she 
daren't  leave  them,  with  all  the  tinkers  that 
do  be  passin'   to  the  fair.     It  isn't  to  the 
fair  I  came  myself,  but  up  to  the  Five  Acre 
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Meadow  I'm  going,  where  I  have  a  contract  for 

the  hay.  We'll  get  a  share  of  it  into  tramps 
today. " 

6.  This  scene  opens  at  the  outskirts  of  a  fair. 
Joe  Muldoon  and  the  Magistrate  approacn 
Mrs.   Tarpey,  who  is  almost  deaf,   sitting  by 
her  apple  stall, 

7.  Have  students  read. 


ASSIGNMENT:     1,     Use   the  vocabulary  words  which  were  discussed 

at  the  beginning  of  the  play  in  sentences. 

2.     What  is  the  conflict  of  the  play,  "Spreading 
The  News"? 
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Vi/hat  did  you  learn  about  the  Irish  people 
through  your  reading? 


ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 


LESSON  V 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     Reading  silent      to  follov/  directions. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.    Discuss  the  customs  of  tlie  Irish  people  based 

upon  the  reading  of  "Spreading  The  News." 

2.  Teacher's  introduction  to  the  play,  "Welsh 
Honeymoon. " 

Yesterday  we  leanred  about  some  of  the  beliefs 
and  customs  of  the  Irish  people.     The  Welsh 
people  also  are  superstitious,  prone  to  believe 
in  legends,  and  are  very  musical.    The  famous 
song,  "All  Thi-'ough  The  Night,"  is  based  upon  an 
Welsh  air  and  is  most  representative  of  their 
musical  ability. 

3.  Have  students  sing  this  song  to  get  the  true 
flavor  of  the  Welsh  people.     The  song  can  be 
found  in  The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs, 
P.  41. 

4.  Vocabulary  study.    Follow  the  same  procedure  as 

mentioned  in  previous  units.     These  words  are 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  setting. 

Ingle  Fireplace 

Hobs   A  projection  on  the  side 

of  a  fireplace,  its  top 
serving  as  a  shelf 

Settle   A  long  seat  with  a  high 

back 

Luster   A  glaze  applied  to  por- 

celain in  a  thin  layer, 
giving  it  a  glistening 
surface • 

Flitch   A  side  of  bacon 

Lattice   Open  v/ork  of  wood,  formed 

by  crossing  or  interlacing 

strips. 

5.  Have  the  students  read  slitently  the  setting  for 
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"¥/elsh  Honejnnoon"  which  is  on  pp,  217-218  in 
Cohen* s  One-Act  Plays. 

6.  Have  students  follow  the  directions  which  are 
given  in  their  reading  and  drav/  a  diagram  of 
the  set  for  this  play. 

7.  Ask  them  to  choose  parts  which  will  be  acted 
out  during  the  following  class  period. 

Vavasour  Jones 
Catherine  Jones,  his  wife 
Eilir  Morris,  nephew  of  Vavasour  Jones 
Mr.  Morgan,  the  baker  I 
Howell  Howell,  the  milliner  I 
Student  Director  ' 
Property  Man 

Someone  to  read  the  introduction  to  set  the 
stage 

ASSIGNMENT:     I.     Read  the  play,  "Welsh  Honeymoon,"  to  answer  the 

following: 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  happiness  of  | 
Vavasour  and  Kats  during  the  year  pre ceding j 
the  opening  of  the  play? 

2.  What  is  your  prophecy  as  to  the  future 
happiness  of  these  two  people's^ 

II.     If  you  have  a  part,   study  carefully  your  lines, 
especially  the  stage  directions. 

III.     The  property  man  should  set  the  stage  as  well 
as  possible  before  the  class  begins  and  also 
take  care  of  an^'  sound  effects. 

IV.     The  student  director  should  study  carefully  the 
stage  directions.     It  is  his  responsibility  to 
direct  the  actors*  following  these  suggestions. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 


LESSON  VI 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  develop  oral  skills  by  giving  a  class  production 
of  the  play, "Welsh  Honeymoon." 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 


2. 


ASSIGNMENT: 


3. 


4. 


Have  students  choose  the  best  diagram  of  the 
set  for  "Welsh  Honeymoon."  This  can  be  dis- 
played during  the  play  performance. 

Check  with  property  man  to  see  if  everything 
is  ready. 

Have  the  chosen  person  read  the  introduction 
to  set  the  mood. 

At  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  the  windows  of  the 
kitchen  are  closed;   the  fire  is  burning 
brightly,   and  two  candles  are  lighted  on  the 
mantlepiece.     Vavasour  Jones,  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  dressed  in  a  striped  vest,  and 
with  swallowtails  behind  and  trimmed  with 
brass  buttons,  and  somewhat  tight  trousers 
down  to  his  boot  tops,   is  standing  by  the  open 
door  at  the  right  looking  out  anxiously  on  the 
glittering,  rain-wet  flagstone  street  and  call- 
ing after  someone. 

Have  students  act  out  parts  with  the  student 
director  taking  charge. 


Write  one  paragraph  neatly  with  ink  on  white  paper 
using  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences: 

1,  Today's  lesson  taught  me  several  things. 

2,  From  acting  out  a  part  in  "Welsh  Honeymoon" 
I  learned  several  things, 

3,  Several  ^;ertinent  points  were  brought  out  in 
today's  lesson  -  acting  out  a  one-act  play. 
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ALL  TEE  ^VORLD'S  A  STAGE 


LESSON  VII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  develop  oral  skills  by  participating  in  a  choral 
reading  of  poetry. 

ACTIVITIES:     1,    Discuss  the  question:    What  experience  did  you 

get  out  of  producing  "Welsh  Hone^Tnoon"  in 
class? 

2,     Lately  we  have  been  reading  and  acting  out 

iplSLys;  let's  try  another  oral  experience  today. 

5.     Give  students  mimeographed  sheets  with  the 

poems--"Casey  Jones,"  "The  Three  Sailors,"  end 
"Beth  Gelert." 

4.  Direct  the  students  to  read  silently  the  first 
poem-- "Casey  Jones." 

5.  Use  the  following  as  an  introduction  to  choral 
reading.     We  are  going  to  read  orally  to  find 
out  what  happend  to  an  old-time  railroad  engi-*. 
neer.     V/hen  we  took  parts  in  a  pi  a.;,'  onl;y  a  fe?/ 
participated.     In  choral  reading  everyone  can 
take  part.     What  suggestions  do  yon  have  for 
dividing  this  poem  so  that  we  can  all  share 
some  oral  experience?    A  possible  way  might  be 
to  have  a  narrator,  Casey  Jones,  The  Fireman, 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  everyone  reading  the  chorus. 

6.  Have  students  read  orally  "Casey  Jones." 

7.  To  show  them  that  poetry  can  be  fun  when  read  3n 
this  manher  let  them  read  "The  Three  Sailors" 
by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.     Follow  the 
same  procedure  as  the  first  reading,  allowing 
the  suggestions  to  come  from  the  students.  A 
possible  suggestion  is  to  have  three  people 
taking  the  parts  of  the  three  sailors. 

8.  As  an  introduction  to  the  last  poem  "Beth  Gelert"' 
by  William  Robert  Spencer  use  the  following: 

We  have  sung  a  song  based  upon  an  old  Welsh  air, 
read  a  play  based  upon  their  superstitions; 
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today  we  are  going  to  read  together  a  poem 
based  upon  an  old  legend  which  took  place  many 
years  ago  in  the  same  V/elsh  village  as  the  set- 
ting of  the  play,  "Welsh  Honeymoon," 

9.     As  this  poem  is  more  difficult  than  the  other 
two  a  possible  procedure  might  be  for  the 
teacher  to  read  and  annotate  it  for  the  students, 
before  discussing  an  approach  to  the  choral 
reading.     Another  way  might  be  for  the  students 
to  read  the  poem  silently  and  ask  questions. 
After  the  students  have  decided  how  they  wish 
the  poem  to  be  divided  for  choral  reading,  have 
them  read  it  following  their  desired  manner. 

ASSIGNMENT:     Answer    the  following  questions ^ 

1.    What  lessons  did  you  learn  from  reading  these 
two  poems'* 


2.    What  benefit  did  you  get  from  reading  the  poems 
orally? 


CASEY  JONES 


Come  all  you  rounders  if  you  want  to  hear 
The  story  of  a  brave  engineer. 
Casey  Jones  was  the  rounder's  name, 
On  the  six-eight  wheeler  he  won  fame. 

The  caller  called  Casey  at  half-past  four; 

He  kissed  his  v;i  f  e  at  the  station  door; 

He  mounted  to  the  cabin  with  his  orders  in  his  hand, 

And  took  a  farewell  trip  to  the  promised  land. 

CHORUS 

Casey  Jones.'  Mounted  to  the  cabin, 

Casey  Jones.'  With  his  orders  in  his  hand, 

Casey  Jones]  Mounted  to  the  cabin 

And  took  that  farewell  trip  to  the  priraised  land, 

"Fut  in  your  water  and  shovel  in  your  coal; 

Fut  your  head  out  the  window,  watch  tnem  drivers  roll, 

I'll  run  her  till   she  leaves  tne  rail, 

'Cause  I'm  eight  hours  late  with  that  western  mail." 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  his  watch  was  slow; 

He  looked  at  the  water  and  the  water  was  lovr, 

He  turned  to  the  fireman  and  then  he  said, 

"We're  going  to  reach  Frisco,   if  we'll  all  be  dea4." 

CHORUS 

Casey  Jones.'  'joing  to  reach  Frisco, 

Casey  Jones.'  If  we'll  all  be  dead. 

Casey  Jones.'  Going  to  reach  Frisco, 

We're  going  to  reach  Frisco,  but  we'll  all  be  dead. 

Casey  pulled  up  that  Reno  aill , 

He  tooted  for  the  crossing;   it  was  awful  sarill. 
The  switchman  knew  by  the  engine's  moans 
That  the  man  at  the  throttle  was  Casey  Jones. 

He  pulled  up  within  two  miles  of  the  place; 

Number  Four  stared  him  right  in  the  face; 

fumed  to  the  fireman,   said,   "Boy,  you'd  better  jump, 

'Cause  there's  two  locomotives  triat  •  s  going  to  bump." 


CHORUS 


Casey  Jones  I    Two  locomotives! 

Casey  Jones!    That's  a-going  to  bump! 

Casey  Jones!  Two  locomotives! 

Case;y  mumbled  just  before  he  died,  ^ 

"There's  two  more  railroads  tiiat  I  d  like  to  ride. 

Fireman  said,  "What  can  they  be?" 

"The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe." 


Mrs.  Jones  sat  on  her  bed  a- sighing. 
Just  received  a  message  that  poor  Casey  was  dying. 
Said,  "Go  to  bed.  Children,  and  hush  your  crying, 
'Cause  you  got  another  papa  on  the  Salt  Lake  Line. 


CHORUS 


Mrs.  Casey  Jones!     Got  another  papa! 

Mrs.  Casey  Jones!     On  the  Salt  Lake  Line! 

Mrs.  Casey  Jones!     Got  another  papa! 

You've  got  another  papa  on  the  Salt  Lake  Line. 


THE  THREE  SAILORS 

There  were  three  sailors  in  Bristol  city. 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 

But  first  with  beef  and  captains'  biscuit  , 
And  picled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  guzzling  Jack  and  gorging  Jimmy, 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Bil-ly. 

Now  very  soon  they  were  so  greedy. 
They  didn't  leave  not  one  split  pea. 

Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 
I  am  confounded  hung-ery. 

Says  gorging  Jimi  to  guzzling  Jacky, 
We  have  no  wittles,   so  we  must  eat  we. 

Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 
Oh!  gorging  Jim;  what  a  fool  you  be. 


There's  little  Bill  as  is  young  and  tender. 
We're  old  and  tough- so  let's  eat  he. 

Oh!  3111,  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you. 
So  imdo  the  collar  of  your  chemie. 

'tfVhen  Bill  he  heard  this  information. 
He  used  his  pocket-handkerchee. 

Oh!     let  me  say  ray  catechism. 
As  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me. 

Make  haste,  make  haste,  says  guzzling  Jacky, 
Whilst  Jim  pulled  out  his  snicker- snee . 

So  Bill  went  up  the  main  top-gallsmt  mast. 
When  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

He  scarce  had  said  his  catechism. 
When  up  he  jumps;  "There's  land  I  see! 

"There's  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
And  North  and  South  Ameri-key, 

"There's  the  British  fleet  a-riding  at  ancho 
With  Admiral  Napier,  K.  C.  B." 

So  when  they  came  to  the  Admiral's  vessel. 
He  hanged  fat  Jack,  and  flogged  Jim- my. 

But  as  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
The  captain  of  a  Seventy- three. 


BETH  GELERT 

The  spearmen  he  ard  the  bugle  sound. 
And  cheerily  smiled  the  mom; 

And  many  a  brach,   and  many  a  hound 
Obeyed  Llewellyn's  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast. 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
"Come,  Gelert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewellyn's  horn  to  hear. 


"0  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam 

The  flower  of  all  his  race; 
So  true,  so  brave-a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase?" 

In  sooth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found. 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

That  day  Llewellyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare; 
And  scant  and  small  the  booty  prooved. 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

TJnpleased,  Llewellyn  homeward  hied. 

When,  near  the  portal  seat. 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gained  the  castle-door. 

Aghast  the  chieftan  stood; 
The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewellyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 

Onward,  in  haste,  Llewellyn  passed. 

And  on  went  Gelert  too; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

F.VQsh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view. 

Overturned  his  infant's  bed  he  found. 
With  blood-stained  covert  rent; 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child-no  voice  replied- 
He  searched  with  terror  wild; 

Blood,  blood  he  found  on  every  side. 
But  nov/here  found  his  child. 


• 


•  r, 


"Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee  devoured. 

The  frantic  father  cried; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Gelert's  side. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

Some  slumber  wakened  nigh; 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 

To  hear  his  infant's  cry! 

Concealed  beneath  a  tijunbled  heap 
His  hurried  search  had  missed. 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep 
The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread. 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  pain! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 

To  save  Llewellyn's  heir. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 
LESSON  VIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  oral  skills  by  reading  a  play. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Discuss  the  questions  given  in  the 

previous  assignment, 

2.     Introduce  "A  Night  At  An  Inn**  by  using 
the  following: 

1,  Have  you  ever  done  something  wrong  that 
you  were  sorry  for?    Have  you  ever  been 
afraid  of  retribution  and  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  vengeance  on  the  nape  of  your 
neck? 

2,  What  are  some  of  your  favorite  T.V. 
and  radio  programs  that  make  use  of 
suspense?    Can  you  tell  briefly  about  a 
play  which  you  have  heard  on  the  radio 
or  seen  on  T.V,  or  the  movies  which, 
according  to  your  opinion,  really  kept 
you  in  suspense? 

3,  In  the  play,   •♦A  Night  At  An  Inn,"  we 
are  going  to  meet  some  sailors  who  have 
stolen  something.     They  realize  their 
error  and  are  greatly  in  fear  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  them.     This  play 
was  on  television  a  few  years  ago  with 
Boris  Karloff  playing  Klesh. 

4,  Before  we  begin  the  reading,  we  should 
observe  some  vocabulary  words: 

Dilapidated  (gentleman) 
Futile  (plans) 
Demise     (of  Jim) 
Recumbent  (Toff) 

Reeuscitate     (The  priests  of  Klesh) 


I 


1. 


Have  students  write  words  into  their 
notebooks. 


2.  Break  them  down  for  pronunciation, 

3.  Analyze  meaning  from  the  way  word 
is  used  in  context. 

4.  Assign  people  to  play  the  following 
parts; 

A.  E.  Scott-Fortesque 
William  Jones  (Bill) 
Albert  Thomas 
Jacob  Smith  (Sniggers) 
First  Priest  of  Klesh 
Second  Priest  of  Klesh 
Third  Priest  of  Klesh 
Klesh 

5.  Assign  someone  to  set  the  scene  by 
having  someone  read  the  following; 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  room  in  an 
inn.     Sniggers  and  Bill  are  talking; 
The  Toff  is  reading  a  paper.  Albert 
sits  a  little  apart  from  the  others. 

6.  Have  the  students  read  the  play, 
paying  careful  attention  to  the 
stage  directions, 

ASSIGxMMENT;     Answer  the  following: 

1,  How  did  the  dramatist  build  suspense? 

2,  Explain  Toff's  last  line,        did  not  foresee 
it,** 
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ALL  THE  WORID'S  A  STAGE 
LESSON  IX 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  read  orally  a  one-act  play  to  iinderstand  the  mood 
of  the  dramatist. 

ACTIVITIES:     1,    Discuss  the  questions  stated  in  the  previous 

assignment . 

2.  Today  we  are  going  to  read  a  play  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.     There  are  several 
people  sitting  in  a  room  waiting  to  find  out 
the  answer  to  the  question-Will  the  mother  who 
is  in  another  part  of  the  house  live  or  die  in 
child-birth?     So  you  see  there  is  very  little  i 
action  with  the  exception  of  the  very  siiort 
lines  that  each  of  the  characters  utters.  The 
author    uses  this  device  to  give  a  rapid  effect 
to  reaching  the  climax  without  actual  body 
movements  of  the  characters. 

The  dramatist  uses  another  device- symbolism- 
to  make  you  read  between  the  lines.     ^Vhen  you 
see  your  flag,  what  does  that  SAmibolize  or 
stand  for  to  you?     We  also  have  other  signs  or 
symbols  that  stand  for  the  same  thing-the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  bald 
eagle.     Can  you  think  of  any  other  signs  or  i 
symbols  of  things? 

In  the  play,  "The  Intruder,"  there  is  a  blind 
grandfather.    Although  he  can  not  actually  see, 
he  can  perceive  or  understand  the  situation 
far  better  than  any  of  the  other  people. 
There  is  also  a  lamp  which  is  burning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  scene,  but  at  the  end  the 
lamp  goes  out,   signifying  the  going  out  of 
life.     There  are  many  other  signs  to  watch: 
The  gardener  sharpening  his  scythe,  the  effect 
of  the  clock's  striking  midnigtit,  the  silence,  , 
even  the  title,  "The  Intruder";  all  are 
significant  of  something. 

3.  Choose  people  to  play  the  following: 


The  Three  Daughters 
The  Grandfather 


The  Father 
The  Uncle 
The  Servant 

4.  Have  a  student  read  the  following  material  to 
set  the  scene. 

The  scene  opens  on  a  dimly  lighted  room  in  an 
old  country/  house.    There  is  a  door  on  the 
right,  a  door  on  the  left  ,  and  a  small  con- 
cealed door  in  a  corner.     At  the  back  are 
stained  glass  windows  in  which  the  color  green 
predominates.    There  is  a  glass  door  opening  on 
to  a  terrace.     In  the  corner  stands  a  Dutch 
clock.     A  lamp  is  lighted. 

5.  Have  the  students  read  the  play. 
ASSIGNMENT:     Answer  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  play? 

2,  How  does  the  dramatist  create  the  mood? 

5.    What  are  some  of  the  symbols  and  for  what  do  I 
they  stand? 

4.    What  is  the  effect  of  the  short  speeches 
given  by  the  characters? 


ALL  TH£  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 


LESSON  X 


TIME:     45  minutes 

FURFOSE;     To  review  for  a  unit  test  on  ••All  The  World's  A 
Stage.  •• 


ACTIVITIES;  1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Use  the  questions  in  the  previous  assignments 
as  a  basis  for  reviewing  •♦The  Intruder,  •♦ 
Add  the  following;     What  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Grandfather  and  The 
Uncle? 

What  is  meant  by  a  conflict? 
'i/Vhat  conflicts  exist  in  the  following  plays; 
••lie,**  •^^preading  The  News,**  •♦Welsh  Honey- 
moon,'^ and  ••A  Night  At  An  Inn"? 

What  is  meant  by  the  s  etting? 

Give  the  setting  of  the  plays  which  we  have 

studied. 

Why  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  drama- 
tist to  extablish  clearly  the  setting 
of  his  play  for  the  rtader? 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  mood? 

Discuss  the  mood  of  each  of  the  plays. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  that  a  dramatist 
can  build  suspense? 


6.    Use  the  following  words  in  sentences. 


Agrarian 

Homicide 

Querulou  sly 

Blanched 

Flitch 

Latti  ce 

Ingle 


Dil  apidated 
Futile 
Demi  se 
Recumbent 
Re susci  tate 
Hobs 
Settle 
Luster 


ASSIGNMENT:     Review  all  the  plays  plus  the  vocabulary  words 
for  a  test. 
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UNIT  TEST  ON  ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE 


LESSON  XI 


Underline  the  word  that  best  fits  the  mean5.ng. 

1.  Agrarian  crime.     (1)  captial,    (2)  relating  to  land, 

(3)  relating  to  gold,    (4)  unforgivable,   (5)  inspired 
by  a  mob. 

2.  A  dilapidated  gentleman.     (l)  ruined  by  neglect, 

(2)  sophisticated,  (3)  polished,  (4)  overaf f ect ionate, 
(5)  Intoxicated. 

3.  Futile  plans.   (1)  ambitious,   (2)   secret,   (3)  useless, 

(4)  hopeful,   (5)  visionary. 

4.  The  demise  of  Jim,     (1)  desertion,   (2)  death,  (3) 
imprisonment,   (4)  capture,   (5)  conviction. 

5.  Speaking  querulously.     (l)  urgently,   (^^)  inquiringly, 

(3)  fretfully,   (4)  indistinctly,   (5)  abusively. 

6.  He  was  sitting  on  the  settle.     (1)  high  stool,   (2)  tri 
legged  stool,   (3)  settee,   T?)  high-backed  seat,  (5) 


7.  There's  a  good  deal  of  homicide .     (l)  manslaughter, 
(2)  home-burning,   (3)  suffering,   (4)  want,   (5)  self- 
destruction. 

8.  His  face  is  blanched.     (l)  discolored,   (2)  black  and 
blue,   (3)  exalted,   r4)   shamed,   (5)  pale. 

9.  The  reciimbent  Toff.     (l)  reclining,   (2)  stiff,  (3) 
talkative,   (T)  reserved,   (5)  overburdened. 

10.  We  are  going  to  resuscitate  them.     (l)  cut  off  the 
head  of,   (2)   subject  to  trial,   (3)   search,   (4)  make 
young  again,    (6)  restore  to  life. 

Match  the  following  characters  with  the  correct  play. 

1.  Hartley  Fallon  A.     "The  Intruder" 

2.  Vavasour  Jones  B.  "lie" 

3.  The  Grandfather  C.     "A  Night  At  An  Inn" 


chair. 


4. 

5. 


Captain  David  Keeney 
Magistrate 


D. 
E. 


It 


Welsh  Honeymoon" 
Spreading  The  News 
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Klesh 

A.  £•  Scott-Portesque 

Jack  Smith 
Catherine 
Sniggers 

III.    Define  the  following  terms  and  give  an  illustration  of 

each  one  by  referring  directly  to  one  of  the  plays  which 
we  have  studdied. 

1 .  Mood 

2.  Setting 

3.  Conflict 

4.  Symbolism 

IV.     vVhat  is  the  lesson  that  the  ooet  is  trying  to  give  you  in 
"Beth  Gelert"? 

V.    Write  one  paragraph  in  which  you  use  the  following  topic 
sentence : 

From  this  unit,   "All  The  World's  A  Stage,"  I  obtained  a 
great  deal. 


I 


6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
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UNIT  - 


8  -  ALL  Ti^AT  GLI  f 'f gnS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  gain  power  in  the  expression  of  thought  through 
speaking  and  writing. 

2.  To  gain  power  in  the  reception  of  thought  through 
reading  and  listening. 

3.  To  become  familiar  with  significant  literature. 

4.  To  acquire  ideals  adequate  for  successful  living. 

5.  To  possess  an  nabitual  vision  of  greatness. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES:  " 

1,  To  read  for  the  purpose  of  answering  specific  questiona 

2.  To  develop  vocabulary  by  seeing  words  in  context, 

3.  To  write  a  paragraph  based  upon  a  topic  sentence. 

4,  To  develop  certain  skills  by  dramatizing  scenes  from 
the  play,  The  Merchant  Of  Venice. 

5,  To  develop  skills  by  reading  orally, 

6.  To  listen  for  the  purpose  of  answering  specific 
quest  ions. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Read  the  play  —  The  Merchant  Of  Venice. 

2.  Answer  specific  questions  based  upon  the  reading  matter. 

3.  Learn  vocabulary  based  upon  specific  scenes. 

4.  Learn  technical  terms  based  upon  the  play  form, 

5.  Act  out  various  scenes  from  The  Mercnant  Of  Venice. 

6.  Act  out  revised  form  of  the  Bond  Plot. 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  based  upon  caaracter  portrayal  of  one 
of  the  people  in  The  Merchant  Of  Venice,  by  using 


«<  o 


specific  topic  sentence. 

8.    Listen  to  answer  si:)eclflc  questions  while  a  scene 
from  The  Merchant  Of  Venice  is  being  read. 

SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  f'O  BE  CONSULTED  BY  STUDENTS: 

TEXT:     The  Merchant  Of  Venice   William  Shakespeare 

TIME:     13  days  including  the  evaluation. 


LESSON  PLANS  FOR 
ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


LESSON  I 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  stimulate  Interest  'by  providing  an  introduction 
to  The  Merchant  Of  Venice. 

ACTIVITIES:     Teacher  should  Include  the  follo'^ving  material  in 
her  introduction  to  The  Merchant  Of  Venice. 

1.  The  city  of  London  that  Shakespeare  knew. 

2.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Influence  over  the 
English  people. 

3.  The  people  of  Shakespear*s  day,  their  customs 
likes,  dislikes,  etc. 

4.  The  theater  in  Shakespear's  day,  types  of 
plays,  actors.  Globe  Theater  (Show  students 
wooden  model  or  picture) . 

5.  Introduce  the  play  by  carefully  explaining 
that  it  has  been  a  best  seller  since  1596. 
Because  our  language  is  a  living  and  growing 
one,  influenced  constantly  by  usage,  new 
words  are  either  being  introduced  or  old  ones 
are  grov/lng  out  of  fashion  and  becoming 
obsolete.     So  Shakespeare's  vocabulary  may 

at  first  seem  strange.     There  are  notes  which 
will  give  3i^ou  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
words;  also  the  material  will  be  explained 
carefully  in  class. 

6.  Conditions  in  Venice  at  the  time  of  the  play, 
the  professional  money  lenders,  the  merchants 
the  government,  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
people . 

7.  Before  we  begin  reading  a  play,  there  are 
certain  terms  that  we  should  know.  Copy 
the  following  words  into  your  notebooks: 


Actors 

Antagonist 
Climax 
Comedy 
Conflict 

Dramatis  Peraonae 

Motivation 

Tragedy 


Plot 

Protagonist 
Stage  Directions 

Aside 

Entrance 

Exeunt 
Setting 
Unity 


ASSIGNMENT:     Look  up  the  meanings  of  these  terms  in  one  of  the 
school  dictionaries.     Put  the  meaning  beside  of 
the  word  in  your  notebook. 
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ALL  THAT  ^LIFTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 
LESSON  il 

TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  read  to  answer  specific  questions  based  upon  Act  I, 
Scene  I  from  The    Merchant  Of  Venice. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Review  the  terras  given  in  the  previous  less, 

pointing  to  the  various  places  in  the  play 
where  these  may  be  found. 

2.  Give  the  following  outline  to  the  students 
which  they  will  put  into  their  notebooks. 

Street  in  Venice  -  Bond  Story 
Act  I,  Scene  I 
Act  I,  Scene  III 

Portia's  home  -  Casket  Story 
Act  I,   Scene  II 
Act  II,  Scene  I 
Act  II,   Scene  VII 
Act  II,  Scene  IX 
Act  III ,  Scene  II 
Act  III,  Scene  IV 

Street  in  Venice  -  Jessica  Story 
Act  II,  Scene  V 
Act  II,   Scene  VI 
Act  III,  Scene  I 

Court  of  Justice  -  Bond  Story 
Act  IV,  Scene  I 
Act  IV,  Scene  II 

Garden  at  Belmont  -  Ring  Story 
Act  V,  Scene  I 

3.  As  each  plot  is  begun  students  can  be  directed 
to  write  the  names  of  tne  cnaracters  involved 
in  each  section  of  the  outline. 

4.  Introduce  the  Bond  Plot  by  giving  the  followirg 
summary  of  Act  I,  Scene  I. 

11 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is 
suffering  from  melancholy.     He  is  a  good  friend, 
generous  and  openhearted,  no  ladies'  man,  and  a 
hater  of  trie  Jewish  usurers.     As  he  lends  money 
willingly,  he  is  well-loved  for  ni s  genuine 
good  qualities.     His  friends,  Salarino  and 
Salanio  feel  that  because  he  seems  so  thought- 
ful, he  has  become  a  boring  conversationalist. 
Because  of  their  courteous  manners  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  conversation  until  they 
can  politely  leave  without  hurting  his  feelings, 

5,     Allow  students  to  begin  their  assignment. 


5NMENT:     Read  Act  I,  Scene  I  to  answer  these  questions; 


1. 


Why  is  Antonio  pensive? 


2. 


What  is  Bassanio's  request? 


3. 


Why  does  he  make  this  request? 


• 
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ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 
LESSON  III 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  read  for  the  purpose  of  answering  specific 
questions. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     Discuss  the  following  questions  based  upon 

Act  I,  Scene  I  of  the  Merchant  Of  Venice, 

A,  When  and  where  does  the  action  of  this 
scene  take  place? 

B,  Why  is  Antonio  so  melancholy? 

C,  Do  his  friends  like  him?    Would  you  expect 
them  to  be  loyal  to  him  if  he  should  have 
troubl e? 

D.  How  do  we  learn  that  Bassanio  is  his  special 
friend,  while  tne  others  are  mere  acquaint- 
ance s? 

E.  What  does  Bassanio  consider  necessary  in 
order  to  woo  Portia  in  the  finest  way 
possible? 

F.  What  do  you  enjoy  in  Bassanio 's  description 
of  Portia? 

Cj,  In  what  state  are  Antonio's  affairs  at  tais 
time? 

II.     Teacher  reads  and  annotates  Scene  II. 

ASSIGNMENT:     Finish  reading  Act  I,   Scene  II  and  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Vifhat  are  the  terms  of  the  will  wxiich  was  left 
by  Portia's  fataer? 

2.  Who  are  some  of  her  suitors? 

3.  What  seems  to  be  Portia's  attitude  towards 
them? 
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ALL  THAT  FLITTERS  IS  NOT  SOLD 
LESSON  IV 


TIME 


45  minutes. 


PURPOSE;     To  develop  vocabulary  by  using  words  in  context  in 
Act  I,   Scene  III. 

ACTIVinsS:     I.     Discuss  trie  following  questions  based  upon 

Act  I,  Scene  II. 

A.  Wao  is  Nerissa? 

B.  Contrast  her  with  Portia. 

C.  ViTaat  are  the  terms  of  the  will  waich 
Portia's  father  left? 

D.  What  does  Portia  think  of  her  suitors? 

E.  'iVhat  does  Portia  have  to   say  about  Bassanio? 

II.     Teacher's  introduction  to  Act  I,  Scene  III. 

A.     Here  are  some  words  w.iose  meanings  we  saouLd 
understand  before  we  read  this  scene.  Have 
students  copy  words  and  meanings  into  tneir 
notebooks.     As  the  material  is  read,  tne 
meanings  of  the  words  can  be  review/ed  by 
seeins  the  word  in  context. 


Bond 


Bondman 
Ducut  . , 
Gratis  , 
Gross  .  , 
Knave  . . 


A  writing  under  seal  by  which  a 
person  binds  himself  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  on  or  before  an 
appointed  day. 

. .   A  man  slave . 

A  gold  coin  worth  about  $2.25, 
.   For  nothing. 
Total  of  earnings. 
A  boy  servant. 


Merciless  ....  Destitute  of  mercy  and  pity. 


Usance  ....   Interest  paid  for  money. 

Usurer  ....  One  wiio  lends  money  and  takes 
interest  for  it. 


B.  Give  tlie  following  introductory  material: 

Bassanio,  you  remember,  has  been 
searching  for  a  loan  so  that  he  can  woo  the 
fair  Portia  in  style.     In  his  search  he  has 
come  upon  a  professional  money  lender, 
Shylock.     Shylock  is  a  merciless  usurer,  yet 
he  is  surprized  to  find  his  enemy,  Antonio, 
offering  himself  as  a  security.     As  tais 
scene  is  being  read,  put  yourself  in 
Antonio's  place.     Could  you  do  as  much  for 
a  friend  as  he  did  for  Bassanio? 

C.  The  teacher  reads  Act  I,   Scene  III  "and  acts 
out  the  parts  for  the  students. 

If  you  were  going  to  portray  one  of  these  people 
in  the  play,  you  should  first  understand  Wxiat  the 
person  is  like.     Is  he  kind,  generous,  fun-loving, 
or  greedy,   cruel,  and  merciless?    'fell  me  what 
he  is  like  by  writing  a  paragraph  on  a  character 
portrayal  of  one  of  the  people  in  Tne  i»^er chant  Of 
Veni ce .     Choose  one  of  the  following  as  your 
topic  sentence. 

1,  A  man's  character  is  often  brought  out  by 
his  actions. 

2.  The  person  I  admire  the  most  in  The 
Merchant  Of  Venice  is   


3.     The  person  I  dislike  the  most  in  The 
Merchant  Of  Venice  is   


4.     If  I  could  act  out  any  part  in  The 

Merchant  Of  Venice.  I  would  caoose  the 
character,  because___,  . 
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ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


LESSON  V 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  skills  used  in  oral  interpretation  by 
means  of  acting  out  a  revised  version  of  the  Bond 
Plot  from  The  Merchant  Of  Venice. 


ACTIVITIES:  1. 


2. 


3. 


Allow  students  who  wish  read  their  paragraphs 
on  the  character  portrayal.     This  material 
will  provide  means  for  brief  discussion  of  tne 
people  who  have  appeared  so  far  in  the  play. 

Give  them  the  scripts  on  tiie  revised  form  of 
the  Bond  Plot  and  let  them  choose  the  parts 
which  they  wish  to  portray. 

Give  them  time  to  look  over  their  parts.  The 
teacher  can  at  this  time  circulate  around  txie 
room,  giving  individual  help  to  taose  who  may 
have  questions  on  pronunciation.     There  should 
be  no  difficulty  understanding  tne  format  as 
it  is  similar  to  the  material  in  their  texts. 


ASSIGNMENT: 


4.     Have  students  act  out  the  revised  scenes  based 
upon  the  Bond  Plot. 

1.  Answer  the  following  question  :     '^^hat  value 
did  today's  lesson  in  which  you  portrayed  a 
part  in  the  revised  form  of  the  Bond  Plot 
have  for  you? 

2.  Read  Act  II,  Scene  I  of  The  Merchant  Of  Venice 
and  answer  this  question:     When  the  Prince  of 
Morocco  professes  his  love  for  Portia,  wnat  is 
her  answer? 
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THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 
Revised  form  Of  The  Bond  Plot 


ACT  I 
Scene  I 


ANTONIO.     I  can't  understand  why  I  feel   so  sad  and  melan- 
choly.    What  is  the  matter  with  me? 

SALARINO.     Your  mind  must  be  on  the  sea  with  your  ships. 

SALANIO.     Believe  me,   if  I  had  made  such  an  investment  as 
you  I  would  be  a  nervous  wreck,  wondering  waat  had  happened  to 
all  of  my  ships. 

SALARINO.     Think  of  what  would  happen  if  tne  wind  blew  too 
hard,  or  if  the  boats  became  marooned  in  some  saallow  spot. 
Dangerous  rocks  might  even  tear  the  sides  of  the  boats,  scatter- 
ing spices  and  silks  into  the  water.     Antonio,  you're  sad  be- 
cause you  are  thinking  about  your  merchandise, 

ANTONIO.     No,  that  isn't  so.     I  haven't  invested  all  of  my 
savinsrs  in  one  account  this  time. 

SALARINO.     Maybe  you're  in  love. 

ANTONIO.  Phooeyi 

SALARINO.     Then  if  you're  not  in  love,  and  you  aren't  worried 
about  your  merchandise,  maybe  you're  sad  because  you  are  not 
merry. 

(Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,   and  Gratiano. 

SALANIO.     Here  come  Bassanio,  Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.  We'll 
leave  you  with  better  company. 

SALARINO.     I  would  have  stayed  until  I  had  made  you  happy  if 
more  worthy  friends  hadn't  have  come  along. 

ANTONIO.     You  know  very  well  you  are  my  dearest  friends.  I 
get  it,'    You  have  to  take  care  of  your  own  business. 

SALARINO.     (Waving  his  hand  to  the  newcomers)     Good  bye, 
noble  lords  1 

I       BASSANIO.     (Speaking  to  the  men  who  are  leaving)     When  shall 
we  get  together  for  a  good  time? 

SALARINO.     ^iVhenever  you  say  so;  we'll  be  there. 
(Exit  Salarino  and  Salanio. 

LORENZO.     My  Lord  Bassanio,  as  you  have  found  Antonio,  we'll 
leave  you.     You  won't  forget  where  we  are  having  dinner  tonight, 
'will  you? 

BASSANIO.     I'll  be  there;   I  promise. 
\       GRATIANO.     You  don't  look  too  well,  Antonio.     In  fact,  you 
jihave  changed  a  great  deal.     Oh  well,  come  Lorenzo,  we  must  go. 
I       LORENZO.     We  will  see  you  at  dinner  time.     I  must  be  con- 
isidered  dumb,   for  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 


GRATIMO.     If  you  keep  company  with  me  two  more  years,  you 
won't  even  know  the  sound  of  your  own  tongue, 
(Exit  'jratiano  and  Lorenzo. 

ANTONIO.  Well  now,  that  we  are  alone,  who  is  this  young  lady 
you  promised  to  tell  me  about? 

BASSANIO.     I  ^uess  you  know  that  lately  I  have  been  living 
beyond  my  income.     Now  I  am  unhappy  as  I  must  curtail  my  ex- 
penses in  order  to  pay  my  debts.     To  you,  Antonio,.  I  owe  the 
most,  not  only  in  money  but  also  in  love.     Because  of  this,  I 
am  going  to  let  only  you  know  how  I  can  get  free  of  the  debts  I 
owe. 

i      ANTONIO.     Let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  and  if  it  is  as 
honorable  as  you  are,  I  will  do  anything  to  help  you. 
I      BASSANIO.     In  Belmont  there  is  a  very  beautiful  girl  by  the 
iname  of  Portia  who  has  recently  been  left  a  fortune,     kany  have 
jheard  about  her,  for  suitors  from  everywhere  nave  come  to  ask 
|her  hand  in  marriage.     Oh,  Antonio,  if  I  only  had  some  money. 
;I  knew  that  I  could  win  her. 

ANTONIO.     You  know  that  right  now  my  fortune  i s  at  sea,  but 
go  to  Venice  anyway  and  buy  whatever  you  need.     My  credit  is 
still  /P-ood,     In  the  meantime,  I'll  inquire  from  waom  we  can 
borrow  a  large  sum  of  money. 

(Exit  Antonio  and  Eassanio. 


ACT  III 
Scene  III 


SHYLOCK.     Three  thousand  ducats;  well. 
EASSANIO.     Yes,   sir,   for  three  months. 
SHYLOCK,     For  three  months;  well. 
BASSANIO.     For  tais  sum  Antonio  shall   be  bound, 
SHYLOCK.   Antonio  shall  become  bound;  well. 
BASSANIO.     May  I  please  hear  your  final  answer? 
SHYLOCK,     I  think  I  may  take  his  bond,  but  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  him, 

BASSANIO,     Fine,     Why  don't  you  have  dinner  with  us? 

SHYLOCK.     I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,   talk  with  you, 
•walk  with  you,  etc,,  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,   drink  with 
you,  nor  pray  with  you,     Vifao  is  this  person  coming  towards  us? 

(Enter  Antonio. 

BASSANIO,     This  is  Signior  Antonio, 

SHYLOCK,     (Aside)  I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian.  But 
more  than  that  I  hate  him  for  lending  money  as  it  brings  down 
the  rate  of  usance  nere  in  Venice.     If  I  can  only  catch  him  at 
the  right  moment,  I'll  get  even  with  him,     (To  Antonio)  In  the 
past  you  have  called  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog,  and  spat 
upon  my  Jewish  gabardine.     And  now  you  have  come  to  borrow 
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money  from  me.     Go  with  me  to  a  notary  and  seal  me  there  your 
single  bond.     And  if  you  do  not  repay  me  on  said  day,  in  said 
place,   such  sums  as  are  expressed  in  the  condition,  you  will 
have   to  suffer  the  forfeit.     One  pound  of  your  flesh  will  be 
cut  off  and  taken  from  any  part  of  your  body  which  I  designate. 

ANTONIO.     1*11  seal  to  such  a  bond,  for  in  a  couple  of 
months,  I'll  get  9  times  the  value  of  the  bond. 

EASSANIC.     Don't  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me.     I'd  ratner 
live  in  poverty. 

ANTONIO.     (Pausing  a  moment)  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto 
this  bond. 

SHYLOCK.  Then  meet  me  at  the  notary's,  I'll  go  and  get  the 
ducats  and  then  I'll  meet  you  later. 

(Exit  Shylock, 
BASSANIO.     I  don't  care  for  this  deal. 

ANTONIO.     It  will  be  all  right.     My  ships  will  be  here  a 
month  before  the  bond  is  due. 

(Exit  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 


i 
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ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 
LESSON  VI 


TIME:     45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:     To  develop  skills  used  in  oral  reading  by  sight-read- 
ing Act  II,  Scene  II. 

ACTIVITIES:     1.     Review  the  role  of  the  fool  in  the  Shake sx^es.rian 

theater,  bringing  out  the  fact  ttiat  often  many 
of  the  fools  were  more  clever  than  some  of  the 
other  characters. 


2.  As  an  introduction  to  Act  II,  Scene  II,  the 
following  material  is  necessary. 

In  Venice  Launcelot  Gobbo,  Shylock's  ser- 
vant, is  tr^/ing  to  make  up  his  mind  to  leave 
his  master.     He  is  having  a  dreadful  time  as  he 
is  torn  between  his  conscience  and  what  he 
would  really  like  to  do.     Suddenly  an  old 
blind  man  who  is  carrying  a  basket  appears.  It 
is  old  Gobbo,  Launcelot  *s  father,  com.ing  to 
visit  his  son,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  many 
months.     Launcelot,  who  is  feeling  very  prank- 
ish, has  some  fun  fooling  his  father  and  other  j| 
gentlemen  who  ask  directions. 

3.  Choose  people  for  the  following  parts: 

Launcelot 

Gobbo 

Bassanio 

Leonardo 

Gratiajio 

4.  Have  students  sightread  Act  II,  Scene  II.  ' 

ASSIGNMENT:     I.     Answer  the  following  (Question  -  V«iat  was  the  , 

purpose  of  having  Act  II,  Scene  II  in  the  play. 
The  Merchant  Of  Venice? 

II.    Read  Act  II,  Scenes  III,  IV,  V  and  answer 
these  questions: 

1.    Why  is  Jessica,  Shylock* s  daughter,  sorry 
to  see  Launcelot  go? 


IV 


2.  What  does  she  bid  him  do? 

3.  Explain  the  lines  that  Jessica  sa;/si 
"Alack,  v/hat  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child! 
But  though. I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners," 

4.  What  news  does  Lorenzo  receive? 

5.  What  do  you  think  he  is  planning  to  do? 

6.  Where  is  Shylock  going? 

7.  »Vhat  directions  does  he  give  his  daughter 
before  he  leaves? 

8.  What  message  does  Launcelot  give  to 
Je  s  s  ic  a? 


ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


LESSON  VII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE;     Reading  to  answer  specific  questions. 

ACTIVITIES:     1,     Use  the  questions  which  were  stated  in  the 

previous  lesson  as  a  basis  for  discussing 
Act  II,   Scenes  III,  IV,   and  V. 


2. 


ASSOGNMENT:  I. 


Read  and  act  out  for  the  students  Act  III, 
Scene  VI  in  which  Lorenzo  and  his  friends 
come  for  Jessica. 

Read  Act  II,  Scene  VII  to  find  out  if  the 
Prince  of  Morocco  is  successful  in  choosing 
the  right  casket. 


II.     Answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Name  the  three  caskets  and  tell  wnat  the 
inscriptions  are  on  each. 

2.  Which  casket  does  the  Prince  of  Morocco 
choose? 


3.     \Vhat  does  the  casket  contain? 
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ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


LESSON  VIII 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  develop  skills  used  in  reading  orally  and  listening 
while  a  specific  scene.  Act  II,  Scene  VIII,  is  being 
acted  out. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.    Have  the  students  act  ou.t  the  very  short 

Scene  VIII  in  v/hich  Salarino  and  Salanio  are 
discussing  the  latest  gossip  in  Venice. 

II.    Write  these  questions  on  the  board  v/hich 

stLidents  v/ill  answer  when  the  selection  is 
fini shed. 

1.  What  has  happened  to  Eassanio  and  Gratlsno? 

2.  TA/hat  has  happened  to  Jessica  since  we  last 
saw  her? 

3.  How  is  Shy  lock  these  days'<; 

4.  What  news  had  a  Frencljman  given  to  Salarino? 

III.    While  the  students  are  reading  this  scene,  have 
the  other  people  close  their  books  and  listen. 

IV.    After  this  scene  has  been  read,  have  everyone 
answer  the  questions  on  the  board. 

V.     Have  students  read  silently  Act  II,  Scene  IX 

which  takes  place  at  Belmont.     A  second  suitor  - 
the  Prince  of  Arragon-is  about  to  try  for 
Portia's  hand.     'i/Vhen  they  have  finished  read- 
ing, have  them  answer  the  follov/ing  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  three  things  the  Prince  of 
Arragon  must  observe? 

2.  Again  relate  the  tl:iree  inscrixjtions  on  the 
caskets , 

3.  What  casket  dots  he  finally  olioose? 

4.  What  does  he  find  inside  the  casket  of  his 
choice? 
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5.     'i/Vho  finally  appears  to  woo  Portia? 

ASSIGNMENT:     I.     Read  Act  III,   Scene  II.     Three  montns  have 

passed  since  the  beginning  of  the  play. 
Bassanio  with  his  friend  Gratiano  has  come  to 
make  his  choice  of  the  caskets.     Until  now 
Portia  has  cared  nothing  for  the  men  who  have 
sought  her,  although  she  would  have  carried 
out  tae  plan  stated  in  her  father's  will.  Now 
she  desires  Bassanio  with  all  her  heart.  In 
fact,  as  sne  is  somewhat  fearful  -that  ae  will 
choose  the  wrong  casket  and  she  will  lose  him, 
she  tries  to  make  him  wait  awhile  before  ae 
makes  his  selection. 

II.     Answer  these  questions  based  upon  this  scene. 

1.  How  does  Portia  try  to  keep  Bassanio  from 
making  his  choice  immediately? 

2.  Why  doesn't  he  choose  the  gold  or  tne  sil- 
ver casket? 

3.  What  does  the  casket  of  his  choice  contain? 

4.  What  gift  does  Portia  give  to  Bassanio? 
What  does  she  say  as  she  presents  this  gift 
to  him? 

5.  What  news  does  Gratiano  offer? 

6.  What  new  friends  congregate  at  Portia's? 

7.  What  news  does  Bassanio  learn  in  ais 
letter? 

8.  How  does  Portia  prove  herself  to  be  a  per- 
son of  excellent  character? 


ALL  THAT  GLITTii.Ra  IS  NOT  GOLD 
LESSON  IX 


TIME: 


45  minutes. 


PURPOSE:    To  develop  skills  used  In  oral  Interpretation  of 

literature  while  acting  out  Act  III,  Scene  III  from 
I  The  Merchant  Of  Venice. 


ACTIVITIES:  I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


ASSIGNMENT:  I. 


Use  the  questions  in  the  preceding  lesson  based 
on  Act  III,  Scene  II,   as  a  means  for  checking 
comprehension  of  material  read. 

Choose  students  to  act  out  Scene  III  In  which 
Shylock,  feeling  sure  of  his  revenge,  has  had 
Antonio  arrested  for  not  paying  his  debt.  The 
merchant,  in  charge  of  the  jailer,  has  come 
with  his  friend    Salarino  to  make  a  last  plea 
for  mercy,  but  Shylock  is  very  stubborn. 

Before  the  reading  of  this  scene  show  by  dem- 
onstrating how  one  can  show  stubbornness.  Have 
students  sa^/  such  expressions  as  I  won't;  you 
will;  no.    To  show  pleading  have  students  say 
please;  you  will,  won't  you?;  be  careful. 

Put  one  question  on  the  board  for  the  students 
to  answer  after  the"^  have  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  this  scene. 

Why  is  Shylock  so  eager  to  get  his  revenge? 

Discuss  the  following  after  the  scene  has  been 
acted  out:    Did  the  people  reading  their  parts 
truly  give  you  a  feeling  of  stubborness  and 
pleading? 


VI.     Allow  students  to    begin  their  assignment 


IV. 


Read  Scenes  IV  snd  V  which  will  finish  Act 
As  you  remember  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  left 
their  brides  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  Antonio's  aid. 
In  the  meantime,  Portia  has  devised  a  plan  of 
action  which  she  must  carry  out  secretly  and  in 
disg"ui  se . 
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II.     Write  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

1,  What  duty  does  Portia  give  to  Lorenzo? 

2.  Where  are  she  and  Nerissa  going? 

3m     'Nh&.t  does  she  bid  her  servant,  Balthasar  do? 

4.  Can  you  guess  Portia's  plan? 

5.  Prom  your  observance  of  the  young  couple 
What  kind  of  marriage  do  you  consider 
Jessica's  and  Lorenzo's?    Base  your  answer 
upon  specific  incidents  from  the  play* 


.IT 


ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


LESSON  X 


TIME:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:    To  act  out  Act  IV,  Scene  I  -  the  Court  Scene  from 
The  Merchant  Of  Venice, 

ACTIVITIES:     I.    Use  questions  given  in  the  previous  assignment 

to  check  for  comprehension  of  Act  IV,  Scenes 
IV  and  V. 


II.    Allow  students  to  volunteer  for  the  parts  of  the 
following: 

The  Duke  Clerk  Of  The  Court 

Antonio  Gratiano 
Salerio  Doctor  of  Laws 

Shylock  Doctor's  Clerk 

Bassanio 

III,    Act  IV,  Scene  I  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 

scenes  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice.     The  Duke 
and  all  of  the  dignitaries  are  seated  in  the 
court  of  justice,  ready  to  hear  Shylock  plead 
his  case  against  Antonio.     Antonio  with  his 
friends  -  Bassanio,  Gratiano,  and  Salerio  -  are 
av/aiting  with  fear  the  appearance  of  Shylock  in 
the  courtroom. 

IV.     As  you  read  these  parts  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  Antonio.     How  would  you  feel  if  a 
pound  of  flesh  were  to  be  cut  from  your  body? 
Or  how  would  you  react  if  this  were  happening 
to  your  'Dest  friend? 

V.     Refer  to  the  model  of  the  Globe  Theater  or  drav^- 
a  diagram  on  the  board,  pointing  ovt  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  people  during  the  scene. 

VI,    For  those  who  will  be  listening  write  the 
following  questions  on  the  board: 

1.    How  does  Antonio  react  to  Shylock' s  desire 

for  revenge? 


2.     How  does  Bassanio  react  when  Shylock  refuses 


twice  the  a^iount  of  money  which  Antonio 
owes  him? 

3.  What  effect  does  Shylock  create  by  whetting 
his  knife  during  the  trial  scene? 

4.  How  does  the  draraatist  create  suspense  for 
you? 

5.  How  do  you  account  for  a  change  in  lawyers? 

6.  The  Duke  gave  Shylock  a  chance  to  be  merci- 
ful.   Eov/  do  yoti  account  for  the  fact  that 
Portia,  also,  gives  him  a  chance? 

7.  How  does  Portia  obtain  Shylock 's  faith  in 
her? 

8.  When  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  offer  to  give  up 
their  wives  whom  they  love  dearly  if  Shy- 
lock would  show  mercy,  how  does  Portia 
react? 

9.  How  does  the  Doctor  win  the  case? 

10.  Do  .you  at  any  time  feel  sorry  for  Shylock 
during  this  trial? 

11.  iiVhat  gift  does  Bassanio  give  to  the  Doctor 
for  his  services? 

ASSIGNMENT;    Have  students  complete  the  answers  to  the  questions 
stated  above. 


I 
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ALL  TIUT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD 


LESSON  XI 


TIME;     4  5  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  read  for  the  purpose  of  answering  specific 
quest  ions. 


ACTIVITIES:  I. 


II. 


III. 


Use  the  questions  given  in  the  previous  lesson 
as  a    basis  for  reviewing  Act  IV,  Scene  I. 

Discuss  the  following:     What  experience  did  you 
gain  from  acting  out  a  part  from  The  Mercaant 
Of  Venice?    What  experience  did  you  gain  from 
listening  waile  the  parts  were  being  acted  out 
by  other  class  members? 

The  teacher  now  reads  and  acts  out  the  parts  in 
the  short  Scene  II  which  brings  out  the  sense 
of  humor  of  Portia  and  Nerissa  over  receiving 
the  rings  waich  they  nad  given  to  their  hus- 
bands as  a  bond  of  loyalty. 

Before  finishing  the  play  it  would  be  wise  to 
review  the  several  plots  by  referring  to  the 
outline  used  in  Lesson  §2.     At  tais  time  you 
can  show  the  students  now  one  plot  dovetails 
into  another. 


V.     Allow  students  to  begin  their  assignment. 


IV. 


ASSIGNMENT:  I. 


II. 


Read  Act  V,  Scene  I. 

It  is  a  warm  summer's  night  at  Eelmont  and  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  which  is  now  beginning  to 
sink,  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  who  are  completely 
happy,  sit  waiting  for  the  return  of  Portia  and 
Nerissa. 

Answer  the  following: 

1.  How  do  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  near  about  t.ie 
return  of  Portia? 

2.  How  do  they  learn  about  Bassanio's  return? 

3.  How  does  Portia  keep  ner  nusband  from 
realizing  taat  she  had  played  the  roll  of 
the  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Courtroom? 


I 
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4.  How  do  Portia  and  Nerissa  tease  taeir  nus- 
bands?    What  do  you  think  of  their  joking? 

5.  Does  Eassanio  ever  learn  that  it  was  ai s 
wife  who  freed  Antonio? 

6.  A  true  comedy  is  a  play  in  which  the  main 
characters  live  happily  ever  after  as  taey 
have  overcome  their  obstacles.  <»hat 
happiness  comes  to: 

Portia  Nerissa  Jessica 

Eassanio  Gratiano  Lorenzo 

Antonio 


31, 
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ALL  THAT  ^LI ITEHS  IS  NOT  GOLD 
LESSON  XII 

TIMS:     45  minutes. 

PURPOSE:     To  review  The  Merchant  Of  Venice  for  a  test. 

ACTIVITIES:     I.     Use  tae  questions  given  in  the  previous  assign- 
ment as  a  means  of  discussing  Act  V,   Scene  I, 

II,     For  means  of  review  ask  the  following: 

1.  Are  you  more  interested  in  characters  than 
in  action  in  this  play? 

2.  Is  Portia  an  ideal  aeroine? 
Is  Bassanio  worthy  of  her? 

3.  Discuss  the  various  conflicts  tnat  were  in 
each  plot.     As  each  one  is  stated,  nave  a 
student  write   it  on  the  board. 

4.  Of  all   tae  character s,  which  one  did  you 
enjoy  portraying  the  most?  Why? 

Ill,     Discuss  the  "play  terms"  given  in  Lesson  ffl 
by  having  students  give  specific  references 
from  the  play  where  these  terms  could  be 
applied. 

ASSIGNMENT:     Study  the  questions  which  you  have  copied  into 

your  notebooks  plus  the  vocatulary  words  as  a  basis 
for  preparing  for  the  test  on  The  Merchant  Of 
Venic  e. 

1 
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UNIT  TEST  ON  "ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  IS  NOT  GOLD"  BASED  UPON  THE 

STUDY  OF  THE  kEfiCHANT  OF  VEIUCE 
LESSON  XIII 

I.     Complete  the  following  sentences  by  ctioosing  tne  right  word^ 

1.  (Salanio,  Antonio)  was  known  as  '*The  Merchant  Of  Ven"'ce, 

2.  (Bassanio,  Gratiano)   wished  to  oorrow  money  so  tnat  he 
could  woo  a  girl  whom  he  admired, 

3.  A  Venetian  gentleman  who  was  in  love  with  Shylock's 
daughter  was  (Launcelot,  Lorenzo). 

4.  One  of  Portia's  suitors  was  (The  Prince  of  Morroco, 
The  Duke  of  Venice). 

5.  (Tubal,  -^hylock)  was  a  merciless  professional  money 
lender. 

6.  The  Doctor  of  Laws  was  really  (Nerissa,  Portia)  in 
disguise. 

7.  The  Doctor's  clerk  was  (Nerissa,  Jessica)   ira  disguise. 
II,     Match  the  numbers  in  column  I  with  the  letters  in  column  II. 

I 


1. 

The  gold  casket 

2. 

The  silver  casket 

3. 

The  lead  casket 

4. 

Belmont 

5, 

Usurer 

6. 

Dramatis  Personae 

7. 

Protagoni  st 

8, 

Antagoni  st 

9. 

Comedy 

10. 

Gl imax 

11. 

Conflict 

12. 

Aside 

13. 

Motivation 

i 
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II 

A.  The  characters  in  a  drama 

B.  The  highest  peak  of  interest 

C.  The  act  of  providing  an  individual  with  an  idea,  need, 
emotion  which  prompts  him  to  action 

D.  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves 

E.  An  adversory  or  opponent 

F.  Aremark  which  other  players  are  not  supposed  to  hear 
Gr,     A  drama  of  li^-ht  character,   usually  aaving  a  nappy 

ending 

H,  The  home  of  Portia 

I.  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire 
J.     One  who  takes  the  leading  part  in  a  drama 

K.     A     struggle  between  two  opposing  forces 

L.     Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hatia 

M,     One  who  lends  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 

III.     Answer  these  questions  carefully  and  completely 


1. 

Relate  briefly  the  Bond  Plot. 

2. 

How  was  Antonio  freed  from  his  bond? 

3. 

What  were  the  terms  stated  in  Portia's  fa 

tner 

• s  will? 

4. 

Account  for  Shylock's  desire  for  revenge. 

5. 

How  does  the  theme  -  All  that  glitters  is 
fit  into  the  plot? 

not 

gol  d 

IV.     Using  the  following  topic  sentence  -  By  participating  in 
some  of  the  scenes  from  the  Ij/ierchant  Of  Venice  I  have 
learned  several  tnings  -  write  one  paragraph.     Be  sure 
that  you  have  a  title    and  a  good  concludin-:  sentence 
which  summarizes  the  points  that  you  discussed. 


j  1 
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V.  SUmvlAHY 


The  foregoing  is  a  group  of  units  based  upon  definite 
themes  which  the  writer  devised  to  provide  many  opportunities 
for  developing  the  speech  skills  within  the  regular  eleventh 
grade  General  English  set-up.     A  program  of  tnis  type  seems 
advisable  particularly  as  the  regular,  organized  speech  classes 
seldom  reach  the  individuals  who  elect  tne  General  Course.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  triat  the  purpose  of  these  units  is 
to  supplement  rather  taan  to  take  the  place  of  the  speecn  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  is  suggested  for  furtaer  research: 
1,     The  teaching  of  these  units  in  tne  classroom. 
8.     A  report  on  the  results  of  each  unit. 
3.     A  further  investigation  in  the  field  of  integrating 
the  speecn  skills  with  other  subjects. 


% 
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